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FairH IN FERMENT is a unique story presented 
convincingly in a day when cooperation and the 
merging of like-minded followers of Christ is not 
only common but increasingly becomes a _neces- 
sity. Many Mennonite groups, although mostly of 
a common background and faith, came to this 
country at different times and settled at different 
places. They underwent varied influences in their 
home countries and were affected by them differ- 
ently. Often they lived, or still live, in the same or 
adjacent communities belonging to different Men- 
nonite congregations and conferences. 

In Faith in Ferment we have an illustration of 
how two different Mennonite conferences within 
more or less the same geographic location learned 
to know and appreciate each other. The acquaint- 
ance, the original common background, and the 
similar Christian outlook led to closer contacts and 
cooperation which culminated in the merging of 
the two different bodies which had already inde- 
pendently become members of the General Con- 
ference Mennonite Church. The framework of and 
affiliation with the same conference, the geographic 
proximity, as well as the common Lord and task 
to which all were devoted made a closer affiliation 
and organic unity a natural development and sign 
of growth. 

Members of the Central District Conference and 
those who would like to learn from such a far- 
reaching event will be glad to read this inspiring 
account. It constitutes not only a marker and cul- 
mination in the history of two Mennonite groups, 
but can only serve as a guidepost for others on the 
way to the realization of the prayer of Jesus when 
He said about God, himself, and His followers 
“that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in Thee.” 


Picture on jacket and book cover: An interior view 
of the 1899 church at Berne, Indiana, as seen by 
the artist Arthur L. Sprunger, Goshen, Indiana, 
when he sat in the youth Sunday school class. This 
scratch board drawing was done by Mr. Sprunger 
in 1938 for his home church for the publication 


of Berne’s centennial history book, The First One 
Hundred Years, 


$6.50 
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Many strands of history have here been woven into one fabric which 
has become a part of the work of Christ on earth. Mennonites from 
Hesse, Switzerland, and the Palatinate as well as Amish from Alsace, 
Montbeliard, and Switzerland joined hands here in America. Much 
criticism has been directed toward the Mennonite church for its many 
divisions. Here is a story of many unions. This is a fruition of one of 
John Oberholtzer’s fondest dreams. 

The author is eminently qualified to do this task, having been closely 
connected with the work of the conference for a period covering half 
of the time of its existence. He has done the writing only after much 
painstaking research. It has been a pleasure to work with the author 
on this project during the past ten years and to read each installment 
as it was written. The story is told in all truthfulness. Not all is pleasant 
reading. The truth can at times be harsh, but it teaches much clearer 
lessons than fiction. 

It is hoped that this work will serve many purposes. It can be a re- 
minder to those who now constitute this conference fellowship that the 
present work of the church has roots that are deep and firm in the 
Christian faith. This study serves as a model for the writing of the his- 
tory of the other districts of the General Conference Mennonite Church. 

Our committee hopes that the author may now proceed to work on 
a history of the entire General Conference Mennonite Church. To be 
sure he did that some twenty years ago as his doctor of philosophy dis- 
sertation. Since this was never published, it is important that it be 
revised and made available to those who may benefit from it. 

It is a pleasure to present this study as the ninth book in the series 
sponsored by the General Conference Historical Committee. 


DELBERT GRATZ, Secretary 


General Conference Historical Committee 
Bluffton, Ohio 
June 1967 
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FOREWORD 


“Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn” (Is. 51:1). This extensive 
work by one who is a “natural” in historical research provides us, who 
now constitute the Central District Conference, a distinct opportunity 
to do just what the prophet enjoined upon his people so long ago. 
There come times when the inclination on the part of some seems to 
be to disdain, and of others to glamorize what has happened before 
our time. Real value obviously lies in careful review and true evalua- 
tion of the past. 

One thing which becomes clear from the reading of this book is the 
fact that we come in the lineage of those who for the sake of their 
children, or of their faith, chose to forego whatever comforts or advan- 
tages life in their homelands might afford to come to this new land to 
establish homes (farmsteads mainly), or to escape the requirement 
of military training. We thus have the heritage of a sifted ancestry who 
gave up much for our sakes and for their faith. How has the bloodline 
fared as passed from generation to generation? 

Another reflection is that our fathers were hardworking and honest 
folk. Life in its beginnings here was crude and hard, but they shrank 
not from its exactions. The heavily wooded areas in the states to the 
east, and the virgin prairies of those farther west, challenged them. 
Many were the blows it took to fell and clear the forests; arduous was 
the process of breaking up the tough prairie sod. But they did it and 
earned by the hard way whatever accrued to them from their labors. 
May it ever be said of us, their children, that we fully merit all that 
We receive. 

Also evident in the record is the fact that four streams of Mennonite 
and Amish culture have merged into our present corporate body— 
South German, Swiss, Alsatian, and Pennsylvanian. Each came to this 
East Central States area with its peculiar cultural aspects and by 
process of amalgamation made its particular contribution to the pres- 
ent whole. Perhaps with this less dominance of any one prevailing pat- 
tern, there has seemingly been in our area a measure of comparative 
openness for the initiation of new undertakings in the program of the 
church. Thus it may be more than incidental that leaders in our 
churches in those days figured significantly in the advocacy and be- 


ginnings of enterprises which were innovations then (as the record 
will reveal), but which are fully accepted now quite beyond the pre- 
cincts of our own district. 

One further observation should not be bypassed, viz., the high cost 
in human courage, endurance, and even the giving of life itself that 
was woven into the background of our present program of kingdom 
service through organizations and institutions. It is sometimes said that 
“‘an institution,” for instance, “is the lengthened shadow of some man.” 
Such statement is generally true, but inadequate. The full truth 1s 
that often an enterprise is the ongoing of the abbreviated life of some- 
one who caught a vision of what should be; was gripped by the con- 
viction that what should be, somehow by the grace of God could be; 
who forged ahead to that end, endured the inertia of a group mind 
and consequent inappreciation or outright opposition of his contem- 
poraries; broke down prematurely under the strain, and passed on 
before being able to see the fruition of that for which he strove. To 
all such we are deeply indebted for the opportunity we now have 
by our prayerful and material support to participate in the ongoing 
of the purposes of Christ in our day, according to His example and 
injunction. 

One more word of Scripture seems appropriate. In closing his re- 
view of the heroes of faith, the author of Hebrews makes this obser- 
vation (11:39, 40) that while they were men of faith and to be 
commended for it, they nevertheless did not realize the fulfillment 
of that which they sought, “God having provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should not be made perfect.” 

Herewith is set forth the interrelatedness of generations. All that 
one generation is or does of merit cannot come into its own without 
those who follow. The founder and builder of one of the foremost 
mercantile establishments in our country, when congratulated upon 
his success, sadly remarked, “But what’s it all worth, if a man has 
but one son, and he is irresponsible?’ All that our fathers were and 
did can prosper or fall into discard by what we do or fail to do. 
May the reading and pondering of this work press upon us that salient 
fact, and underscore its challenge. 


R. L. HArRTZLER, Chairman 
Historical Committee 
of the Central District Conference 
Bloomington, Illinois 
June 1, 1967 


PREFACE 


In 1957 after the merger of the Central and Middle districts, the 
Historical Committee conceived the idea of celebrating the union with 
a historical volume tracing the sources of the two bodies to their con- 
vergence in one stream. The committee approached the present writer 
with the proposal that such a work be undertaken in the sanguine 
hope that it might be completed by 1959 and become a part of the 
1960 centenary celebration of the General Conference organization. 
The present writer optimistically agreed to the proposal but fortunately 
vetoed the proposed deadline. Now, in 1967, ten years after originally 
proposed, the volume is completed. It can help celebrate the centen- 
nial in 1968 of the Middle District Conference. 

The “present writer” is my alter ego. Sometimes during these ten 
years I have wished he had not gotten me into this seemingly unend- 
ing job. It has been a fringe-time and vacation labor. He has been 
demanding of me and almost made me feel guilty for time spent else- 
where. Now he has had his way, and he can present his book for the 
perusal of the inquiring, the criticism of the scholars, and perhaps the 
edification of a few. 

Seriously, the work has been absorbing and rewarding in many 
ways. The fathers have something to say to us if we can listen to and 
interpret it. They came to a land of freedom, hoping to retain their 
faith in its familiar forms, only to find that old forms were not always 
fitting. ‘They struggled, and they preserved the faith. I hope we may 
do as well. 

During these years the Historical Committee has repeatedly changed 
in membership, but they have been uniformly patient and encour- 
aging. Without mentioning all of them, a few stand out. William 
Klassen first broached the matter on behalf of the committee; Robert 
Kreider and Howard Raid ably guided committee discussions on 
many points; Delbert Gratz was as helpful as any in challenging cer- 
tain points and suggesting others. Loris Habegger, once secretary of 
the committee and later chairman of the Central District Conference, 
has been encouraging. I have been especially helped by the thought- 
ful suggestions of R. L. Hartzler who has reviewed certain chapters 
on matters with which he was well familiar. 


Of my seminary colleagues, Leland Harder has been most helpful, 
especially in matters relating to city churches which is his special 
field. John C. Wenger, voluminous writer on things Mennonite, re- 
viewed the section on the Amish with constructive criticism. L. L. 
Ramseyer helped with perusal of the Bluffton College account and 
made worthwhile suggestions. Reuben Short and George Neufeld at 
the Congo Inland Mission headquarters have kindly reviewed the 
section relating to that work and given encouragement. Administra- 
tive officers at the seminary, where my primary responsibility was 
located, have been sympathetic and made allowances at times for 
this work which was not strictly in the line of seminary duties. Besides 
these a considerable number of others have been interviewed or have 
volunteered suggestions for lines of study that have been rewarding. 
My hearty thanks to all, with the request that they not be held ac- 
countable for any views expressed or misinterpretations. 

Special mention should be made of my wife, who has typed and 
retyped most of this. She has not hesitated to differ with me on spell- 
ing and punctuation and presentation and even matters of fact. ‘Too 
often she has been right. 

In spite of all reasonable care there surely will be mistakes creeping 
into certain places. Some of these I will find too late; others may be 
reported by kind readers. No doubt there will also be differences in 
the interpretation of events recorded. Correspondence on such things 
will be welcome. 

More recently the Central District Executive Committee has ap- 
pointed an editorial committee to assist in final preparation of the 
manuscript for publication. This committee consists of Loris Habeg- 
ger, Paul Roten, and Gordon Dyck; their assistance is herewith rec- 
ognized and highly appreciated. 

It will be obvious that this study approaches the story from the 
conference angle rather than that of individual congregations. It is 
the larger church community that is central in interest. The concerns 
of this account go far beyond the Central District itself. The time that 
saw the beginning of this district conference saw also the beginning 
of the General Conference, and this area was its launching pad. For 
almost two decades General Conference concerns were to a great ex- 
tent identified with this area. Its first missionary, and consequently 
missionary organization, came from this area; its first educational in- 
stitution was here; it was long the common ground between east 
and west. General Conference and district affairs were closely inter- 
woven and often overlapped. 


The problems of the times were faced by all Mennonites, as well 
as other Christian bodies, and this reaction of one segment of the 
church to the common situation may be of interest to all. The study 
has confirmed my own conviction that the hand of God is found in 
the affairs of men, and that those who sincerely offer themselves may 
become agents of His will and purpose. 


S. F. PANNABECKER 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
Elkhart, Indiana 
June 1, 1967 
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INTRODUCTION 


On April 26, 1957, there occurred the culmination of a long proc- 
ess whereby the Central Conference of Mennonites, which had earlier 
affiliated with the General Conference, merged with the Middle Dis- 
trict of the General Conference Mennonite Church. This new organi- 
zation was Called the Central District of the General Conference 
Mennonite Church. Originally the two groups concerned had very 
little to bind them together except their common Mennonite heritage 
and their geographical location. 

The common geographical area extended from eastern Ohio to 
Iowa and Missouri with a few isolated congregations as far west as 
Kansas and Nebraska and north in Michigan. The heavier concen- 
tration of churches occurred in a relatively few areas in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. 

Their common Mennonite heritage had suffered much from the 
vicissitudes of time and place. To be sure, most of them came from 
the Swiss pole of the Anabaptist movement but by the pressure of 
persecution had arrived in this land from various countries of southern 
Germany or from the Jura Mountain areas or from Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Though all were German-speaking they differed in dialects. 
A major schism at the end of the seventeenth century had divided 
the Amish from the Mennonites, and that had also cut across the 
background of those who came to this country. Most of them repre- 
sented a direct immigration of the early nineteenth century, but some 
came from immigrants of a century earlier who had first settled in 
Pennsylvania and later moved west after tentative acclimatization to 
American conditions in that state. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CONDITIONS 

Those who reached this country in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, mainly in the years 1820 to 1850, found their arrival in Amer- 
ica timed for one of the most turbulent periods of change the country 
had known. The close of the Revolutionary War had eliminated most 
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of the restrictions to travel which the previous government had im- 
posed, and the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 had opened all of the 
territory from the Appalachian Mountains to the Mississippi River 
and north and south between the Ohio River and the Great Lakes. 
Land-hungry colonists, as fast as they could pull up stakes, moved 
from the settled territory east of the mountains through the river 
passes and over mountain roads to claim cheap land which then be- 
came available. 

By 1800 there was a considerable population in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, where the movement had started earlier, with over 200,000 
in the former and 100,000 in the latter. Both of these had by this 
time sufficient population to be organized and admitted as states into 
the Union. Ohio, as of 1800, was being rapidly filled and soon to 
have a population of 50,000 and to be admitted as a state in 1803. 
In the early decades of the century thousands swarmed over the trail 
by teams or sleighs or on horseback or on foot or, if financially able 
and wishing for luxury, on the canal boats and particularly the steam- 
boats which plied the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. As population in- 
creased new states were formed. Indiana was organized as a territory 
in 1800 and admitted as a state in 1816; Illinois organized in 1809 
and admitted in 1818. For Missouri the comparable dates would be 
1812 and 1821; for Iowa, 1838 and 1846; and for Nebraska, 1854 
and 1867. The interval between these two dates indicates the period 
when the pioneers were building up and conditions of settled living 
maturing. | 

This interval was the period when the most hardy souls could press 
through and claim good land at reasonable prices. Many sold higher 
priced land in the east and moved out west to take up larger holdings 
with the funds realized. Immigrants joined the population move; 
German farmers arriving in the years 1820 to 1850, with an eye for 
land, picked out some of the best locations available. Other Germans 
settled in the cities to begin the foreign element in Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Chicago, or Milwaukee. | : | 

It was in this double movement—immigration and western expan- 
sion—that the Mennonites were caught up and carried into the East- 
ern Central States locations which they now occupy. Naturally the 
earliest arrivals settled in the nearest areas where cheap land was 
available. Consequently they would be found in the east or along the 
river routes of travel. Later arrivals pressed on farther west or into the 
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interior until good land was available at low price. The present loca- 
tion of almost any Mennonite settlement, therefore, is an indication 
as to the likely time when their pioneering founders arrived. Menno- 
nites invariably sought good, cheap land in plentiful amounts, and 
that prescription was best satisfied on the frontier. 

The frontier, however, did not last forever; and, as population in- 
creased, settled conditions of living became feasible and usually fol- 
lowed rapidly. Villages sprang up at trading centers or at important 
transfer points on routes of travel. Roads were opened and rough 
paths changed to cart roads and cart roads to pikes. A system of 
canals was introduced which flourished until railroads came in. By 
the middle of the century railroads were taking over and establishing 
new long-distance routes. Homespun apparel of the pioneer days was 
exchanged for store clothes as trading centers became common and 
industries produced goods at prices with which housewives could not 
compete. Home industries in turn developed into small scale factories 
which later in the century were to grow into mammoth industries. 

A series of inventions contributed greatly to the changing life. The 
steamboat first introduced by Fulton in 1807 has been mentioned. 
Less conspicuous was the invention of the electromagnet in 1823, 
which made possible the telegraph in 1837. The first McCormick 
reaper appeared in 1834 and the sewing machine in 1846. Photography 
in the form of the daguerreotype process was introduced in 1839. 
Railways have been mentioned; they appeared in a short time in the 
forties with the first railway entering Chicago in 1847. All of these 
inventions and hundreds more had an intimate impact on the life 
of the changing rural communities. By the middle of the century the 
social implications were evident in reorganization of life—new oc- 
cupations, new homes, new forms of dress, new political and social 
organizations—and especially in the slavery question which was to 
erupt shortly into terrible internecine warfare. 

In these changing conditions there were two other areas. Serious 
intellectual and religious changes were occurring. Schools were in- 
troduced as rapidly as possible into all settled communities and rap- 
idly were made responsible to and supported by a state system. Liter- 
acy and the public school with its molding influences were at hand. 
New intellectual currents also were appearing. Darwin in his Voyage 
on the Beagle made observations which started a train of thought 
appearing in mid-century as evolution or Darwinism. Free thinking 
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in “upper circles” was common and filtered down to the common 
man. 

It was in religious life that the most spectacular transformations 
took place. Thousands of people who crossed the mountains leaving 
their God and church behind were caught in the active revival meet- 
ings and camp meetings that spread over the west in the early part 
of the century. From 1800 to 1830 the Methodists and Baptists par- 
ticularly pressed their messengers into every schoolhouse and hamlet, 
increasing their membership sevenfold in the case of the former and 
threefold in the case of the latter. Sunday schools were organized 
with the American Sunday School Union established in 1824 and a 
slogan adopted in 1839, “A Sunday school in every neighborhood 
in the West.” New sects and controversies arose as the revival flamed 
in the hearts of those who demanded action and who were not satis- 
fied with conditions as they found them. Among the Germans the 
revival appeared in the Evangelical Association and the United Breth- 
ren, and with both of these the Mennonites had very intimate contact. 

These were the changing times into which our immigrant fore- 
fathers of the Central Conference and Middle District were thrust 
in the early years of the nineteenth century. It was through this welter 
of changing thought and life that they emerged with obvious changes 
to form the organization and life that we have today. 


CONGREGATIONS AND SOURCES 


At the time of the union in 1957 forty-one organized congregations 
became involved in the Central District Conference. Twenty of these 
came from the former Central Conference and twenty-one from the 
former Middle District. The forty-one congregations enrolled 8345 
members. ‘Table I shows the details as to name, location, membership, 
and source. Five major sources will be noted, namely: 

(1) Amish, mostly from Alsace and Lorraine, but with some from 

the eastern states. 

(2) Swiss Mennonite, some from Switzerland direct, but mostly 

coming via French territory. 

(3) German Mennonite, mainly from the Palatinate. 

(4) American Mennonite, mostly coming from Pennsylvania or of 

Pennsylvania Dutch extraction. 
(5) Heterogeneous groups and non-Mennonite sources. 
Most congregations were by this time so far removed from immi- 
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gration days that members were Americanized and, except for rem- 
nants of dialect or occasional customs, were hardly conscious of dif- 
ferences in sources. Also movement within the area and intermarriage 
had left no congregation any longer of one pure descent. Nevertheless, 
the approximate proportion contributed by each source may be arrived 
at by study of Table I. The result would appear about as follows: 





Approximate Percent- 

Source No. congregations No. of members age 
Amish 20 full congregations 

3 congregations about one-half 3,551 429 
Swiss 8 congregations 3,335 40 
German 2 congregations 302 3.6 
American 2 full congregations 
Mennonite 3 congregations about one-half 786 ca 
Mixed and 
Non-Mennonite 6 congregations 371 4.5 
Total No. members 8,345 


From this it appears that Amish and Swiss Mennonite sources have 
contributed about equally to make up over 80 percent of the Central 
District membership. Less than 10 percent have come from American 
Mennonite sources, not more than 4 percent from German sources, 
and about the same amount from non-Mennonite sources. It will 
appear, as the story unfolds, that it is not necessarily the larger groups 
that determine the direction of movement, though they often deter- 
mine the speed with which changes are carried out. 


TABLE I 


CENTRAL District CONGREGATIONS 
as of the merger, 1957 


Place Name CC MD Members* Background 
1. Aurora, Neb. PLEASANT VIEW 1 161 Amish 
2. Berne, Ind. First 1 1,307 Swiss Mennonite 
3. Bluffton, Ohio EBENEZER 2 513 Swiss Mennonite 
4. Bluffton, Ohio First 3 502 Swiss Mennonite 
5. Carlock, II. CARLOCK 2 160 Amish 
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. Chicago, II. 

. Chicago, Ill. 

. Chicago, Ill. 

. Columbus, Kan. 
. Comins, Mich. 

. Congerville, Il. 

. Dalton, Ohio 

. Danvers, Ill. 

. Donnellson, Iowa 


. Flanagan, Ill. 


. Fortuna, Mo. 

. Goodland, Ind. 

. Goshen, Ind. 

. Goshen, Ind. 

. Hopedale, Ill. 

. Lima, Ohio 

. McKinley, Mich. 
. Markham, III. 

. Meadows, III. 

. Middlebury, Ind. 


. Nappanee, Ind. 

. Normal, Ill. 

. Pandora, Ohio 

. Pandora, Ohio 

sk ekin, Hl. 

. Peoria, III. 

. Pulaski, Iowa 

. Sugarcreek, Ohio 
. Summerfield, III. 
. Tiskilwa, II. 

. Topeka, Ind. 

. Trenton, Ohio 

. Wadsworth, Ohio 
. Washington, IIl. 
. Wayland, Iowa 

. Wayland, Iowa 


First 
GRACE 
WoopLAwN 
BELLEVIEW 
CoMINS 


CONGERVILLE 
SALEM 

NortH DANVERS 
ZION 

FLANAGAN 


BETHEL 

ZION 

EIGHTH STREET 
SILVER STREET 
BoyNTON 


First 
McKINLeEy 
CoMMUNITY 
MEADows 
WARREN STREET 


First 
First 
GRACE 
St. JOHN 
BETHEL 


GospeE.L Mission 
PULASKI 

First 

First 

‘TISKILWA 


TOPEKA 

APOSTOLIC 

First 

CALVARY 

EICHER EMMANUEL 


WAYLAND 


He Oo 


Mixed & non-Menn. 
Mixed & non-Menn. 
Mixed & non-Menn. 
Amish 

American Menn. 
Amish 

Swiss Mennonite 
Amish 

German Mennonite 
Amish 


Swiss Mennonite 
Amish 

Amish & Am. Menn. 
Amish 

Amish 

Swiss Mennonite 
Mixed & non-Menn. 
Mixed & non-Menn. 
Amish 

Amish 7 
Amish & Am. Menn. 
Amish 

Swiss Mennonite 
Swiss Mennonite 
Amish 

Mixed & non-Menn. 
Amish 

Amish 

German Mennonite 
Amish : 
Amish & Am. Menn. 
Amish 

American Menn. 
Amish 

Amish 

Amish 


*Figures from Central District Conference Yearbook, 1957, pp. 38, 67. 
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AMISH MENNONITE SOURCES OF THE 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 


The Amish as a major source of Central District congregations 
go back to a European division among the Mennonites at the end of 
the seventeenth century. There had been a difference of opinion 
much earlier as to the strictness with which discipline should be exer- 
cised and particularly regarding the avoidance of members who had 
been excommunicated. The question, however, produced no division 
until the time of Jacob Ammann, a bishop in Switzerland. Other 
questions came to be associated in the controversy but avoidance 
(Meidung) was central. The division occurred apparently in 1693, 
but efforts at reconciliation continued until 1699 and even as late as 
1711 without success. The practice of rigid discipline and the strict 
interpretation of rules in general were characteristic of Ammann’s 
group even as of the Amish today. 

The controversy and division between the supporters of Jacob 
Ammann and the Mennonites occurred during a time of active per- 
secution against both. As a result many of both groups were forced 
to flee their homes for Alsace, the Palatinate, and the Netherlands. 
Amish also came to be found in Hesse and Bavaria.’ In general 
Amish and Mennonites avoided each other and refrained from settling 
in the same communities. In fact, in the evacuation attempt spon- 
sored by the Dutch in 1711, Swiss Amish and Mennonites refused to 
travel in the same boats. 

As the great Palatinate migration to Penn’s colony in America 
began in 1709 both Amish and Mennonites were caught up and 
carried along. However, the Amish were in smaller numbers and, 
again in America, refrained from settling in the Mennonite commu- 
nities. Thus the first wave of Amish immigration to America brought 
them in the early eighteenth century to eastern Pennsylvania where 
Amish settlements were founded in what are now Berks, Chester, 
Lebanon, and Lancaster counties. Immigration ceased by mid-cen- 
tury, but movement from these locations started new settlements in 
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western Pennsylvania, Somerset County (1767), Mifflin County 
(1790). 

As the eighteenth century passed in Europe, the sharp edge of 
Amish-Mennonite difference was dulled and by 1900 the breach was 
practically healed and little distinction remained in Europe. In the 
meantime, following 1820, a new wave of emigration carried both 
Amish and Mennonites to the New World to settle in areas farther 
west. This settlement of new immigrants in the East Central States 
was contemporary with a western migration from Pennsylvania and 
the east whereby eastern brethren joined in seeking new land and 
new homes on the frontier. In this movement there was much more 
mixing of Amish and Mennonites in adjacent communities, so that 
closer contacts were fostered than in the settlements of a century 
earlier. 


AMISH SETTLEMENTS 


A cross section of the mid-century situation (1850-60) would show 
the Amish of both periods of immigration widely scattered from Penn- 
sylvania to Iowa. Morgantown, in eastern Pennsylvania, was the 
center of the oldest continuous Amish settlement. In Mifflin County, 
one hundred miles west, was another Amish community formed by 
expansion from the east, while in Somerset County, another hundred 
miles farther west, was a third Amish community. These three Penn- 
sylvania communities were also the source of Amish pioneer settlers 
for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. Thus the Holmes County, 
Ohio, settlement began about 1807 from Somerset Amish, while 
Smithville and West Liberty received Amish settlers from Mifflin 
County. Elkhart County in Indiana was selected by Somerset County 
Amish for a settlement in 1841 which grew rapidly, with Amish 
settlers from. Holmes County also, and was destined to become one 
of the most populous Amish communities. So also Johnson County, 
Iowa, about the middle of the century was becoming the home of 
Amish from Somerset and Holmes counties.* 

When the second wave of Amish immigration from Europe (about 
1820-1860) got under way, some of the new arrivals used the al- 
ready organized Amish communities as stepping-stones to points 
farther west; others chose routes through different parts of the coun- 
try that quite bypassed the old communities. In Ohio new Amish 
communities were founded in Stark County (1830), Wayne County 
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(about 1820), and Fulton County (1835) by new Amish immi- 
grants from Alsace, while Butler County received Amish from Hesse 
about the same time. These came via Lancaster County, thus setting 
up connections there and moved on to locate in Butler County. This 
in turn became a favorite stopping place for many who moved on 
farther west. About the same time other Amish from Alsace were 
moving into Illinois and settling in the river locations of Woodford 
County, then in Tazewell and McLean counties. Some Mennonites 
were involved in these same communities also. In the decade of the 
forties and later, Alsatian Amish arrived to move farther west and 
locate in Henry and Washington counties, Iowa, not far from the 
Johnson County Amish of Pennsylvania extraction. 


DIVERGENT VIEWS 


Several factors promoted diversity among the Amish of the mid- 
nineteenth century. The rapidly changing times with a multiplicity 
of new situations and innovations were bewildering to any thoughtful 
person and would have alone strained unanimity. Internal factors 
further increased the diversity. A century difference in time of im- 
migration meant that one section had had the effect of European 
development while the other had had American development. The 
American situation with its barriers of language and sentiment had 
maintained a type of life little different from that of the forefathers, 
while the wider European interests and contacts had moderated 
earlier distinctions and produced an Amishman quite unlike his 
American brother. Then also, relocation from east to west had intro- 
duced smaller communities with somewhat freer intercourse and less 
rigorous control so that modifications toward laxer customs or at 
least attitudes was not uncommon. In spite of growing differences 
there had been no formal breach in Amish unity before 1850. The 
congregational character of Amish church organization was one reason 
for this since each congregation was a rule unto itself. ‘This was true, 
however, only up to a certain point as good relations demanded mu- 
tual recognition. 

What is described as the “first controversy’ among the Amish in 
America occurred when a Swiss Mennonite applied for membership 
in an Amish congregation in Mifflin County.* He was rejected when 
he refused the rebaptism demanded by the Amish bishop. Farther 
west in Wayne County, Ohio, he was accepted without the demand 
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of rebaptism. This prompted the Mifflin County ministers to protest 
and sever fellowship. Through consultations in 1826 and in 1831 
the matter was cleared up, but there was an obvious difference in 
attitude in the. west as compared with the east. This “spirit of free- 
dom’ in the west led to “great unrest and contention” to use the 
words of the aged Bishop Christian Yoder’? (1758-1838) of Penn- 
sylvania. Yoder, a bishop in Somerset County, represented the spirit 
that clung to the old traditions and resented the intrusion of new 
problems of avoidance, intermarriage, baptism, meetinghouses, and 
Sunday schools, not to mention clothing, haircutting, photographs, 
and education. 

For the conservative-minded there was one simple solution to the 
whole set of problems, namely, observe the old rules that have been 
handed down from the fathers and sanctified by centuries of faithful 
observance, and keep the church pure by disciplining those who dis- 
agree. To those of this mind there were definite traditional state- 
ments to go by. Bishop Jacob Schwartzendruber (1800-1868), born 
in Germany, emigrated to Somerset County in 1833, and later to 
Iowa where he was the first Amish bishop. He had a remarkable 
manuscript collection of Amish Ministers’ decisions.° These go back 
to a Strassburg meeting of 1568, then 1607, a meeting in Switzerland 
of 1630, and another in Bavaria in 1779. They include also letters 
and reminiscences and manuals. To these old rules and regulations 
from the old country were added resolutions from meetings in Amer- 
ica. These Alten Regel und Ordnungen came to have almost the 
authority of Scripture. 

That not all agreed to the strict adherence to old rules is evident 
from such writings as the following from the elderly bishop, David 
Beiler of Lancaster County, writing in 1862: 


The old order has fallen into disuse more and more among some people, 
and in some respects it has no longer been interpreted and followed so 
exactly. . . . Some did not wish to consent to the ordinances which the fathers 
had any further than could be shown by the letter of the Scriptures. In this 
way hairsplitting questions arose. . . . And along with this presumptuous spirit 
to meddle in that which was not commanded at all has found entrance and 
place among some through the secular education which is in high esteem 
among worldly minded people. In this way one thing after another has crept 
in so that confusion and strife have arisen.” 


Repeated attempts were made during the first half of the century 
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to bring understanding and conserve unity. In 1809 a conference of 
Pennsylvania Amish took up the troublesome questions of the use of 
the ban, cutting hair, jury service, and dress.* The consultations in 1826 
and 1831 over accepting a member of a Mennonite group without 
rebaptism have been referred to above. Another in 1837 in Somerset 
County dealt with disturbing signs of worldliness—new styles in 
clothes, showy furniture, porcelain or glass dishes, mirrors, two-color 
vehicles—and neglect of the ban. In the fifties further trouble over 
the mode of baptism arose in Mifflin County. The difference became 
serious enough so that outside committees were called in three times 
between 1851 and 1857. In spite of temporary agreement, the ques- 
tion was revived and in the meantime also appeared in Holmes 
County. It remained as a vexing problem for the sixties. 

By this time it became clear that differences were approaching a 
climax. There were at least two points of view among the Amish. One 
would support the old order without change and insist that only by 
holding the whole front without exception could the faith be pre- 
served. The other would remain loyal to the essentials of Amish faith 
but make reasonable accommodations to new conditions. Advocates 
of the former came to be known as the “Old Order Amish” while 
those supporting the latter approximated more nearly their Menno- 
nite brethren and did not hesitate to be known as Amish Mennonites. 

As of 1860 the formal breach between the two parties was yet to 
come. The critical years were those between 1862 and 1878 when a 
series of annual conferences were held. The proposal for such confer- 
ences came largely from the progressive side and attendance in the 
main was on the part of those open to change. However, the con- 
servatives were well represented and, especially in the beginning, all 
hoped for peace. A more cynical view was presented from the ultra- 
conservative side in a postscript to his memoirs by David Beiler, 
written about the time of the first meeting: 


On May 8, 1862, a general ministers conference was considered very necessary 
by some, but since not all of the people were of this opinion, scarcely half of 
all of the people were of this opinion, scarcely half of all the ministers in the 
congregations came together. Those, however, who were together, spent the 
greater part of four days deliberating and discussing about many matters... . 

From the printed report of the discussions, it seems to me that each was 
allowed to have his own opinion. . . . They made every effort to bear with one 
another in a conciliatory spirit without coming to the point which was and is 
the real reason for the differing views.? 
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Whatever the point of view the series of conferences represents a 
watershed in Amish-Mennonite relations and merits special attention. 


THe AmisH ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


Sixteen annual conferences were held in the years from 1862 to 
1878, every year except 1877.*° Seven of them were held in Ohio, 
four in Illinois, two each in Pennsylvania and Indiana, and one in 
Iowa. The largest attendance was eighty-nine in 1865 in Wayne 
County, Ohio, and the smallest was twenty-seven in Walnut Creek, 
Holmes County, Ohio, in 1869. Average attendance was forty-nine. 
About 280 different people attended the conferences, but 120 indi- 
viduals attended only one session and sixty more only two. A core of 
individuals obviously gave continuity to the conferences while others 
showed superficial interest that was satisfied with limited attendance. 
The major interest came from four states—Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Pennsylvania—while only fringe attendance came from Canada, 
New York, Maryland, Missouri, Kansas, and South Dakota. Iowa 
was in between with representatives at five sessions. 

The highest attendance was in the first five years with an average 
of about seventy. Later attendance never exceeded fifty-six. While 
geographic location had a distinct bearing, yet it is obvious that 
interest decreased. Only four of the ten counties of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland represented in the first two meetings had any repre- 
sentation after the seventh meeting. This, doubtless, reflects the 
gradual withdrawal of the more conservative congregations. Con- 
sistent representation to the end was maintained by congregations 
from Mifflin County, Pennsylvania; Logan and Wayne counties, 
Ohio; Elkhart and Lagrange counties, Indiana; Illinois; and Henry 
and Johnson counties, Iowa. These are the ones in the main who at 
the end of the annual conference era continued in progressive organi- 
zation of modified Amish conferences and eventually merged with the 
(Old) Mennonites. Besides the ultraconservatives that dropped out 
on the way, there were others who discontinued because the main 
movement seemed too slow. It is these with whom we are primarily 
concerned, and the early conferences well illustrate the varying points 
of view. , 

The first conference set a pattern which was followed throughout 
with minor variations. Meetings were opened with a hymn, medita- 
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tion, and prayer. Business began with the installation of a chairman, 
who, in the first meeting, was Jonathan Yoder of the Rock Creek 
(later North Danvers) Church in McLean County, Illinois. Minis- 
ters of three classes were recognized—elder or bishop, minister, dea- 
con** — but for certain duties or committees only fully ordained min- 
isters were to serve. It was agreed unanimously that all actions of the 
conference should be based upon the Word of God and that the 
conference would not make rules or attempt to control congregations. 
Questions could be proposed for discussion and, if important, would 
be turned over to a committee for preliminary study and report. The 
group as a whole would then continue discussion and take action as 
deemed proper. 

The minutes of the first session refer to several controversies or 
misunderstandings between congregations. It is not always explained 
what the specific cause of trouble may be, but all, no doubt, center in 
the subjects that were discussed by the conference. ‘These were briefly: 
1) the method of baptism, whether in the house or in water; 2) the 
deacon’s office, what responsibilities he had; 3) avoidance of excom- 
municated persons, particularly how rigidly it should be observed in 
cases like husband and wife; 4) marriage of close relatives; 5) worldly 
innovations as lightning rods, photos, lotteries, meetinghouses, insur- 
ance; and 6) as a special case of the last, the Augsburger congrega- 
tion, where there were accusations of having musical instruments 
and other amusements. 

While judgments on the basis of occasional remarks are not too 
dependable, yet it is possible to recognize some delegates who were 
strictly conservative and rigid in application of standards, others ap- 
proximately as conservative in views yet moderate and pliable in 
application. Levi Miller and Moses Miller (klein) of Holmes County 
represented the rather rigid interpretation against baptism in water 
aS an innovation, as well as all other innovations, and insisted that 
peace among the congregations is only possible when all abide by the 
alte Ordnungen. They could only remain silent when John Ehsch of 
Juniata County, Pennsylvania, himself on the conservative side, asked 
whether he would be accepted to minister in their congregations. As 
Ehsch, so also men like Elias Riehl of Union County, Solomon K. 
Beiler of Mifflin County, and Abner Yoder of Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania, agreed on the conservative view of avoidance, even be- 
tween husband and wife but, as Beiler said, “not too strictly but 
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in love and moderation.” Riehl, particularly, was cooperative and 
continued attending the conference for eight sessions, 1862-1873. 

Others of the delegates, while sympathetic with the conservative 
point of view, could be recognized as moderate and peaceable to 
the point where necessary adjustments to keep peace and unity were 
desired. Jonas D. Troyer of Elkhart County admonished earnestly 
for peace and felt that new things should not be condemned without 
good ground. John Knegy of West Liberty and Moses Kaufman of 
Elkhart were also of this type. John K. Yoder of Wayne County, one 
of the leaders in the conference movement, expressed deep desire for 
unity, and he himself adjusted differences between brethren at the con- 
ference. Jonathan Yoder of McLean County, Illinois, in his position 
as chairman, was outstanding in his repeated pleas for unity and con- 
sideration. He urged for calmness when the West Liberty men dis- 
agreed and asked them to bear with one another, pleaded for pa- 
tience in the matter of baptism, advocated freedom not to use the 
rigors of avoidance between husband and wife when it would do 
more harm than good. Where strict disciplinarians would go back 
and track down forgotten excommunications, even after the mem- 
ber concerned had moved and made peace with a new congregation, 
he urged to “forget what is behind and be more careful in the fu- 
ture.” The reasonableness and concern of Jonathan Yoder was no- 
where more epitomized than when, in the heat of controversy, he 
warned the members of the sorrowful condition if they should return 
to their home congregations without peace. 

A few men were of special interest because they stood out as of a 
different pattern than the rest. Moses Miller (gross) of Walnut Creek, 
Holmes County, Ohio, had just been the center of a division among 
the Walnut Creek Amish which had left feelings still tender. In fact, 
it was this very year (1862) that the newly organized congregation 
had built a meetinghouse. Baptism, whether by affusion in the stream 
or in the house, was also part of the controversy, and the old church 
leaders said there were many other things involved. Moses Miller 
(gross) wished to have peace and promised to try to direct his con- 
gregation as the conference might advise. However, Miller was ob- 
viously too progressive, for he allowed the young people to attend the 
council meetings of the church, contrary to custom, and wished to 
allow freedom in the matter of avoidance when it seemed harmful. 

Christian Holly (Hooley) and Joseph Augsburger of Butler County, 
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Ohio, were the center of unfavorable comment. The Butler County 
Amish settlers had been augmented by Hessians and for a time the 
two groups had worshiped together. There was enough difference be- 
tween the two that they had separated in 1835. In 1862 they were 
still separate but both were represented at the conference. Six were 
present from Butler County and, of them, Peter Schrach represented 
the “Augsburger” Amish congregation and Christian Holly and Jo- 
seph Augsburger the Hessian congregation. Joseph Augsburger had 
just recently been chosen minister’* but was not ordained as elder. 
Jacob Knegy had been invited to perform the ordination but appar- 
ently was unwilling. John K. Yoder also disapproved the ordination, 
partly because he was not satisfied with matters in the congregation, 
and partly because he feared it would cause a disturbance in his own. 
A committee was authorized by the conference to investigate and 
report on this matter. Later, Abner Yoder reported for the committee 
that there were accusations against the congregation regarding the 
use of musical instruments and other worldly amusements. He con- 
tinued: 


Hence if these accusations are true, we cannot grant at present the sending of 
anyone to ordain a full elder; if, however, a change for good with fruits of 
repentance is made, then we would grant it gladly; and would rejoice as a shep- 
herd over one lamb that was lost and found again.1% 


Joseph Augsburger felt this put his congregation in a bad light. He 
was willing to put away anything unnecessary if it was unevangelical, 
and he demanded proof from Peter Schrach, who apparently had 
made the accusation, that the ministers liked worldly amusements. 
Christian Holly insisted he wanted peace but said that the accusa- 
tions against them were, “as the serpent who came to Eve, mixed 
with falsehood and truth.” He would get rid of the piano when given 
clear proof that it was not right to have such things. Then followed 
various interesting efforts to show that playing and vain amuse- 
ments were not right. Abner Yoder pointed out that fiddles and pipes 
were used before the flood by the children of men but not the children 
of God, that they were played in the worship of the golden calf, that 
the dancing of Herod’s daughter was the occasion for the beheading 
of John the Baptist, and that the Savior ordered the pipers out at the 
death of the maiden. All seemed to agree that Scripture was against 
these things. Christian Holly could only reply that though their con- 
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gregation be decried throughout the whole land, yet he believed that 
in morals they were not behind any other. 

The conference closed with a general spirit of unity, in spite of 
unsolved differences, and all agreed to hold another conference the 
next year in Mifflin County, Pennsylvania. All Amish congregations 
were invited to send at least one or two ministers. With the invitation 
as recorded in the minutes of the 1862 meeting was a final admonition, 
“to follow the advice of the Apostle, when he said, ‘Let there be 
no division among you. Let your mildness be known to all men.’ ” 

It would be interesting to follow through the successive Amish con- 
ferences and note the continuing discussions and attempts at reaching 
harmony on troublesome questions, but that would be too involved 
and lengthy for our purpose. Rather we should look specifically at 
those ministers and congregations which came out of this background 
and eventually joined the present Central District. 


AmIsH MENNONITES OF BUTLER CouNTy, OHIO 


The problems of the Butler County representatives in the first 
Amish conference have already been mentioned, also the fact that 
there were two congregations represented and that the two congre- 
gations had difficulty worshiping together. After a brief period to- 
gether, they separated in 1835 and remained apart until 1897 when 
they united to be known as the Apostolic Mennonite Church. The 
Amish conferences occurred during the interval of separation with 
the following delegates representing the “Augsburger” and “Hessian” 
congregations respectively. 


Conferences Attended 


Minister Congregation 1862 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 
Augsburger, Joseph, Sr. Trenton (Not clear) mux 
Augsburger, Joseph, Jr. Overpeck Hessian sud tiuae 4 x 
Augsburger, Nicholas Trenton Augsburger x xx 
Hooley (Holly), Christian Monroe Hessian a Om 
Imhoff, Peter Trenton Augsburger mre x 
Kennel, Peter Trenton Hessian ‘ 
Meyer, Joseph Monroe Augsburger x xk 
Schrach, Peter ; Monroe Augsburger x x x x 


The Augsburger congregation built a meetinghouse near Overpeck 
in 1863 and the Hessian congregation in St. Clair Township in 
1864.* There was a third group organized at Collinsville also about 
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1834; but it remained very small, and the members eventually joined 
the other two congregations. 

Of the Butler County representatives at the Amish conferences, 
Christian Holly and Joseph Augsburger, Jr., spoke most freely and 
in general expressed decidedly liberal views. Their attitude on musical 
instruments has already been indicated. Joseph Augsburger, Jr., at 
the first conference had spoken in favor of instruments but did add 
that the ministers in the congregation were not happy about dress, 
musical instruments, and luxurious practices. It was perhaps to this 
statement that he referred at the second conference, when he declared 
that it was of the misuse of musical instruments he had spoken and 
that musical instruments are to be defended when properly used. The 
question of photographs came up also, and Christian Holly was the 
only one not to condemn them. He insisted that he had nothing 
against pictures. Secret societies were generally condemned by all 
present at the second conference, but Holly and Augsburger had 
enough trouble over the matter at home that they declined to vote 
and said their congregation wanted to know what the conference 
thought, not what they thought. On the marriage to outsiders, Le., 
to members of other nonresistant congregations (probably referring 
to Mennonites), they clearly sided with the liberal view expressed by 
Joseph Stucky that one should not condemn all who are not with 
us. Christian Holly attended only the first three conferences and Jo- 
seph Augsburger, Jr., only one more, the fifth (1866). Other Butler 
County ministers attended the sixth conference in 1867, but there- 
after no Butler County men were at the conferences. Actually Butler 
County continued very close relations through visits and correspon- 
dence with the growing Amish settlements farther west but discon- 
tinued participation in the Amish conferences. 

Peter Imhoff, the leading minister of the Augsburger congregation 
after 1870 was, as W. H. Grubb indicates, of liberal views and irenic. 
There was much intermarriage and the congregations were drawn 
together. Visiting ministers spoke in both churches as well as at Col- 
linsville. In 1884 one Trenton visitor, Peter “Schrag”? (Schrach), is 
listed as attending the General Conference in Berne, Indiana,** and 
was given a complimentary vote. Shortly after the Chrstlicher Bund- 
esbote appeared in 1882 there were Trenton subscribers. A Sunday 
school had been started in the Hessian congregation in 1876 and in 
the Augsburger congregation in 1880. This work created common 
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interest between the two as well as with the nearby congregations 
in the Middle District area. No Trenton representatives seem to have 
been present at the first Sunday school convention of this area in 
1885; but in succeeding years there were, and the convention was 
held in Trenton in 1888 with enthusiastic response. Developing rela- 
tions are evident in this year by visits from S. F. Sprunger, N. B. 
Grubb, and C. H. A. van der Smissen, and by the fact that they 
adopted the new conference hymnal Gesangbuch mit Noten. A Mis- 
sion Society was organized in 1891, and the same year the confer- 
ence Reiseprediger, J. B. Baer, twice visited Trenton, beginning a 
series of contacts in which he came to be highly respected and loved. 

It is reported at this time that “steps were being taken to unite 
the two congregations,”’*® and the hope was expressed that with the 
help of the Lord union might come to pass. It did not happen im- 
mediately, but in 1892 an aggressive new pastor was called to the 
Trenton church in the person of H. J. Krehbiel who had just com- 
pleted training at Oberlin and was of a family long active in General 
Conference circles. Krehbiel was ordained in a service in which J. B. 
Baer and Joseph Augsburger participated*’ and began immediately 
to further interest in missions and Sunday schools, and led a delega- 
tion of fifteen to the Middle District Conference and Sunday school 
convention at Pulaski, Iowa, in 1892. The next year he started reg- 
ular services for the Collinsville group, initiated a joint Easter Service 
where all Mennonites might have a reunion and celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper together, organized a Christian Endeavor Society, started 
English evening services, and held a Missionsfest. It is no surprise that 
his congregation in 1893 applied for membership in the General Con- 
ference nor that the next year they were accepted into the Middle 
District Conference. 

H. J..Krehbiel cultivated good relations with the two other Men- 
nonite congregations and in 1894 had his neighbor, Pastor Imhoff, 
speak to candidates for baptism. Again in the following year Imhoff 
with some of his members participated in the baptismal service. In 
1895 the three congregations all joined in a Thanksgiving service; and 
in 1896 while the Trenton church was being repaired, Krehbiel and 
his members worshiped with Imhoff’s congregation. By 1897 the 
congregations were ready for union and all joined the Apostolic Men- 
nonite Church as the Hessian congregation had been named. The 
congregation now numbered 250. 
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Early in the nineties a young man from the congregation had an- 
nounced his intention of preparing for the Christian ministry. He was 
S. K. Mosiman, serving first in the Oklahoma mission field and later 
for twenty-five years as president of Bluffton College. Miss Bertha 
Kinsinger, later Mrs. Rodolphe Petter, who also came from the con- 
gregation, gave years of missionary service among the Cheyenne 
Indians. These two are probably the best known of the many who 
came from Butler County Mennonites to serve their generation. 

Aside from the northern Indiana area, there were three other areas 
of Amish settlement from which congregations came to join the 
Middle District and the General Conference. One of these was in 
central Illinois and the others in Iowa, namely, Davis County and 
Henry-Washington counties. The three areas were related to the 
Butler County, Ohio, settlement, and to each other through acquaint- 
ance and relationship. In each of the three areas there was one cen- 
tral figure who dominated the scene and largely directed the course 
of the congregations concerned. It might be noted also that in each 
case the leader involved was one of the nineteenth century immigra- 
tion rather than earlier. The three men were the respective bishops 
of three congregations—Joseph E. Stucky of McLean County (North 
Danvers) Illinois; Philip Roulet of Davis County (Pulaski), and 
Benjamin Eicher of the congregation in Henry-Washington counties 
(Noble and Wayland). 

Two other important Amish leaders with whom these men were 
associated but who never participated in the General Conference 
were Jacob Schwartzendruber and Joseph Goldsmith. Schwartzen- 
druber was the first bishop in the Johnson County, Iowa, settlement, 
composed mostly of Amish migrating from the eastern states. He 
labored here from 1851 until his death in 1868. Actually he attended 
only one of the Amish annual conferences, that of 1864, but he wrote 
two very revealing letters to be read at the conferences in 1862 and 
1865. They show a responsible church leader deeply concerned over 
moral and religious life in the congregation but also opposed to any 
innovations and favoring strict discipline.** Under this kind of leader- 
ship the Johnson County group developed into one of the most flour- 
ishing of the Old Order Amish settlements. 

Joseph Goldsmith, on the other hand, was quite liberal in his 
views on church administration. Goldsmith had come to Butler Coun- 
ty, Ohio, from Alsace by way of Ontario. Arriving in Butler County 
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in 1831 he participated actively as a minister in the life of the congre- 
gation and was ordained as bishop in 1838. It is recorded that it was 
in his house that the peaceable division between the Augsburger and 
Hessian groups occurred in 1835. In 1846 the Goldsmith family 
moved to the Amish settlement in Lee County, Iowa, and in 1855 
again to Henry County. Here for twelve years he was the outstanding 
leader. It was with him that Benjamin Eicher was associated in the 
early years. Goldsmith attended two of the Amish annual conferences, 
those of 1862 and 1866. His congregation was free enough that they 
refused to be bound by the discipline practices among the Johnson 
County Amish, and consequently Johnson County leaders who came 
over to help organize the congregation returned home without com- 
pleting the purpose.*° Goldsmith’s group was associated with the 
Western Amish Mennonite Conference and eventually amalgamated 
with the (Old) Mennonites. The congregation continues as the 
Sugar Creek Church near Wayland, Iowa. 


THe EicHeER EMMANUEL CHURCH 


Benjamin Eicher has been referred to above as a co-laborer with 
Joseph Goldsmith. Eicher was born in Alsace in 1832, migrated to 
America at the age of seventeen, and located in Wayne County, 
Ohio.”* From here in 1853 he moved to Washington County, and 
Noble, Iowa. His early education had been in France. He used the 
German language as well as French and also learned English. For 
fifteen years he taught school while engaging at the same time in farm- 
ing and threshing. His teaching must have been successful, for it is 
reported that he was urged to become superintendent of schools for 
the county, which he declined. His activity in the congregation in- 
creased after his ordination as preacher in 1862. He attended two 
Amish annual conferences in 1865 and 1866 and also became ac- 
quainted with Joseph Stucky who ordained him as bishop in 1866. 
Some evidence of the progressiveness of the congregation is indicated 
by the fact that they built a church building in 1868, at a time when 
meetinghouses were unusual for Amish congregations. 

_ Stucky made repeated visits to Iowa, and Eicher’s travels took him 
into Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. In 1866 he was put on a committee 
by the Amish Annual Conference to help iron out difficulties between 
the congregations in northern Indiana. Perhaps it was this experience 
that prompted him to write an article for the Herald of Truth en- 
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titled, ““The Visits of the Apostles to the Churches.” In this he em- 
phasized love as the key to unity in the church and proposed that 
men be chosen from among the brethren, not only to visit churches, 
but also to preach the gospel to all men. In 1870 he visited the Gen- 
eral Conference session at West Point, Iowa, and was much impressed 
with the missionary interest. Stucky’s influence on Eicher was not 
without significance as both of them found it difficult in the early 
seventies to remain in good Amish fellowship. Eicher visited Stucky 
in Illinois in 1872.” On this trip he participated in the dedication 
of Stucky’s large new church and was quite impressed with the IIli- 
nois State Normal University. He referred to the very pleasant visits 
on this trip and mentioned especially those with Joseph Stucky and 
Joseph Augsburger. 

Eicher’s break with the Amish Conference came about this time. 
In 1874 the Amish annual conference was held in Washington Coun- 
ty, Iowa. Eicher was present, but apparently as an observer, for he 
is not listed with the delegates. A reporter from the Mt. Pleasant Free 
Press interviewed Eicher on this occasion and wrote of him as “one 
of the rebels from old customs,” pointing out that he wore buttons 
and was anxious for the church to keep in step with the times.” 

In the next twenty years the congregation continued under the 
active leadership of Eicher and grew from fifty members to one hun- 
dred and twenty members. Eicher’s relation with General Conference 
churches deepened; and in the eighties after the Christlicher Bund- 
esbote was inaugurated as the General Conference paper, he became 
a frequent contributor. In 1888 the conference Reiseprediger, J. B. 
Baer, held services and deeply impressed the people. Eicher reported 
to the Bundesbote that ‘““There seemed to be a general feeling that, 
although we until now have done so little for the great work of God 
for building the church, home and foreign, for which the General 
Conference strives, in the future the call shall not be in vain. May the 
dear Christ work in us prayerful hearts and open hands to be united 
in truth.”* 

The congregation applied for membership in the Middle District 
and was received at the conference in Pulaski, Iowa, in 1892, and the 
following year was received into the General Conference. Eicher’s tal- 
ents were recognized in appointing him to the Foreign Mission Board. 
Unfortunately he had a heart attack in December of the same year 
and passed away. H. A. Allebach from Pennsylvania later became the 
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pastor; and in 1897 Peter Stucky, the brother of Joseph Stucky, was 
called and served for six years. The congregation grew and had a 
flourishing Sunday school and young people’s society. It was during 
this time also that Emmanuel Church members living in and near 
Wayland desired a convenient place of worship and in 1899 decided 
to build a church in town. This was completed, even to a furnace, 
carpet, bell, and organ, and dedicated in 1900. Peter Stucky remained 
pastor of both churches. 


AmisH MENNONITES OF Davis County, Iowa 


The Davis County Amish settlers numbered perhaps fifty families 
by 1860” but had, at that time, no minister or church organization. 
The settlers had come at first from Canada and Ohio, and later from 
Indiana and Illinois. That these were not quite true to the Amish 
pattern is evident from the fact that when Jacob Schwartzendruber 
from Johnson County was called in 1861 to help them organize a 
congregation, he refused to do so until changes in dress and haircut 
were made. Consequently, the organization waited another year until 
two brethren from Indiana traveled through and assisted in organiz- 
ing the congregation. During the sixties the local congregation was 
further assisted through repeated visits by such men as Joseph Stucky, 
Benjamin Eicher, and Joseph Goldsmith. Meetings were held every 
two weeks in private homes until the first church building was erected 
in 1866. The congregation retained freedom in dress and agreed at 
the beginning that there should be “no quibbling about dress but, 
considering that each one was a Christian, let the individual dress 
as his conscience dictated.’’”® 

To this congregation Philip Roulet came in 1869. Roulet came 
from Butler County where he had been preaching. In fact, he had 
been ordained in Switzerland and preached there before coming to 
Butler County. In Roulet the congregation found a leader who served 
them well for almost thirty years. He was a kindly leader, traveled 
considerably, wrote frequently in the seventies to the Herald of Truth 
and, later in the eighties, to the Christlicher Bundesbote. In 1872, and 
again in 1875, he traveled to Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. After the 
latter visit he wrote to the Herald of Truth lamenting the discord and 
divisions prevailing among church members. He urged every effort 
to counteract these influences and prevent further divisions and pro- 
posed that ministers visit more frequently surrounding churches.” 
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In the succeeding years connections were maintained with Joseph 
Stucky, Benjamin Eicher, and various other Mennonite and progres- 
sive Amish leaders. Travels of the General Conference Reiseprediger, 
J. B. Baer, took him, in 1888, to Pulaski. Here he held services for 
eight days, preaching ten sermons in German and English. The meet- 
ings were regarded as highly profitable. ‘The congregation experienced 
a revival with thirty decisions for Christ and twenty-eight baptisms 
on the last day. In 1890 the Pulaski congregation affiliated with the 
Middle District and in 1892 with the General Conference. A Sunday 
school had been started in the early seventies and a young people’s 
society was organized in 1893. Roulet remained active up to old age 
and in 1897 wrote of his desire to attend the conference, which he 
referred to as “unser lieber Verbindung,”’ but was prohibited by the 
frailties of age.”® 


JosEPpH STUCKY AND THE AMISH MENNONITES OF ILLINOIS 


The story of the Amish settlement of central Illinois has been told 
elsewhere and needs no repetition here.”? Weber lists nine original 
Amish congregations that had been established in central Illinois by 
1860. 


(1) Partridge Creek, or Spring Bay, organized 1833, near present 
Metamora. 

(2) Mackinaw River Meeting, organized 1835, now the congrega- 
tions of Roanoke and Goodfield. 

(3) Putnam County, organized in 1835, now Willow Springs, near 
Tiskilwa. 

(4) Wesley City, organized 1837, now the congregation near 
Groveland. 

(5) Dillon Creek, organized 1837, now Pleasant Grove, near 
Tremont. 

(6) Rock Creek, or the Yoder Church, organized 1851, now North 
Danvers. 

(7) The Hessian church, south of Danvers, organized 1854, known 
as Danvers, or South Danvers, and later united with North 
Danvers. 

(8) Delavan Prairie, organized 1854, now the congregation near 
Hopedale. 
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(9) Gridley Prairie, organized 1860, now the congregation near 
Flanagan. 

These congregations were all active in the Amish Annual Conferences; 
and, in fact, four of the conferences were held in this area. Representa- 
tion of Illinois congregations in these four conferences was particularly 
large. As many as forty-five Illinois ministers are listed as attending 
the 1866 conference at Danvers and again forty-one at the 1871 
conference in Livingston County. Altogether seventy-two ministers 
from central Illinois were in attendance at one or more of the Amish 
Annual Conferences. Six of the Illinois men attended nine or more 
of the total sixteen sessions. They were John Bertsche of ‘Tremont, 
Christian Nofsinger of Hopedale, Joseph Biirkey and Andrew Rupp 
of Pekin, Christian Rupp of Hudson, and Christian Slagel of Chenoa. 
Jonathan Yoder attended every conference except one before his death 
in January 1869, while Joseph Stucky attended seven sessions before 
1872. 

It was from the Rock Creek congregation that Joseph Stucky 
emerged to become the center of a very interesting movement. The 
Rock Creek Church was organized by Amish located in that particular 
area who had been members of the large Mackinaw River settlement. 
The organization of the congregation, in 1851, was stimulated by the 
recent arrival of a number of Amish families from Pennsylvania who 
located in this vicinity. Among them was Jonathan Yoder, who had 
already been ordained as bishop in Pennsylvania. He was active in the 
organization of the new congregation and became its obvious leader. 

One of the most active and influential of the Mackinaw Settlement 
bishops was Christian Rupp. He had come from Alsace with his par- 
ents and family in 1826 and arrived in Illinois in 1834 by way of 
Butler County.*° Ordained as a minister in 1840 and as bishop in 1846, 
Rupp served the Mackinaw and related congregations. Yoder, how- 
ever, was primarily responsible for the Rock Creek congregation from 
1851 until his death in 1869. A meetinghouse was erected by this 
congregation in 1853 which was the first Amish church building in 
Illinois. and one of the first in the whole country.** The new church 
building suggests that Jonathan Yoder was open to reasonable inno- 
vations; and later in the Amish conferences, he was to nave occasion 
to stand up for the erection of meetinghouses. 

About 1860, pressed by age and duties, Yoder called for election 
of other ministers and two were elected. One of them was Joseph 
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Stucky. Stucky was thirty-five years old when ordained as a minister. 
Four years later he was ordained as bishop by Jonathan Yoder assisted 
by Christian Rupp and Jacob Zehr.®*® Stucky had been one of the 
most active in promoting the church building back in 1853 and con- 
tinued to display leadership in the church program. He advocated 
the introduction of Sunday school, which came to pass in 1867 in spite 
of opposition. 

Stucky proved to be a very capable and active leader in the church. 
He attended the Amish Annual Conferences from the beginning. He 
was appointed to study committees to prepare reports on questions 
which were raised. In 1866 he was appointed on a committee to 
arbitrate the difficulties in the Johnson County, Iowa, congregation 
and the following year presented the report of the committee.* 

Stucky had a wide acquaintance, wrote for the church papers fre- 
quently, and traveled widely. He early became a subscriber to the 
Herald of Truth, which was first published in 1864, and for this he 
wrote articles and frequent reports. His travels can be traced by his 
reports in the paper. In March 1867, for instance, he recounted a 
short trip from home to Tiskilwa. In May he left for Elkhart County 
by way of Chicago and on to Butler County, Ohio, and then in June 
to the Amish Annual Conference in Logan County. In August he 
traveled to St. Louis and on to Iowa. The next year, besides local 
travels, he took a more extended trip to Iowa and another to Cham- 
paign and Logan counties and Butler County, Ohio.** 

It is perhaps in connection with the Amish Annual Conferences 
that his interests and position can best be traced. At the first conference 
in 1862 Stucky was only in his second year as an ordained minister 
and was thirty-seven years of age. His bishop, Jonathan Yoder, was 
then sixty-seven years of age and had been thirty-five years in the 
ministry. Yoder was recognized by being made chairman of the 
conference. There is no record, however, of Stucky having spoken at 
the conference or having been given any assignment. The second 
conference, being far to the east in Mifflin County, was not so well 
attended; and Yoder and Stucky were the only delegates from Illi- 
nois. Yoder was nominated again as chairman, but on his own protests 
was released and elected as assistant chairman. 

At this conference Stucky came into the picture at two points. The 
first was when he was appointed as a member of a study committee. 
The question under study was whether a member who had been 
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banned because of marrying outside the congregation could be re- 
instated without the other person also being brought into the congre- 
gation. The second was when the question regarding office-holding 
was raised. Abner Yoder warned against this activity as incompatible 
with the Christian life. Jonathan Yoder agreed. Joseph Stucky re- 
marked at this point that he had been appointed road commissioner 
in his own community and that he was required to serve in this office 
or be fined. As a result of this, the question was further clarified and 
distinction recognized between two types of offices, namely, military 
office or civil office. Some provision seemed reasonable for the latter. 
Another question was raised regarding the taking of photographs. 
There was practically unanimous objection to this as contrary to the 
second commandment, and Joseph Stucky joined the others in speak- 
ing against such things. 

As to the reinstatement of a member banned for marrying outside 
the fellowship, the committee’s suggestion was that there was no war- 
rant in the gospel for accepting one who had sinned until he left his 
sin and showed fruit of repentance. There was some discussion but 
no recorded agreement. At the conference in 1864 held in Goshen, 
and well attended, the question arose again. This time it was asked 
how to treat those members who would join other nonresistant con- 
gregations and whether this had implications of immorality. It was 
explained then that a committee had studied this at the previous con- 
ference; but, because of lack of agreement, the matter was dropped. 
Since the question had not been settled in the previous year, a new 
committee was appointed to study and report again; Joseph Stucky 
served on the new committee and was the only person who had also 
served in the previous year. After a due season of private deliberation, 
a report was returned to the effect that: 


We find no ground in God’s Word to judge anyone without investigation re- 
garding the motive thereto. We refer such to the congregations where the inci- 
dents occur to handle according to the circumstances.®® 


There was immediate response. John K. Yoder insisted this was 
an important question and agreed that circumstances do differ. Jacob 
Schwarzendruber raised the question whether there could be such 
a thing as a transfer of church membership without immorality be- 
ing involved, for, he asks, “Is it no immorality when one leaves the 
congregation?” Mose Miller (Shanseville) explained that the bond 
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of baptism made in youth was sometimes not too deep, suggesting 
that a change in church membership might not be too serious in 
some cases. He said, “I would not be bound to punish a man who 
comes to the feet of Jesus. The committee has done well.” There was 
further extended discussion both for and against the report, but it 
was finally accepted with a “considerable majority.” 

The same question came up shortly for a third time in similar 
form. It was asked, “Can a person be disciplined for marrying another 
from a nonresistant congregation?” To answer this another com- 
mittee was appointed, and Joseph Stucky was again on the com- 
mittee. The committee report, when it came, was moderate. They 
recognized, on the negative side, that the Apostle teaches that every 
transgression receives its reward and noted that, “We find that in 
Israel it was forbidden by the Lord for one tribe to intermarry with 
another.” ‘They explained, however, that the old is a shadow of the 
new, and in interpreting this command the spiritual aspect is to be 
recognized; therefore, the real question is whether the person involved 
is a member of the spiritual family. The implication of this report 
would be that some members of another nonresistant group, but 
not within the immediate fellowship, conceivably could be members 
of the spiritual family. Joseph Stucky sensed objection and said, ‘““We 
have all worked hard on this matter and if anyone has a better pro- 
posal we will gladly accept it, but do not force us to judge.” He con- 
tinued, explaining that the Samaritans, who obviously were not of 
the chosen people, were not ignorant of the law, that they knew that 
Christ should come and that they were a separated people; and he 
insisted, ‘‘We should not condemn those outside.” Jacob Graber spoke 
at length to the effect that we are responsible for our members, not 
for those outside. Eli Miller raised the question whether those who 
belonged to nonresistant faith are really outside. Joseph Augsburger, 
Jr., offered proof from Mark 9:38-40 that we should not condemn 
all those who are not with us. Others defended the report while some, 
including Jonathan Yoder, spoke seriously of the bad results of marry- 
ing outside. The report was finally accepted with only five abstentions. 

This will give some indication as to Joseph Stucky’s position with 
reference to the varying viewpoints expressed at the conference. To 
the strict disciplinarian like Jacob Schwartzendruber intermarriage or 
leaving one’s congregation was a clear denial of basic spiritual com- 
mitment. To Joseph Stucky and Mose Miller there were extenuating 
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circumstances. Stucky was obviously moderate; he was not afraid to 
express himself; and he was tenacious of his opinions when chal- 
lenged.. He might be called liberal, but that could be misinterpreted; 
for he was liberal only in certain lines, and in any case liberal is a 
relative term which is only significant when the standard of compar- 
ison is specified. In the matter of photographs he was hardly liberal. 
In the matter of recognizing Mennonites as fit subjects for Amish 
fellowship, he was liberal only from the strict Amish point of view. 
In the matter of doctrine, he expressed himself in clear evangelical 
fashion. He was asked in the conference in 1871 to speak and, appar- 
ently without previous preparation, spoke in a moving fashion, telling 
the story of the great Shepherd of the sheep and of the door of the 
sheepfold—Jesus Christ, setting forth clearly how men must go in 
by the door and especially that all ministers and leaders should re- 
member to lead the sheep through the door. He emphasized new 
birth and set it forth as clearly required and added that one must 
also become a disciple of Jesus Christ.*° | 

While positive on the points like this, Stucky was yet willing to 
raise questions and indicated that some things were not clear to him. 
At the conference in 1867 Joseph Stucky asked the meaning of John 
15:5 and 6. His problem lay with verse 6, “If a man does not abide 
in me, he is cast forth as a branch and withers.” These cast-off 
branches are then thrown into the fire and burned. Therefore, he 
asks, when an unfruitful member must be cut out, can such an evil 
or separated member again be healed? He quotes also Hebrews 6:6 
and 12:6 and points out that, while some cannot be renewed again 
to repentance, yet not everyone is like Esau, who sold his birthright 
and was rejected. There was prolonged discussion of the question 
which was finally closed with the words of Joseph Stucky, “What is 
impossible with men is possible with God.’’*” 

It was in practical matters that Stucky was most obviously helpful. 
Among the committees to investigate conflict within churches on 
which he was asked to serve, was one on the Iowa churches. He twice 
visited Schwartzendruber’s Johnson County congregation and on one 
of these occasions rather directly criticized Schwartzendruber for his 
harsh words, yet could equally well appeal to mutual forbearance and 
peace.** | 

There were also misunderstandings in the Illinois congregations. 
As early as 1865 two letters were read to the conference signed by 
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various brethren in McLean County. There is no record what the 
specific difficulty was or what further may have been done though a 
committee was appointed to consider it. Again in 1871 there was a 
letter from Bureau County reporting lack of peace and unity among 
the ministers and requesting the conference to send three brethren 
to help them. This was done, but there is no indication as to what 
was the occasion of the discord. Nor is it suggested that either of these 
involved Joseph Stucky. 

It may be recalled at this point that fonathen Yoder had died in 
1869 and that Joseph Stucky had been ordained as bishop of the 
Rock Creek or Yoder Church in 1864. Between Stucky and Christian 
Rupp, bishop of the Mackinaw meeting, which was in a sense the 
mother congregation, there was some overlapping of responsibility 
and no doubt occasions for friction. Something of this is referred to 
in the conference of 1871 with reference to certain circumstances in 
Joseph Stucky’s and other congregations. The matter was referred to 
a committee of seven ministers who recommended that the confer- 
ence elect three ministers to investigate the congregations and to re- 
port at the next annual conference. ‘This duty was assigned to Abner 
Yoder of Johnson County, Pennsylvania, and Samuel Yoder of Mifflin 
County, Pennsylvania, who were to select a third to accompany them 
in the investigation.*® The conference closed shortly after this action, 
though not before several members had spoken with rather lengthy 
admonitions to faithfulness, peace, and unity. Appended to the con- 
ference minutes was a supplement with further special encourage- 
ment to the congregations to recognize only one will and one purpose 
for the fellowship, warning that there are no scriptural promises for 
the non-peaceful, that division is not God’s will, and urging all to 
work for peace and unity. 

It is in the context of this growing sense of difference generally, 
that the strained relations in IIlinois must be considered. ‘The previous 
conference in 1870 had similarly closed with a long discussion on how 
to treat those ministers who helped make decisions at the conference 
but do not enforce them on their return home. On this occasion John 
K. Yoder had presented the report of the committee, urging that 
congregations which are not willing to enforce decisions should be 
more frequently visited and the ministers examined with love. The 
report stressed that for many years there had been dissension of the 
Amish Mennonites who were scattered far and wide in America and 
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that peace had not yet been found and that the great reason for this 
dissension seemed to be on matters of dress. It was recognized that 
the congregations were so far separated that it was almost impossible 
to have complete uniformity. The report closed with these words: 


Now let us seek as a means of peace that ministers travel more to visit congre- 
gations, not separating themselves, but visiting and preaching and exhorting 
and seeking to hold aright the rules of order. . . . Further that the ministers 
from the east when going west do not withdraw themselves because of lack of 
uniformity of dress. . . . Similarly when ministers from the west travel east 
always remember to help the ministers in the eastern congregations hold their 
rules and punish disobedient members for their disobedience, and if so there 
can be more love, peace, and concord among the congregations.*° 


If it is obvious that serious differences were developing among the 
congregations represented in the conference, it is equally clear that 
these differences were over matters of administration rather than doc- 
trine. The question of universalism had been raised in the 1870 con- 
ference in a question that was proposed, namely, “How should one 
treat, according to God’s Word, those who hold that there is no 
eternal punishment and that one receives his punishment in this life 
and that all men will be saved?” This question was referred to a 
committee with a very clear answer that the opinion mentioned is 
unscriptural and dangerous in that weak members might be misled; 
therefore, those who hold such an idea should be instructed in love 
and put in ban according to the Scripture for repentance and correc- 
tion. The report was accepted unanimously and presumably agreed 
to by all. On this occasion there is no indication that this question 
had any reference to Joseph Stucky. It is interesting that such an un- 
acceptable doctrine, which incidentally was current in other Christian 
circles, should have filtered through into the Amish fellowship. 


Strained Relations and Division 


It was in the 1872 conference that the relations between Joseph 
Stucky and the other brethren became strained. One of the first 
matters of business to be taken up was the report of the committee 
which had been appointed in 1871 to visit the congregations in Illinois 
and investigate the ministers. Abner Yoder and Samuel Yoder, both 
of Pennsylvania, had been appointed and had chosen Moses B. Miller, 
also of Pennsylvania, as the third member and these three had under- 
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taken their assignment in October of the same year. After visiting 
each one individually, the ministers were called together and inter- 
viewed in the presence of each other. As a result both sides had ex- 
pressed willingness to close the matter and work together in love. 
The committee accordingly made the following suggestions to be 
observed by the ministers: first, that transfers of membership from 
one congregation to another should only be made on the basis of a 
certificate of good standing; secondly, that all members should lay 
aside external adornment and give witness to the meekness of Jesus; 
thirdly, that they hold to the articles of faith as set forth in Dordrecht, 
Holland, 1632; and fourthly, that the rule of Matthew 18:15 should 
be observed more carefully. 

This gives some indication as to the type of difficulties which the 
committee may have met. When the question was asked whether the 
recommendations had been followed, some accusations were made; 
and it was apparent that complete peace had not yet been attained. 
Accordingly, another committee was asked to consider the matter and, 
after doing so, suggested that the difficulty was between Christian 
Rupp and Joseph Stucky and recommended “that Joseph Stucky 
shall use patience and shall promise to use more care in the future.”’** 

How extended was the discussion in this matter and how many 
unpleasant remarks may have been made is not clear. Joseph Stucky 
was asked to close the morning session when this discussion had oc- 
curred with an exhortation, which he did. Following the record of 
this in the minutes is an asterisk with an interesting footnote explaining 
why Joseph Stucky is not listed as having been at the conference, al- 
though it was obvious that he was present. The footnote reads as 
follows: 


The reason that the exhortation is noted here is because J. Stucky himself 
would not allow it to be printed as also his name he would not permit in the 
minute book because he had not heard everything that was considered, for he 
had not been able to be present on the last day on account of illness. He ex- 
pressed himself with these words: I will not have my name attached to some- 
thing that I do not know and no one has the right to set my name to something 
without my permission. Therefore it is done according to his wish and request.*? 


This suggests that Joseph Stucky was not happy with the turn of 
events and probably dissatisfied with some of the remarks that may 
have been made about him in his absence. It was only after this in- 
cident and toward the close of the conference that the more publicized 
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“Frohe Botschaft” poem was mentioned. Several verses of this poem 
by Joseph Yoder of McLean County, a member of Stucky’s congrega- 
tion, were read to the assembly. The theme of this, as explained in 
the minutes, was that, ‘“‘All men are saved and none suffer eternal 
hell or punishment.’’** Who read the verses and why they were brought 
in is not mentioned, nor is it clear whether they had been involved 
in the previous discussion. Probably they had not, though the person 
who carried the poem must have had it in mind. There is no indi- 
cation in the minutes at this point that the poem or the author had 
any connection with Joseph Stucky. Following the reading of the 
poem, there was a very serious and forceful expression by John K. 
Yoder regarding the heresy of such teaching and how detrimental it 
could be to the youth. It was clearly stated that members who have 
such views, when it is known, could not continue in the congregation. 
Others reiterated these same ideas. The session closed with no further 
action, although the question and answer on the same question at 
the previous conference were reentered in the minutes because they 
referred to the teaching of the ‘““Frohe Botschaft.”’ 

The conference of 1872 was the last of the Amish Annual Confer- 
ences which Joseph Stucky attended. After the conference, which was 
held in Indiana, three of the eastern brethren went out to Illinois 
to take up with Joseph Stucky the matters which had been raised at 
the conference. Evidently conflicting reports went about as to what 
they had said and done, and consequently, at the next conference in 
1873 Christian Rupp felt responsible for an announcement which 
would clarify matters. The conference minutes may well be quoted 
on this matter: 


After this a remark was made by Christian Rupp of Illinois about the with- 
drawal that took place in the past fall, October, 1872, between the three eastern 
brethren, J. K. Yoder, J. P. Kinig, and J. Yoder, and Joseph Stucky. 

Because there was a misunderstanding in the case and some believed and said 
that the three eastern ministers had not withdrawn from J. Stucky but only the 
western ministers, therefore, it was agreed to explain the situation to each one 
so that everyone fully understands the situation. 


J. K. Yoder then very plainly explained to the assembly that at the last con- 
ference in Indiana several verses of a poem, entitled, “Die Frohe Botschaft,” 
were read to the conference, the main theme of which poem was that every 
man will be saved and that no one will endure eternal hell or punishment, and 
that a serious discussion had followed and a statement was made that this was 
heresy and definitely contrary to God’s Word and was detrimental to the youth; 
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that this was comfort to the godless and that they were only quieting their 
conscience. . . . And because of this, as is known, the three mentioned ministers 
visited the churches in the west and met with J. Stucky, and accordingly the 
question was asked him before the three ministers departed, namely, whether 
he still considered the man who published the poem, entitled, “Die Frohe 
Bostchaft,” his brother. Joseph Stucky declared that he considered the man as 
brother and would be in accord with him. Therefore, the three ministers with- 
drew from J. Stucky in regard to the kiss and spiritual fellowship. 

Then J. K. Yoder made this remark before the conference, namely, when it is 
manifest by the head of the congregation that he agrees with the above men- 
tioned then one must withdraw from his fellow-workers.*® 


In spite of John K. Yoder’s reference to Stucky being in accord 
with the author of the poem, it cannot be established from this that 
Stucky himself held to universal salvation or to the idea that no one 
would endure eternal hell or punishment. No substantiation for this 
is found in any of his own writings or expressions. What is clear is 
that Joseph Stucky, as bishop of the congregation and responsible 
for discipline, was not ready for drastic measures which the stricter 
brethren felt were necessary. It involved the same question he had 
raised in the 1867 conference as to when a branch was withered 
and dead, or when one has passed beyond repentance. The theory of 
excommunication, of course, was that it promoted repentance and 
that it was an expression of love. Too often this was not so, and the 
desired result was not accomplished. Stucky was unwilling on this 
matter to be forced into action of which he could not conscientiously 
approve. Right or wrong it ended his participation in the Amish 
conferences and marked him and his congregation, in as far as they 
approved his action, as out of fellowship. There was no withdrawal 
nor any further formal expulsion, but obviously Stucky and his con- 
gregation would have to look elsewhere for fellowship. 


Stucky and Associates 


Most of the Illinois Amish ministers continued to attend the con- 
ferences in succeeding years until their end in 1878; however, there 
were some, who because of their relation to Joseph Stucky, ceased 
also any further attendance at the Amish conferences. Among them 
could be mentioned Joseph’s own brother, Peter Stucky, who was in 
charge of a congregation near Washington, Illinois, which the Stuckys 
were assisting. With him also were Christian Gerber and Peter Ginger- 
ich both of Washington. Joseph Stucky’s fellow ministers of the Dan- 
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vers church, namely, Christian Imhoff and John Strubhar, supported 
him and naturally discontinued their connection. Simon Bachler of 
Fairbury, Livingston County, Illinois, who had attended the past 
two years attended no more and judging by later visits between them 
was sympathetic with Stucky. A few others from Pekin and Gridley 
also attended no more, but whether this is due to their relations to 
Stucky is not clear from this record.*° 

The year 1872 mrarks the beginning of a new period with a re- 
alignment of forces. Stucky was a man who by nature needed fellow- 
ship, and who commanded the respect of those who were associated 
with him. His previous frequent travels and reports in the Herold der 
Wahrheit testified to this. Following 1872 his reports to the Herold 
decrease and practically disappear. His travels are more in the di- 
rection of Iowa and Nebraska than Indiana and Ohio. It should 
not be gathered from this that relations with the ministers remaining 
in the Old Amish Conference were entirely discontinued. He made 
a notable visit to Indiana in 1882 in which he visited and apparently 
preached at the Amish congregations in northern Indiana, where 
specifically mentioned are Nappanee, LaGrange, Clinton, Haw Patch, 
and Starke County.*’ Several years later in 1889 John K. Yoder from 
Wayne County, Ohio, visited Danvers and preached in Stucky’s 
meetinghouse with old “Father” Christian Rupp, his onetime critic, 
present. In general, however, the members of the Old Amish Confer- 
ence went their own way and Stucky his. 

After the close of the Amish Annual Conferences in 1878 there 
was a general breakup in Amish relations whereby the Old Order 
Amish, that is, those who maintained strict adherence to the old 
rules kept to themselves, and the more moderate ministers and con- 
gregations organized district conferences which were called Amish 
Mennonite Conferences. It came about slowly, but began in the 
west with certain conferences such as the one in 1884 in Henry County, 
Iowa, in which the Amish ministers and brethren met to discuss 
common problems. In this case it was dress requirements and shun- 
ning expelled members. These informal conferences crystallized into 
annual conferences of ‘the Western District Amish Mennonites in 
1890.*° The Stucky people had already solved these questions and 
were never involved in these conferences. As time passed the moderate 
Amish Mennonites in the west found themselves in such close agree- 
ment with the neighboring Mennonite congregations that joint con- 
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ferences of an advisory nature were planned, and eventually there 
resulted a complete merger of the congregations of Amish background 
with those of (Old) Mennonite background. This occurred in 1920 
and brought together the majority of the descendants of the Old 
Amish and Mennonite immigrants in the west. Similar steps, though 
under different dates, occurred in other parts of the country, particu- 
larly Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and parts of Pennsylvania. 

Returning to Joseph Stucky and his associates of the seventies, 
although references are more scattered, they show a cultivation of 
common interests among those who were on the edge of the Amish 
movement. Peter Stucky made a journey in 1873 to Iowa visiting 
Joseph Goldsmith and Benjamin Eicher and, with Eicher, on to 
Davis County for meetings in Philip Roulet’s meetinghouse.*? Also 
in January of 1883, Philip Roulet traveled to Illinois, visiting with 
Peter and Joseph Stucky, and with them to Simon Bachler at Fair- 
bury, as well as other places. In August 1873, Joseph Stucky himself 
made a trip to Iowa visiting Joseph Goldsmith, who was then elderly 
and weak, and on to Benjamin Eicher and Philip Roulet. Here at 
Pulaski he baptized four persons and helped celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper. Following this in company with Benjamin Eicher he visited 
the South German Mennonites at West Point under Bishop Christian 
Krehbiel.”° It can be assumed, although references in the Herold der 
Wahrheit are very scant, that relations between the Stuckys and 
Benjamin Eicher and Philip Roulet and the Butler County congre- 
gations, as well as various representatives of General Conference 
churches, continued to develop on a wholesome basis. 

The situation becomes more clear again with the coming of the 
1880’s and especially the founding of the Christlicher Bundesbote 
as the official organ of the General Conference. Peter Stucky is listed 
as one of the early subscribers. Others of the group received the 
paper and before long were heard from. In 1886 a Reiseprediger was 
appointed by the General Conference in the person of D. B. Hirschler. 
He was installed in September and the same month started a trip 
which took him to Illinois. There he visited the circle of congrega- 
tions which were associated with Joseph Stucky. His work was con- 
tinued in 1888 and later by J. B. Baer, who also visited North Dan- 
vers and other churches of the relationship where appreciation was 
expressed for his evangelical sermons. Baer provided a good stimulus 
for further fellowship with the General Conference. 
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Other common interests such as the Sunday school and mission 
societies encouraged contacts. By 1888 there began a flood of reports 
in the Bundesbote from the Stucky churches which continued for 
over ten years and shows a close relationship developing between the 
Stucky churches and the Middle District and the General Conference 
as a whole. In 1884 Peter Stucky had attended the General Confer- 
ence, meeting that year at Berne, and was given a complimentary 
vote.°* In 1885 occurred the first of a series of Sunday school conven- 
tions held among churches in the Middle District area, but not off- 
cially related to the Middle District Conference. Neither the [llinois 
churches nor the Butler County churches were involved in the first 
Sunday school convention, but they heard of it and became inter- 
ested. In 1889 North Danvers was represented at the Sunday school 
convention, and later also, notably in 1891 when there was representa- 
tion from North Danvers, Hopedale, Gridley, Flanagan, and Wash- 
ington. Temperance, missions, and young people’s work were all 
involved in these conferences which promoted common interests. 
By 1890 Stucky was reporting in the Bundesbote his responsibility 
for a group of churches which included Washington, Meadows, Flan- 
agan, Fairbury, and Saybrook.” Progress in these congregations was 
noted in 1891 when Meadows built a new church and chose a pastor. 
Danvers also built a new church in 1892 and organized a Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor which observed the week of 
prayer by daily joint meetings with the society in Carlock.” 


Stucky’s Churches and the General Conference 


In the nineties the close relationship of the Stucky churches with 
the Middle District and General Conference continued. Stucky’s circle 
of ministerial friends and their congregations were at this time joining 
the General Conference. Roulet and his Pulaski congregation had 
joined in 1890, Benjamin Eicher and his congregation in 1892, the 
Butler County congregation in 1894, and through the Sunday school 
conventions his own congregations were being very closely allied to 
the Middle District and the General Conference. In 1897 the tenth 
Middle District Conference was held in Trenton, Ohio, and about 
twenty-five persons attended from the congregations in central IIlinois. 
The report suggests that, including visitors, there were as many as 
one hundred and fifty there from Illinois. Complimentary votes were 
given to visiting ministers: Joseph Stucky, Andrew Vercler, Valentine 
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Strubhar, John Kinsinger, Michael Kinsinger, John Gingerich, Stephen 
Stahli, J. GC. Mehl. Stucky and Strubhar attended also the convention 
for Sunday school and young people and appreciated it very much, 
Stucky adding this remark, “Hope we can often come together.” 
It was decided that the next conference should be in Illinois and the 
visiting ministers from Illinois presented a statement of thanks which 
read as follows: 


We, the undersigned preachers representing congregations in Central Illinois 
and Goshen, Indiana, express thanks for the friendly invitation to attend con- 
ference and also thanks for the Christian love and brotherhood shown us. We 
feel that the work of the conference is in accord with the will and guidance of 
God and hope it may soon happen that our congregations may work hand in 
hand with this conference. Signed. Joseph Stucky, Michael Kinsinger, Stephen 
Stahli, J. C. Mehl, John Kinsinger, Andrew Vercler, John Gingerich.54 


J. CG. Mehl, mentioned as a signer of the preceding statement, had 
been added to the circle of Stucky’s associates in the recent years 
and was pastor of the Amish Mennonite congregation at Silver Street 
near Goshen. This had been organized in 1892 with fifty members, 
and John C. Mehl was then called to serve the church.’ He had earlier 
made contact with the Middle District ministers and organized a 
young people’s society and, in 1895, attended the Middle District 
conference where he was given a complimentary vote. Mehl and his 
congregation were moving faster toward formal association with the 
Middle District than were the congregations in Illinois. In fact it was 
1898, that his congregation applied for membership and was accepted 
into the Middle District. He was a little too far away for close asso- 
ciation with the Illinois ministers but otherwise was one of their group. 

As suggested at the preceding conference, the eleventh Middle 
District Conference was held in 1898 at Danvers. Stucky had looked 
forward to the conference coming to Danvers and was happy to have 
it there. Seventeen Illinois ministers were visitors at the conference 
and were given complimentary votes. After all that had been said 
regarding association with the conference and the fact that Mehl’s 
congregation near Goshen actually did join, it would not have been 
surprising if the Illinois congregations associated with Stucky had 
joined the Middle District at this time. Stucky’s favorable comments 
preceding this and his hope that the conference would be in Danvers 
would give support to this idea. Actually no step was taken at the 
conference toward closer association with the Middle District or the 
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General Conference, although there were the most pleasant relations 
all around, and Stucky continued to write frequent reports regarding 
his work and churches. Weaver suggests that the reason for this was 
Stucky’s unpleasant experience with the previous Amish conferences 
and his desire to avoid complications that might arise in such con- 
nection.*® This is probably part of the picture although it presents 
quite a contrast with his early audacity and fearlessness in taking 
steps that seemed. desirable. 

Perhaps the lack of more positive steps toward Middle District 
affiliation at that time was, as much as anything, determined by 
Stucky’s hesitation due to old age and physical weakness, even actual 
illness. ‘Thirty hard years in the ministry had taken their toll of his 
vitality and this last decade was not the one in which he could be 
expected to start new enterprises. A sense of disillusionment crops 
into his writings. In 1893 he expressed a feeling of inability to write 
because of the many different views and opinions prevalent. He sug- 
gests that, ‘“The hunger for bread of life is no more as formerly.”*’ 
He goes on to divide people in the church into three classes, likening 
some of them to bees who go about busily seeking and storing honey, 
others to butterflies who flit from place to place accomplishing little, 
and still others to a wheelbarrow which must be pushed to be of 
any use. Physical weakness is evident in the latter years of the decade 
when he is troubled with rheumatism and grippe; he attends church 
irregularly and seldom preaches and writes in 1898 that the time 
is short. In spite of interest in the Middle District Conference, he was 
unable to attend in 1899 and again in 1900 on account of poor health. 
This was the critical time when decisions as to affiliation were deter- 
mined. Some of his young people attended the conference in 1899 
but Stucky writes that the preachers who are younger do not wish 
to go without the older men.”* This suggests that aggressive leadership 
may have been lacking at this critical time. 

Two things stand out in the closing years of Stucky’s life—his 
respect for Middle District and other Mennonite fellowship, and his 
concern for the churches of his own following. In 1898 he heard of 
George Lambert’s report on conditions in India and the opportunity 
for relief and mission work there; he was happy that Mennonites 
were able to work together in such enterprises. Joseph Stucky’s brother 
Peter had previously moved out to Nebraska and was, at this time, 
accepting the Eicher church, near Wayland, Iowa, which was a 
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member of the Middle District. Peter had been made a member of 
the board of trustees of the new school which was being set up at 
Bluffton. Returning from the board meeting in 1899, he stopped 
at Danvers to visit his brother. Joseph was pleased with the reports 
about the new school and added the comment, ‘“The conference, as 
far as I know, has given satisfaction and hope with God’s blessing 
it will fill the need.”’”° 

Concern for his own churches is continually expressed. He is worried 
about those people who have started the Christian life then, questioning 
their spiritual condition, have themselves rebaptized. Sunday school 
work and church supervision engage his attention, and as much as 
possible he kept his fingers on movements in the churches. He ap- 
proved the move in 1900 to ordain a bishop to assist in the heavy 
duties for which he was almost incapable due to advanced age. Among 
his last letters is reference to the time being short and the admonition, 
“Oh, dear brethren, let us be awake, pray, and keep our lamps ready.”®° 

Probably the most important step taken in the closing years of 
Stucky’s life was the calling of a conference which eventually developed 
into an annual preachers’ conference. This first occurred in 1899 
when a meeting of local preachers was announced for September 26, 
at Danvers, to discuss pertinent matters. Such questions as the follow- 
ing were proposed: Do we as a church (Gemeinschaft) need an 
organization? How shall we accept members? What method may be 
used to supply unorganized congregations with preachers? ‘The in- 
formal preachers’ conference was repeated in 1900, and combined 
with it was a Sunday school convention. The program called for a 
discussion of fundamentals of the faith, in which such things as 
nonresistance, the oath, and temperance were taken up. This local 
conference was held parallel with the Middle District Conference, 
though not at the same time, nor with the intention of displacing it. 
Developing interests made the informal conferences increasingly 
important as time went on, and by 1907 it was felt desirable to make 
a permanent organization with provision for regular meetings. ‘Thus 
it was that a separate conference, which was first called the Central 
Illinois Conference, was set up and the union with the Middle District 
which might have taken place in 1900 was postponed for fifty years. 
The time was not lost, however, as both conferences developed in- 
stitutions and programs characteristic of their own needs and abilities 
and perhaps made for a stronger and more varied program when the 
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time for actual merger arrived. In the meantime the best relations 
were preserved and cooperation maintained in many essential projects. 

This chapter has attempted to trace the early appearance of those 
sections of the Amish wing of the Mennonite brotherhood who later 
became involved in the Central District merger of 1957. In this there 
were several isolated congregations who entered into fellowship with 
the Middle District Conference of the General Conference, and there 
were a number who, under Joseph Stucky, came into their own 
tentative organization about 1900. The next two chapters will examine 
two other groups which joined in the development of the Middle 
District Conference through the time of the First World War. After 
this, chapter 6 will return to pick up the Central Conference from 
the tentative organization of 1900 and carry it to full-blown status 
of the 1920’s. 


3 


SWISS MENNONITE BACKGROUND OF 
CENTRAL DISTRICT CONGREGATIONS 


Swiss Mennonites have been involved, directly or indirectly, in all 
of the major periods of Mennonite immigration to the United States. 
The eighteenth century Mennonite immigration to Pennsylvania con- 
sisted largely of Swiss refugees and their descendants, who had be- 
come acclimated to the Palatinate; the Russian Mennonite immigra- 
tion of the late nineteenth century included also several congregations 
of Swiss extraction. In the first half of the nineteenth century, however, 
occurred the greatest movement of the Swiss Mennonites directly from 
their homeland or from adjacent French territories to America. ‘These 
are the subject of this discussion. 

As of 1800 the Mennonites of Switzerland were located in three 
main centers, namely, the Emmental which was within the Swiss 
border, the Jura Mountain area which was on the border, and the 
Territory of Belfort which was just across the border in France. 
A Mennonite census in the canton of Berne in 1823 reported a bap- 
tized membership of 1365. This included the Emmental and the Jura 
areas. Iwo large congregations—Sonnenberg and Miinsterberg, both 
in the Jura—accounted for most of the Jura members.* 

The unsatisfactory conditions which stimulated migration at the 
time when travel was tedious and difficult were both religious and 
economic. Religious causes figured more prominently in the Emmental, 
while economic factors operated in the Jura. ‘The two were related 
in that religious persecution drove the Mennonites to unfertile areas 
where economic factors were oppressive. In the Emmental, baptism 
of infants was enforced on the Mennonites, and civil rights connected 
with birth and marriage demanded official church ceremonies. In the 
Jura, under the Catholic government, Mennonite pastors were allowed 
to perform marriage ceremonies, and exemption from military serv- 
ice was granted. During the eighteenth century there was general 
lightening of persecution, but legal restrictions persisted until the 
institution of the Swiss constitution of 1848. During these years 
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toleration hung in the balance, and Mennonites despaired of ever 
receiving religious freedom for which they aspired. Economic re- 
strictions, particularly in the Jura, forbade the Mennonites to pur- 
chase land and limited them to renting poor land on the mountain- 
sides, nor were they permitted to live in villages or rent land adjacent 
to villages.” Under these conditions utmost frugality was necessary, and 
in the period 1815 to 1818 living expenses increased and blight ruined 
the potato crop. The year 1819 is referred to as the “Hunger Jahr.” 


Swiss MENNONITE IMMIGRATION 


It was during this time in 1817 that a Jura Mennonite, Benedict 
Schrag, ventured out to seek a home in America. He wrote a favorable 
report back to Switzerland, and others followed who made similar 
good reports. With the “clear atmosphere of American freedom” and 
the possibility of purchasing land at low price, many more came to 
make a home in the American wilderness. The year 1833 stood out 
as one of large emigrations, as did 1852 when a group of about 160 
left the Jura and sailed on the chartered ship to America.’ During 
these years more left for the new world than remained in the home 
congregations. It is estimated by Dr. C. Henry Smith that between 
1817 and 1854 probably 1,200 Swiss Mennonites were transferred to 
American soil. 

The character qualities which these people brought were conspicu- 
ous for integrity, industry, frugality, and simplicity. These all had 
deep religious significance; thus simplicity in dress, while an expres- 
sion of frugality, was further supported by the idea that any varia- 
tion from the barest essentials was an exhibition of pride. The fellow- 
ship ideal of the church was clearly accepted and reenforced by 
exclusion from the community at large. In the homeland this had 
been due to religious restrictions; in the new land it was due to 
language differences and tradition. Meetinghouses were nonexistent. 
In the early days Jura refugees had gathered in caves for prayer and 
worship. The celebration of the Lord’s Supper on these occasions was 
secret which was probably the source of the custom which held over 
in the American settlements of holding communion services in private. 
Homes and barns later were used for places of worship and services 
held infrequently, perhaps once in several weeks. There was singing 
and prayer and Scripture reading and a sermon, probably not too 
profound because the preachers were untrained laymen selected by 
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lot. Inner spiritual life seems to have suffered somewhat by the isola- 
tion, discriminations, and the severe struggle for a livelihood. Simple, 
homely forms were preserved and the outer aspects often emphasized 
more than the inner. 

The Swiss Mennonites who migrated to the United States between 
1819 and 1855 located in five centers, ranging from eastern Ohio to 
Missouri. The five communities were: 1) the Sonnenberg settlement 
in Wayne County, Ohio; 2) that in Chippewa Township of the same 
county; 3) the settlement on the border of Putnam County and Allen 
County, Ohio; 4) that of Adams County, Indiana; and 5) the one 
in Morgan and Moniteau counties, Missouri. The different locations 
were settled in this order as successive groups of immigrants arrived, 
the first stopping on the first frontier areas and others gradually 
moving west as eastern land was taken up and cheaper land found 
farther on. There was much blood relation between the different 
communities and, of course, wide acquaintanceship due to similarity 
of interests, customs, and, particularly, language. 

The first community, Sonnenberg, took its name from the Jura 
congregation of the same name from which most of these settlers 
came. By 1835 there were about forty families.* The Chippewa com- 
munity was started in 1826 by Swiss Mennonite families from Belfort 
Territory and southern Alsace. The third settlement, that in Putnam 
County, was started in 1833 by Michael Neuenschwander, represent- 
ing again the Jura section of Belfort Territory and was more closely 
related to the Chippewa community. By 1836 there. were twenty-five 
families which increased by further immigration and accession from 
Holmes and Wayne counties, until by 1852 a reporter found 800 
Mennonites in Putnam County. 

By 1840 new arrivals found it advantageous to go farther west for 
cheaper land and thus started a fourth Swiss Mennonite community 
in Adams County, Indiana. Christian and Peter Baumgartner settled 
here in 1838 and their father the following year. By 1849 there were 
sixteen families who were further augmented in the spring of 1852 by 
a number of Swiss from the Emmental.° The earlier group came to be 
called the Baumgartner congregation and the 1852 group, who 
were mostly from the Miinsterberg congregation of the Emmental, 
retained the Miinsterberg name and located about seven miles from 
the earlier settlers. This congregation came to have about thirty 
families by 1854. The fifth settlement was established in Missouri 
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after the Civil War by the overflow of communities farther east. In 
1866 five families from Wayne County settled between Tipton and 
Versailles. Others were added until there came to be about thirty-five 
families by 1869. Another Missouri settlement was started about the 
same time in Hickory County by Peter S. Lehman from the Indiana 
Miinsterberg congregation. Successive crop failures brought discour- 
agement until this last settlement broke up and the congregation 
became extinct. 

From these Swiss communities have come eleven congregations of 
which seven joined the Middle District of the General Conference 
Mennonite Church, three joined the (Old) Mennonite Conference, 
and one long remained more or less independent. ‘They are as follows: 


Congregations associated with the General Conference Middle 
District: 
First Mennonite Church, Berne, Indiana 
Bethel Church, near Fortuna, Missouri 
Salem Church, near Dalton, Ohio 
Ebenezer Church, near Bluffton, Ohio 
St. John Church, near Pandora, Ohio 
First Mennonite Church, Bluffton, Ohio 
Grace Church, Pandora, Ohio 


Congregations associated with the (Old) Mennonites: 
Zion Church, near Bluffton, Ohio 
(This congregation discontinued as a separate organization 
in 1925 and merged with other churches of the community. ) 
Kidron Church, near Dalton, Ohio 
Crown Hill Church, near Marshallville, Ohio 


Congregation remaining independent: 
Sonnenberg Congregation near Dalton, Ohio 


Religious development in the Swiss communities followed a typical 
Mennonite pattern. A congregation was organized in which prac- 
tically all members participated. The congregation was served by a 
lay preacher from their own number who had been ordained in the 
old country. Services were held in homes at first, as had been the 
custom, but usually within a few years congregations erected a simple 
house of worship. As the minister’s duties increased or as he became 
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incapacitated by age, one or more helpers were selected by lot from 
nominees proposed by the congregation. There was some attempt at 
consultation and cooperation among the churches as is evidenced by 
a conference of all of the Swiss churches held in Indiana in 1866 and 
another again after an interval at Sonnenberg in 1878.° 

In the early years Swiss Mennonite contacts with the outside, even 
other Mennonite groups, were very limited due to isolation on the 
frontier and language differences, also to the fact that they were 
common people, conditioned by experience to be suspicious of non- 
Mennonites and so accustomed to poverty and simplicity that any- 
thing but the strictest frugality was interpreted as sinful. When word 
reached them of the Wadsworth Institute, there was general objection 
to “the grandeur of the Wadsworth school building and to the High 
German language used there.” 

The church members were God-fearing, industrious, simple people 
with deep-seated religious convictions. All such matters as dress, 
language, and business deals had religious significance. The Bible 
was highly honored and daily devotions were common, though not 
universal. Worship services were well attended, though the period was 
seldom less than two hours, and travel was on foot. Church discipline 
was exercised with all seriousness; a departure from right standards 
was first met with admonition, then with church action. The 
Ordnungs-Gemeinde, as the church meeting for discipline was called, 
ruled severely on any evidence of pride, worldliness, or disobedience. 
Worship services lasted two to four hours, while the minister read 
and discussed at least a whole chapter, following which the deacon, 
remaining seated, gave testimony to the sermon. 

Dress customs described in the Berne church story were typical. For 
the women a long, plain dress was stipulated, material to be of 
somber color and without pattern. An apron usually was worn also 
and on the head a black, close-fitting cap. Silk caps with velvet 
trimming were curiously enough permitted, though they were not 
as common as those of cheaper material. Shawls were worn also but 
without fringes. The hair was combed straight back flat on the head. 
Two girls who appeared for baptism with their hair parted in the 
middle were refused the rite until they had recombed their hair in 
approved fashion. For men the costume was about as well prescribed 
with perhaps less occasion for variation. Homespun material of a 
drab color was used, trousers were fastened at the side, coats had no 
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turned-down collar and the lower front was rounded back to the 
tail. Buttons were commonly not used, the hat was low and broad 
brimmed, beards were common but mustaches forbidden. 

As time passed modification of these forms of worship and dress 
took place, but prior to the sixties little change had occurred. Inno- 
vations were frowned upon and sometimes severely criticized. This 
concern for outward form was sometimes at the expense of more 
serious matters. A warm, personal emphasis was absent from sermons, 
while religious life and evangelistic efforts as well as Sunday school 
and missionary interests were not known. Disruptive tendencies were 
present at times due to lack of understanding. There were those, 
however, who labored for a deeper spiritual life. One was David 
Baumgartner, who wrote in 1853: 


Without true repentance and change of heart, no forgiveness is promised. Be- 
cause we emphasize conversion of heart, some are met who cannot bear it and 
report that we would hold a new doctrine.’ 


This emphasis on the inner aspect was doubtless shared by many 
others and was supported by such outside influences as the tract 
societies and the Evangelicals. ‘The emphasis on personal salvation 
appealed to some of the staid Swiss, so that several families were 
drawn away; on the other hand their testimony probably pointed the 
way to many who remained in the church. 

The sixties appear to be the turning point in the history of the 
Swiss congregations. ‘This was the decade of the Civil War. However, 
this affected the Swiss churches but little for, even though naturalized 
soon after arrival in this country, they were not absorbed into the 
community life and did not feel social responsibilities beyond their 
own group. The war, for them, was something to be avoided; exemp- 
tion was usually possible, and life continued without too much dis- 
turbance. T'wo events of the sixties which left a more permanent mark 
were the visit of Daniel Hege, representing the new interests which 
were crystallizing in the organization of the General Conference, and 
the opening of the Wadsworth Institute. 

Hege’s tour of 1862 included the Swiss churches and affected them, 
first, in arousing an interest in the church periodical. Almost immedi- 
ately members of the Swiss congregations sent subscriptions for the 
Christliche Volksblatt. During 1863 several letters from the Swiss 
subscribers appeared in the paper; the first was from a Sonnenberg 
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reader who enclosed a letter of historical interest written ten years 
previously and dealing with conditions in Switzerland.* Another 
letter from the preacher of the Miinsterberg congregation was written 
in view of the apparent difficulty of the General Conference to find 
a place of meeting that year and invited the conference to meet with 
the Swiss churches in Indiana. 

Besides arousing an interest in the church periodical, Daniel Hege 
also turned attention to education and the problem of holding the 
youth in the church. He noted the fact that, in certain churches in 
which he had been, there were no members under forty years of age 
and that, if the congregations were to continue, there must be early 
training in God’s Word and good schools in the German language. 
Frontier conditions in the early years had made such training very 
difficult and only one church had attempted a parochial school. This 
school in Putnam County had met for a short period in 1838 and 
again in 1840 in the newly built log church, but it had soon died 
out. In the same congregation a private individual started a Sunday 
school in 1859 but opposition caused its suspension.° 

The strongest impulse toward new life and alignment of the 
Swiss churches with the General Conference and the Middle District 
came by way of the Wadsworth Institute. ‘The influence of this institu- 
tion was exerted through students and nowhere more clearly than in 
the case of Samuel F. Sprunger. 


THE INDIANA CONGREGATIONS 


As noted, the Swiss Mennonites located in Indiana in two congre- 
gations about seven miles apart. The first was settled about 1840 near 
the town of Vera Cruz, the second in 1852-1854 near what is now 
the town of Berne. The congregations were separate, not for reasons 
of incompatibility but for convenience. The first preacher of the 
earlier congregation was David Baumgartner, who was seventy-two 
years of age when coming to America and was followed by his son, 
Christian. There were others also but the two Baumgartners were the 
mainstay of the congregation. The father gave his name to the group 
and served it for fourteen years, while the son actively ministered for 
a total of twenty years. The Miinsterberg congregation brought with 
them an ordained elder, Peter S. Lehman, who served from 1852 to 
1868. He was followed by Christian Sprunger (1856-1886), who was 
assisted by Peter Habegger for a few years. 
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In 1868 there was brought into the ministry of the Minsterberg 
congregation one who was destined to be the center of revitalizing 
activities and a leader of his church for forty years. ‘The man was 
Samuel F. Sprunger, without question the most widely known and 
influential of the Swiss leaders. From seventeen nominees for preacher, 
“Sammy,” a mere youth of twenty years, was called and selected by 
lot.*° Sprunger, who had been baptized only three years, had no aspi- 
rations for the ministry and threatened to run away if chosen. Once 
selected and installed he began to think seriously of the work and 
decided to go to the new school being opened that year at Wadsworth, 
Ohio. ‘This was against the advice of his friends but displayed the 
good judgment, leadership, and fearlessness which later characterized 
him. 

Two and a half years were spent at Wadsworth. At first repelled 
by the strange dress and customs, he came to admire the deep religious 
fervor and understanding of the new professor from Germany. Thus 
began a lifetime of friendship with the van der Smissen family. In 
1870 half way through his course of schooling the young preacher 
returned to visit his home church. Eva Sprunger describes the appear- 
ance.** He was invited to speak briefly after the sermon. Appearing 
with a Bible under his arm, wearing a “store suit,” a white shirt and 
white collar, and a silver watch chain, he spoke in the High German 
of his Wadsworth professors instead of the Swiss dialect. His remarks 
were more like a brief sermon than the usual few words of testimony. 
The young people enjoyed it but, as his daughter says, “The old 
patriarchs of the church thought it sheer pride.” A year later, S. F. 
Sprunger, now graduated from the institute, returned to take up the 
work to which he had been elected only to find that he was not 
wanted. It was feared that he would not follow the order and would 
cause the downfall of the church. 

In the following twenty years of service S. F. Sprunger met and 
satisfactorily solved three important problems: first, unification of 
the congregation; second, release of the church from the bondage of 
form; and third, a more thorough appreciation and acceptance of 
inner religion and practical Christian service. 

The unification of the congregation came about slowly and was due 
to several factors, but Sprunger’s tact and sympathy were always evi- 
dent. Rejected by his own church at first, Sprunger was invited 
to preach in the Baumgartner church and, on the death of Christian 
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Baumgartner in 1878, he became the leader of the Baumgartner 
congregation. At the same time a growing section of the Miinsterberg 
congregation supported him, and in 1879 a church building was 
erected in the town of Berne. The new church became a welcome 
center for large gatherings, and increasing transportation facilities 
made attendance in town feasible. A growing friendly feeling was 
evidenced in the celebration of a joint communion service in 1883. 
Steps toward a complete union were urged by many from both sides. 
In 1886 the new church building was enlarged to be a common church 
home, and its rededication in September of that year marked the 
unification of the once diverse congregations. 

During these years the problem of form had also largely been solved 
by Sprunger’s clear emphasis on change of heart and righteousness. 
The matter of dress was almost completely neglected. In 1875 he 
performed the marriage ceremony for a bride resplendent in a violet- 
colored dress with a row of buttons down the front instead of the 
conventional black dress with apron. Women began to appear in 
hats after the visit of Professor van der Smissen with his wife and 
two daughters. By the end of the eighties both men and women were 
free to dress as they wished. So also with such questions as the order 
of worship services, the use of a song leader, the taking of photographs, 
or the paying of a pastor’s salary there was freedom. 

Sprunger was concerned with inner religion. His sermons were 
upbuilding, providing food rather than criticism. In pastoral work and 
choral work the inner significance was stressed. Harmony and rhythm 
were a failure, he insisted, unless they carried the message of the com- 
position. Midweek Bible study classes were begun. Evening services 
were started in 1881. Sunday school had been first organized in 1869 
but declined. It was revived in 1874 under Sprunger’s leadership and 
made an integral part of the church program. Education was en- 
couraged, and a church library was established. In the field of Chris- 
tian service the church was led into activities in missions and temper- 
ance, a Women’s Missionary Society being organized in 1887 and the 
Temperance Society in 1885. Though the Temperance Society was 
not identified with the church, it was the church men, including the 
pastor, who were the very life of the organization and eventually won 
the victory for a dry town. In 1886 occurred a revival of spiritual life 
in quite evangelical fashion. Over one hundred, mostly young people, 
were converted. Although there was some opposition to certain things 
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which seemed too much like the Evangelicals and other things which 
seemed too worldly, nevertheless, the congregation accepted this 
spiritual quickening and came to appreciate a warm religion of the 
heart. 

Thus it was that the years 1870 to 1890 provided foundation for 
this church which has since grown to be the largest in the General 
Conference. Formal adherence to the General Conference came early 
in the seventies and was brought about through the pastor’s influence. 
Sprunger’s Wadsworth contacts, both with students and faculty mem- 
bers as well as visiting ministers, assured his interest in the General 
Conference and the District Conferences under it. He first attended 
a General Conference in 1872 and in the succeeding years brought 
increasingly larger delegations accompanying him to the conference. 
By 1887 following the final amalgamation of all groups into one 
congregation and the revival of 1886, the congregation was fully sup- 
porting the General Conference. 


Missouri CONGREGATION 


As the Berne congregation was moving in the direction outlined, 
similar influences were working on other Swiss Mennonites. The 
second congregation to join the General Conference was that from the 
young settlement in Missouri. This settlement had been made com- 
paratively late (1867-70) by second generation Swiss and consisted 
of diverse elements from ten or more different communities.” The 
church council early decided to permit to each one “liberty of serving 
God according to his custom and conscience.” However, differences 
of opinion, largely on dress, brought about a division of the congre- 
gation; and in 1871 about twenty-five members, mostly of other 
Mennonite stock, formed the Mt. Zion Church, while the remaining 
fifty-one members of Swiss Mennonite background formed the Bethel 
Church. The Mt. Zion Church swung to closer affiliation with the 
(Old) Mennonites while the Bethel Church was led toward the 
General Conference. Previous to the separation the congregation had 
been assisted in organization and communion services by outside 
ministers, both from the General Conference and from the (Old) 
Mennonite Church. Following the separation the Bethel group was 
increasingly served by ministers from Summerfield, Illinois, and the 
southeast Iowa churches of the General Conference. Since the Bethel 
Church had no fully ordained minister until 1879, such men as Chris- 
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tian Krehbiel from Summerfield and John C. Krehbiel from West 
Point assisted in special services. On the invitation of these men, the 
Bethel Church joined the Western Conference in 1879 and received 
an impetus in Sunday school and mission activities. 

In 1871, P. P. Lehman, Jr., was elected to the ministry and chose 
to take theological work at Wadsworth before entering his ministry. 
Thus, again Wadsworth influence was exerted through a minister who 
served the church for thirty-two years. Missions became a matter of 
great interest to the church so that in 1878, following a visit of S. S. 
Haury, the whole church was organized as a mission society; and 
the parochial school was instituted with M. S. Moyer, a Pennsylvania 
student from Wadsworth, called to be teacher. 

The Bethel Church, a small church out in the west and composed 
largely of younger people, was able to adjust itself quite rapidly and 
well illustrates the way in which association with General Conference 
leaders, adoption of new methods of work, and attendance at the 
Wadsworth Institute led the way step by step to full participation in 
the General Conference movement. 


SONNENBERG CONGREGATION 


The third Swiss Mennonite congregation to join the General Con- 
ference came from the Sonnenberg settlement. In this oldest of these 
Swiss communities events had moved quite peaceably until the time 
of the Civil War, when differences began to develop.** The influence 
of the Wadsworth Institute, opened in 1868 only thirty miles away, 
sharpened these differences and eventually led to disruption of the 
congregation. The visit of Daniel Hege prior to this had aroused 
some interest in education but had also met with conservative oppo- 
sition. When the school actually appeared there was fear that it 
would minister to pride and loss of simplicity and the nonresistant 
faith. Students from the school who came to visit the congregation 
aroused doubts by using the High German and by their “stylish dress” 
and by advocating innovations in methods of church work. The re- 
action culminated in a congregational resolution in 1870 forbidding 
members to attend the Wadsworth Institute. Yet stricter action was 
taken the following year threatening church discipline against those 
who would have any relations whatever with the school, and the 
action was reiterated in 1873 when an attempt was made to re- 
consider the question. In spite of this several young men attended 
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the Wadsworth school and became the center of a new faction com- 
posed of younger members and those who were more open to ideas 
from the outside environment. 

This younger group, led by David Moser, started a Sunday school 
in 1872 which had varying fortunes. In 1877 a missionary society was 
organized with fifteen members. The Sunday school was revived in 
1882 with some success, and a literary society was organized in 1886. 

Steps toward a more definite break began in 1884 when a visit was 
paid to the Sonnenberg congregation by S. F. Sprunger. He preached 
in the church on Sunday morning and, innocently enough, held a 
devotional meeting in the home of one of the members in the evening. 
The service was much appreciated and developed into a regular Sun- 
day evening devotional meeting. This was patronized by the new 
faction but frowned upon by the older group, who interpreted it as 
dissatisfaction with the regular services. A crisis was reached in 1886 
when members of the catechetical class were warned that they would 
not be baptized if they continued attendance at the devotional meetings. 
This led the prayer meeting group to consider organizing independent- 
ly. S. F. Sprunger and C. J. van der Smissen were invited as advisers 
with the result that the organization was completed with eighteen 
charter members and a minister elected by direct vote, without using 
the lot. A simple church building was erected and dedicated on No- 
vember 28, 1886, with S. F. Sprunger in charge of the service and 
C. J. van der Smissen assisting. More members were added, and by 
the end of the year there was a membership of forty. Progressive 
ideas—library, missions, Sunday school, prayer meetings—which the 
new group had sponsored were continued and enlarged. With these 
interests and advisers, association with the General Conference was 
logical and was initiated in October 1887, by entertaining the Sunday 
School Convention and the annual Western Conference. 


PUTNAM AND ALLEN COUNTIES CONGREGATIONS 


The large congregation of Swiss Mennonites located between Bluff- 
ton and Pandora, Ohio, was the last to affiliate with the General 
Conference. It joined as late as 1893. It differed from the Berne church 
in that there was no young, trained pastor to stimulate the move, 
from the Missouri congregation in that there was a large body of 
fairly conservative members who could not react quickly, and from 
the Sonnenberg congregation in that the group held together and 
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moved without an unfortunate split in the congregation. John Moser 
was chosen as preacher in 1853 and as elder in 1864 and guided the 
church with a wise hand.** He was tactful and ready to accept inno- 
vations but not the one to promote unpopular moves or risk division 
of the congregation. Although there was no wide cleft between the 
progressive and the conservative elements, both influences were present 
in the congregation. After S. F. Sprunger accepted the leadership of 
progressives in Indiana, many of the older brethren in both Putnam 
County and Sonnenberg opposed him strenuously. Interest in the 
church papers and in education aroused by Daniel Hege in 1862 
seemed to have largely died out in the seventies. The Mennonitische 
Friedensbote for the year 1871 shows only three or four subscribers 
from the Putnam County community, and even ten years later there 
are barely a half dozen. On the other hand there were forces working 
in the direction of new methods. Several students attended the Wads- 
worth Institute and at least three of them returned to work in the 
local church. Sunday schools were attempted, first about 1859.* 
It was short-lived, but a second attempt in the later sixties met for 
several summers. In 1874 another attempt was made with only partial 
success."° None of these efforts had been sanctioned by the church, 
but in 1877 it was possible to start a Sunday school, and by the early 
eighties the idea was fully accepted. Interest in missions was developing 
at the same time, so that a contribution of $71 was sent to the mission 
treasurer of the General Conference in 1881. 


CONFERENCE ASSOCIATION AND CoMMUNITY LIFE 

The eighties marked the time of growing interest in cooperative 
activities. Subscriptions to the church paper increased and reports of 
church activities appeared more frequently in the Christlicher Bundes- 
bote. A Sunday School Convention attended by representatives of 
the three Swiss communities at Berne, Bluffton, and Dalton was held 
in the Old White church near Bluffton in 1885.*7 S. F. Sprunger was 
elected chairman and A. Zurfliih secretary. The convention was re- 
peated and became an annual district Sunday School Convention. It 
was through participation in this Sunday school conference and other 
conference activities related to it that the Putnam County congrega- 
tions were drawn into the General Conference. This took place on the 
occasion of the erection of a new brick church building, called the 
St. John Church, at the north end of the settlement in 1889. The 
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Middle District churches were invited to hold their annual conference 
in the new church and accepted. S. F. Sprunger, as chairman, pre- 
sented the value of conference work; and members of the congrega- 
tion were well impressed with the conference. A similar invitation was 
extended to the General Conference to hold its 1893 session in the 
St. John Church. The congregation took this occasion to vote by a 
large majority to apply for membership in the General Conference. 
Thus, the large congregation of about eight hundred members affil- 
iated with both the district and General Conference. 

The majority of the nineteenth century Swiss Mennonite immi- 
grants, as has been seen, associated themselves with the General Con- 
ference of Mennonites in the last half of the century. This step in- 
volved bridging a rather wide gap; for the Swiss by the force of cir- 
cumstances had tended toward a conservative and exclusive pattern 
of life, while the General Conference churches had been led in the 
direction of more liberal customs and broader cooperation. The 
merging of the two was by no means a foregone conclusion, and no- 
table groups remained outside of General Conference affiliation. The 
Sonnenberg congregation, after the Salem Church separated, re- 
mained independent of any conference connection until 1936 when 
about half broke off to join the Ohio Conference of the (Old) Men- 
nonites, forming the Kidron Church. Small groups had also withdrawn 
from each of the other settlements to link up with the (Old) Menno- 
nites. In Putnam County a number became convinced regarding the 
observance of foot washing as a ceremony and followed the minister, 
John Thut, to start what was known as the Zion congregation.** A 
church building was erected in 1857, and about 1868 association was 
started with the Ohio Conference of the (Old) Mennonites. This 
relationship continued until 1925 when the church disbanded and 
the members joined local Swiss Mennonite churches of the General 
Conference. 

The Crown Hill congregation of the Chippewa Settlement also 
joined the (Old) Mennonite Conference. These people were closely 
allied to the Putnam County settlers and the two communities devel- 
oped along parallel lines until the nineties. Women of the Chippewa 
congregation were then beginning to lay aside their bonnets for the 
customary American hat when two of the three congregational leaders 
were induced to forbid this innovation. The trend was stopped, the 
church directed into more conservative lines and consequently never 
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associated with the General Conference. 

Of the various factors that determined the allegiance of the Swiss 
congregations to the General Conference perhaps the most important 
was the type of leadership and the personalities involved. S. F. 
Sprunger obviously was the outstanding leader both for his own con- 
gregation and the Swiss in general. John Moser in the Putman 
County community exerted much of the same kind of influence but 
lacked the training and aggressive quality. At the same time personal 
influence had a great deal to do with those who did not join the Gen- 
eral Conference, and the outstanding illustration here is Menno 
Steiner from the Putnam County community. A member of the Zion 
Church and a teacher in the community, he was invited in his early 
twenties to join J. F. Funk in the Mennonite Publishing Company 
at Elkhart. In this connection he traveled widely and came to occupy 
positions of importance in his conference. He was a leader in pro- 
gressive moves, especially missions and evangelism, and incidentally 
was a key figure in guiding the Crown Hill congregation into its 
conference association. 

The influence of the Wadsworth Institute among the Swiss has 
been indicated in the case of S. F. Sprunger. ‘The school was in oper- 
ation from 1868 to 1878, just the years when young men could pre- 
pare for leadership in the critical period of the Swiss churches. Every 
Swiss congregation which adopted progressive methods between 1870 
and 1895 had students at the institute. The emphasis there placed on 
prayer, rebirth, Sunday school work, missionary activities, trained 
leadership appeared in the congregation represented. Allied with this, 
of course, was the introduction of these new forms of work. For these, 
conferences were set up where churches could consider together how 
best to carry forward the new activities. Thus Sunday school and 
mission interests brought the people together and forced to their at- 
tention the need of interchurch conference relationship. Perhaps Sun- 
day school work was the most important in opening the Swiss con- 
gregations to new activities and relating them to each other and to 
the churches of the Middle District and General Conference. 

The religious development of the Swiss Mennonite communities 
was parallel with a larger social movement in which their relation to 
the community changed from that of an exclusive, foreign language 
settlement to one of town residence, with English-speaking, high school 
education, and at times intermarriage with outsiders. From 1875 to 
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1895 was the time when this transition was most noticeable. In this 
period Mennonite business enterprises changed from lumbering and 
blacksmithing in the settlement to stores in town dealing in such 
necessities as hardware and drygoods. So also in public service, Men- 
nonites moved from country schoolteaching to holding such local 
township offices as trustee and treasurer. After 1895 greater freedom 
in the business enterprises permitted the Swiss Mennonites to enter 
the fields of banking and photography and even sell jewelry and 
millinery, while in public office some advanced to country and state 
offices or served as city mayor. 

This social change, of course, was not unrelated to the introduction 
of the new methods of church work which have been mentioned, nor 
to participation in district and General Conference, nor to the eventual 
introduction of musical instruments in the church and the use of the 
English language instead of the German. Whether these changes 
were good or not is not the question; most of them were inevitable. 
While some of the forms of simplicity and much of the outward 
distinction of dress were lost, the Swiss Mennonites at the end of the 
century still retained many of their fundamental traditional traits. 
They were definitely agricultural, and even in town were essentially 
rural-minded; they were industrious; they still appreciated their solid 
German hymns, literature, and even language. Such primary doctrines 
as baptism of believers, nonresistance, and opposition to the oath 
were stoutly maintained. In spite of superficial changes in dress and 
customs the Swiss were Mennonite at heart. However, the edge had 
been taken off the idea of separation in that its physical characteristics 
were no longer so noticeable and the clash with society was softened. 
With greater freedom in this respect the Ordnungs-Gemeinde lost 
much of its necessity, and church discipline found little expression. 
In the matter of inner response to evangelical truth and in its prosecu- 
tion in missions and evangelism and social responsibility, the Swiss Men- 
nonites had recovered some of the early essential Mennonite qualities, 
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SOUTH GERMAN MENNONITES AND 
CONFERENCE BEGINNINGS 


We have seen how a section of the Amish in central Illinois under 
the leadership of Joseph Stucky had come to a group consciousness 
and had been led toward wider Mennonite affiliation; also how de- 
scendants of Swiss Mennonite immigrants of the nineteenth century 
had been led in the same direction. Reference has been made to the 
Middle District Conference but no explanation given as to its origin 
or development. This came about largely through the stimulus of a 
third group to which we should now turn. 


‘THE SouTH GERMAN CONGREGATIONS 


The South German Mennonites who came to America and located 
in this Central District area arrived in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. They were Swiss in descent but came from families 
who had long been located in the Palatinate area of South Germany. 
They were much more influenced by cultural and religious changes 
taking place in Germany than were the Swiss Mennonites who had 
been more isolated. The South German churches had by this time 
built church buildings and even installed bells in the belfry and 
organs; some had adopted the system of a paid ministry. They had 
also been more touched by the evangelical moves in current Prot- 
estantism and particularly had their missionary interests been aroused. 
In coming to this country they left a trail of individuals and small 
settlements all the way from western New York to St. Louis and 
southeast Iowa. There was much intercommunication between the 
separate groups with intermarriage and blood relationship. 

One of the earliest to arrive was Jacob Krehbiel who came from 
the Primerhof in the Palatinate and in 1831 located on a farm at 
Clarence Center, New York. He had originally intended to settle in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, but in New York he found a Men- 
nonite congregation which promised pleasant associations. His rela- 
tive, Daniel Krehbiel, from the Weierhof arrived the following year 
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and went on as far as Cleveland. Other South German Mennonite 
immigrants located inland from Cleveland near Hayesville in Ashland 
County, Ohio. Their number was never large but did suffice to call 
a teacher from Germany in 1850. Later arrivals located farther west 
traveling usually overland and sometimes down the Ohio River. In 
this way many of them stopped at the Mennonite settlement in Butler 
County near Cincinnati. Some even stayed here for a few years, or 
got married here, and later moved on to places farther west. 

In the early forties several families located near the town of 
Summerfield, Illinois, just across the Mississippi River from St. Louis. 
Jacob Leisy visited this area and returned to his home in the Palatin- 
ate to lead another party of immigrants to this place in the same 
decade. Similarly two settlements were formed in Lee County in the 
southeast corner of Iowa. In 1839 John C. Krehbiel and his wife 
were probably the first Mennonites to locate in Iowa. Others followed 
in the forties and located in a settlement south of the town of West 
Point. Plans were made to organize a congregation and start services 
in 1845 but were disrupted by the murder of the preacher, John 
Miller, in an attempted robbery. Since no more ministers came in the 
next few years, John C. Krehbiel and Jacob Ellenberger were chosen 
in 1849 to serve as preachers. Fifteen heads of families were repre- 
sented in the organization. Practically all of these were from the 
Palatinate or Bavaria and located in Lee County in the forties. In 
1850 their small log church seating possibly thirty people was dedi- 
cated. It was the first Mennonite church to be built in Iowa and 
popularly came to be called the Busch Gemeinde.* The church opened 
a German parochial school in the fall of 1856 and called Daniel 
Hege as its first teacher. In 1855 services were started at the town of 
West Point for the convenience of those located there, and in 1863 
a new church was built in town. 

A second Lee County settlement was being made at the same time 
and was located about ten miles southwest of West Point. The church 
was organized in 1851 with fifteen families, and more were added in 
the next few years. Meetings were held in a schoolhouse until 1855 
when a combined church and school building was erected. Christian 
Schowalter was then called from Ashland County, Ohio, to be the 
teacher and became the outstanding leader of the congregation for 
many years.” This second congregation was known as the Zion con- 
gregation. A third congregation was organized in 1868 when members 
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near the town of Franklin built a church there. John S. Hirschler was 
ordained as their elder in 1872 and served until 1884. The three 
churches were closely related. Franklin disbanded about 1895, and 
West Point last reported officially to the conference in 1898 though 
occasional meetings may have been held for a few years afterward. 
The Zion church with its present building erected in Donnellson in 
1907 represents the continuing life of all three early congregations. 

It was these congregations which, in their early life, showed an 
active interest in missions, education, and new evangelical movements. 
In 1853 the two churches which were about nine miles apart formed a 
union with a constitution and adopted, for the combined group, the 
name German Evangelical Mennonite Congregation.* In the year 
1854 when the constitution was ratified and all members’ signatures 
were added, there were forty-five communicants at West Point and 
one hundred and thirty-six at the Zion Church. The constitution 
shows a conscious Mennonite emphasis on doctrine, discipline, and 
thorough catechetical instruction. Although they used preachers select- 
ed from the congregation, preference was expressed for a trained 
ministry; and it was assumed that financial support would be neces- 
sary in order to secure able men. 

The interest of these two small congregations in the matter of 
missions is notable. In 1854 it is recorded that the West Point con- 
gregation had sent the amount of fifty guilders to the Mennonite 
Missionary Society in Amsterdam. Home missions, however, con- 
cerned them just as much, if not more, for there were many scattered 
individuals and small groups to which they felt a responsibility. A 
letter by Jacob Schneble of the Zion congregation reports a small con- 
gregation of fourteen communicants in Polk City, Iowa, which had 
been organized in 1858 and was now under an energetic elder, Joseph 
Schroeder, who had made contacts with the West Point congregation.* 
Besides these three organized congregations there were scattered 
members, of whom thirteen were known in the city of Oskaloosa. 
These had no pastor but were served occasionally by elders from one 
of the three congregations. Jacob Krehbiel I had been appointed to 
this particular duty by the joint congregations and was supported to 
the extent of his travel expenses in this responsibility. Much concern 
was expressed for these Oskaloosa brethren, and their need is reiter- 
ated frequently. Other isolated Mennonites are known in Washington 
County and Fayette County and Cass County as well as a small con- 
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gregation near Davenport in Muscatine County which was eventually 
disrupted by migration movements. The Amish in Iowa were also 
known although there was little contact with them. 

It was a sense of responsibility to these scattered Mennonites that, 
as much as anything, stimulated the two joint congregations, in their 
meeting of 1859, to find ways and means for serving the small settle- 
ments and especially the single scattered families. For this purpose the 
congregations were to receive contributions each Sunday, one for 
foreign work and one for the home mission. It was felt, further, that 
all organized congregations throughout the country should join in 
this responsibility to the scattered brethren; and a committee was 
appointed to correspond with other Mennonite congregations, inviting 
them to participate in this service and to join them in a conference to 
be held the next spring at West Point for consideration of this matter. 
This is the invitation which brought about the conference of 1860 at 
West Point in which the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Church was born. 

When the conference met in 1860 it may well be regarded as the 
beginning of the Middle District Conference, although what actually 
resulted was the organization of a broader General Conference. The 
district conference organization was delayed until 1868. In the mean- 
time three more General Conference sessions were held. In these 
there were representatives from nine congregations located in the 
area from Ontario to Iowa besides the Pennsylvania congregations 
which were a unit in themselves. These congregations open to future 
alignment with the Middle District were: 


1. The Zion Congregation, Franklin Township, Lee County, Iowa, largest of 
the three Iowa congregations with an outstanding leader in Christian Schowalter. 

2. The West Point Congregation, also of Lee County, Iowa, active under 
their original leader, John C. Krehbiel, until his death in 1886 and for ten more 
years until merged with Zion. 

3. The Franklin Congregation, organized in 1868, and immediately joined 
the district organization. 

4, The Salem Congregation of Washington County, Iowa, sometimes referred 
to as of Dayton, Iowa, since that was their post office. The people of this group 
were related to the preceding but were smaller in number and lost out due to 
migration farther west. 

5. The Summerfield C ongregation, Summerfield, Illinois, the largest con- 
gregation in the area until the Berne, Indiana, antes became active. It was 
also the center of most new movements under its aggressive leader, Christian 
Krehbiel, until his move in 1879 to locate in Halstead, Kansas. 
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6. The Ashland Congregation, near Haysville, Ashland County, Ohio, small 
but active under the van der Smissens. 

7. The Wadsworth Congregation, Wadsworth, Ohio, doing active work under 
their pastor, Ephraim Hunsberger. This congregation was a key one in the 
General Conference, but probably because of association with Ontario churches 
in a Canada-Ohio Conference it came later into the district connection. 

8. A congregation at “The Twenty,” near Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

9. A congregation at Waterloo, Ontario. Both Ontario congregations supported 
Daniel Hoch and later left General Conference connections. Congregations at 
Stevensville and Niagara Falls at a later date carried on, in the General Con- 
ference and the district conference, some of this Ontario interest. 


The first six of these congregations were of South German Men- 
nonite stock. The last three were of Pennsylvania Mennonite immi- 
gration of the previous century. It may be in order to go back and 
trace the development of these Ohio and Ontario churches which 
came into the picture at this time. 


THE CANADA-OHnIO CONFERENCE 


It will be remembered that the eighteenth century Mennonite immi- 
gration, occurring largely between 1710 and 1760, had settled in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania. In spite of the Revolutionary War and 
contemporary changes these congregations had retained much of an 
isolated settlement type of living with their deep religious convictions 
and customs largely unaltered. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century influences were operating which brought about changes. 
Following the Revolutionary War quite a number migrated to On- 
tario, perhaps hoping to retain their nonresistant faith with less diffi- 
culty, and also to take advantage of the lower-priced land. At the 
same time, with the opening of the west, eastern Pennsylvania Men- 
nonites spread to the western part of that state, on into Ohio and 
into areas still farther west. It was at this time, also, that a major 
schism occurred among the Pennsylvania Mennonites, centering 
around J. H. Oberholtzer, in which the East Pennsylvania Conference 
of Mennonites was inaugurated. This occurred in 1847 and marks 
the beginning of this group which later participated in the General 
Conference: Social and religious conditions which brought about the 
division of 1847 were also operating in Canada and in the west. From 
this came the Ontario and Ohio churches which came to be associated 
with the Iowa movement mentioned above. 

In Canada Daniel Hoch of Jordan in Lincoln County, ater, 
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and preacher in the church at “The Twenty” was influenced by the 
revival movements sweeping the country at that time; while he re- 
mained consciously Mennonite in his thought and attitude, he adopted 
some of the forms of the Methodists or Evangelicals. ‘Two of his asso- 
ciates did join the Evangelical Association.” Hoch sponsored prayer 
meetings in the church and adopted some of the other emotional ex- 
pressions current in the revival movement. Some time during the 
forties he became the leader of a prayer meeting party in his church, 
and the congregation was divided over the question. After a series of 
events somewhat confused and not entirely in order, he was put out 
by his bishop and, though later reinstated, was apparently voted out 
by the congregation.® This happened in 1849 and left Hoch and his 
followers estranged from the church and seeking fellowship elsewhere. 
Soon after this John H. Oberholtzer, who had gone through a some- 
what similar experience, became acquainted with Hoch and the two 
formed a friendship. Oberholtzer ordained Hoch as bishop in 1851 
and, in the succeeding years, helped organize the congregations that 
supported him. At first there were two congregations: one was his 
own at “The Twenty” and the other at Bauman’s School and Meeting 
House in Waterloo County. In 1853 Hoch began itineration among 
the small and scattered congregations in this area; the same year he 
paid a six-week visit to eastern Pennsylvania and perhaps at that time 
met Jacob Krehbiel of Clarence Center, New York. Through these 
contacts he became acquainted with other brethren including the 
congregation at Wadsworth, Ohio. 

The congregation at Wadsworth, Ohio, had been started largely by 
Pennsylvania Mennonites who migrated to the west. The first families 
arrived in 1851, and the following year Ephraim Hunsberger from 
Pennsylvania came to visit relatives and preached for the little com- 
pany of settlers. Later they invited him to become their pastor, which 
call he accepted and moved to Wadsworth where he became an 
important figure in the life of this congregation and of the conference 
of which it became a part.’ A church building was erected in the 
summer of 1853; and at the dedication of the church, the congrega- 
tion was formally organized with five families of ten members. The 
number doubled in the first year so that by 1857 there were one 
hundred pupils in the Sunday school, and the church was engaged 
in an aggressive program. It was during these same years that Daniel 
Hoch and his followers were developing their relations and had started 
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an annual conference. In 1855 when this conference was scheduled 
to meet on May 25 in Waterloo County, the Wadsworth church sent 
a request that their pastor, Ephraim Hunsberger, and Johannes Neiss 
might be permitted to unite with them, “in as far as an annual 
conference council can further the general welfare of our Ohio and 
Canada congregations.”* The Ontario group gladly accepted this 
request, and in the years from 1855 until about 1871 delegates from 
the two areas met alternately in Canada or in Ohio in a conference 
which was called in German, the Konferenz Rath der vereinigten 
Abtheilung der Mennoniten Gemeinschaft in Canada-West und Ohio. 
The duty to support missions for the heathen was recognized, and 
great concern was expressed over the Mennonites in isolated places 
where no preacher was available. ‘The Council sought to find men 
who could be responsible for this home missionary work and in 1858 
appointed Daniel Hoch for itinerant work among isolated congrega- 
tions without pastors. Various attempts were made to draw the Penn- 
sylvania churches into association in this united conference but with 
no response. When the invitation was received to attend the confer- 
ence called in the spring of 1860 at West Point, Iowa, the Canada- 
Ohio conference apparently took no official notice; however, among 
those who attended the conference was Samuel B. Baumann from 
Waterloo County who was active in the Ontario wing of the joint 
conference. The second conference in 1861 found four representatives 
from Wadsworth and three from Ontario. Daniel Hoch was present 
and was elected chairman of the General Conference. The Ontario 
brethren continued to be represented until 1866, ‘after which time 
they no longer attended the conference sessions. 

The Canada-Ohio Conference continued joint meetings until 1871. 
Through this fifteen-year period of cooperation, connections were 
fostered between Wadsworth and Clarence Center, New York, with 
Ontario congregations at Stevensville and Niagara Falls which long 
retained relations with the General Conference and the Middle Dis- 
trict. The joint conference also provided fellowship between congre- 
gations at a time when it was very much needed and no other facili- 
ties were available. After the joint meetings ceased, Wadsworth re- 
mained in the General Conference connection while the Hoch 
churches of Ontario seem to have gone into a movement known as 
the New Mennonites which later became part of the Mennonite 
Brethren in Christ. 
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THE WESTERN CONFERENCE (1868-1888) 


The Western Conference as it operated from 1868 to 1888 was the 
precursor of the Middle District Conference. It grew out of the logic 
of the situation in the sixties after the General Conference was organ- 
ized. It has been recounted earlier how the Iowa congregations made 
the key move in stimulating the beginning of the General Conference. 
In this first decade there were four groups of churches participating 
in the General Conference. The Iowa-Illinois congregations were in 
one area; the Wadsworth and Ashland County congregations, along 
with a small group at Cleveland, were in the second area; two 
churches in Ontario were in the third area; while the Pennsylvania 
churches constituted a fourth area with a more concentrated member- 
ship. In such matters as the support of foreign missions, the setting up 
of an educational institution, and publication, their interests were 
common and the fields were so demanding that only the broadest 
organization could administer a worthwhile program. In the matter 
of home missions or the care of scattered members and isolated con- 
gregations they had another common interest, but the needs were so 
localized that each area had its own particular concerns. Congrega- 
tions of the area had their own local endeavors in this line before the 
General Conference was organized and, in the case of Pennsylvania as 
well as the Canada and Ohio churches, there were continuing local 
organizations to care for these interests. ‘To the churches farther west 
it soon became apparent that a local conference meeting annually and 
paying attention to their own specific needs was essential. 

Christian Krehbiel at Summerfield, Illinois, is said to have first 
agitated for such a conference. It was organized at a meeting called 
in 1868 at the Zion Church, Franklin Township, Iowa. The following 
words give intimation of the sentiment back of the meeting: 


For several years past there was felt among us deep pity for, and sympathy with, 
the condition of many of our brethren in the north and west who have become 
isolated and are without the necessary spiritual care. ... This matter had been 
brought under consideration here and found considerable support. In order, 
however, to be able to discharge this obligation, a conference was proposed of 
as many churches as would care to share in this work of love. Accordingly 
we've extended an invitation to all churches known to us and situated within 
a certain distance.® 


Since at this time there were very few churches, and in fact little 
population west of the Mississippi, this river represented a western 
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end of organized American society. Hence the name adopted was the 
Western Conference in distinction from that which had been organ- 
ized earlier in the east. Actually hardy settlers were at that very 
moment moving out to fill out the vacant spaces farther west, and 
twenty years later the name would be quite unsuitable but for the 
moment that was not seen. 

The churches which in 1868 adhered to the Western Conference 
were only five in number, namely: the Summerfield Congregation in 
Illinois, and four congregations in Iowa—Zion, West Point, Franklin 
Center, and the Salem Church in Washington County. Their activity 
in visiting scattered congregations was immediately apparent. John 
C. Krehbiel presented a report at the second session telling of travel 
in April and May 1869, to Missouri. There, near Tipton, he met 
Weltys and Mosers where he visited in homes and preached. He had 
fellowship with the Bethel Church which at that time had not yet 
divided but was in disagreement over foot washing. From there he 
went on to Hickory County, visiting several Amish brethren and 
Peter Lehman. He spoke in two house services with attendances of 
thirty and forty and commented, “If only believers were not separated, 
what a fine congregation Hickory County might have.” At Dallas 
County he met a Brother Rerrode at Long Lane and there “preached 
the word from the cross.”” He was deeply impressed with the need for 
an evangelist who could use both English and German, as many of 
the families, originally Pennsylvania Dutch, were losing the German 
language. Via Arlington, he went to Peter Wiebe at Rolla, Missouri. 
The results were meager, he said, because the time was short and his 
talents limited, but God had blessed the Word and there was need 
for much more work.*° 

The five churches mentioned constituted the membership of the 
Western Conference until 1873 when the young minister of the 
Berne, Indiana, congregation, Samuel F. Sprunger, attended the con- 
ference on his own responsibility. ‘Though not authorized as a delegate 
he was heartily accepted, given a vote, and elected secretary of the 
conference. He participated actively and, at the close of the confer- 
ence, took responsibility to invite the conference to meet in Berne, 
Indiana, for the session two years hence. The conference gladly ac- 
cepted the suggestion and formally invited the Berne congregation 
and others in the west to send representatives to the next conference. 
“Brethren, come to the Western Conference and help us in the work 
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of the Lord!” they said. 

From 1875 on, the conference began to grow more rapidly. In that 
year there was added a congregation from Halstead, Kansas. This 
was a logical step since the Halstead Church was very closely related 
to Summerfield. Christian Krehbiel at Summerfield had been one 
of the first to display interest in the Mennonite immigration from 
Russia which became imminent in the early seventies. Bernhardt 
Warkentin arrived with three other young men in 1872 and remained 
in America locating at Summerfield. Summerfield earlier had been 
looking for a teacher for their German parochial school and had in- 
vited a young man from South Russia by the name of David Goerz. 
He accepted the invitation and arrived in Summerfield in 1873. These 
two men with Christian Krehbiel became active in assisting and di- 
recting the Russian Mennonite immigrants who began to arrive in 
larger numbers after 1873. Krehbiel had earlier conceived the idea 
of a Mennonite colony in the west and had proposed such a plan to 
the Western Conference in 1869. He reasoned very logically that 
Mennonites were becoming too scattered by individually seeking land 
and that a cooperative ogranization could select land better, purchase 
more cheaply, and provide for common church and school interests. 
A committee was appointed by the conference to work out details 
and publish the plan.** Considerable interest was expressed, but before 
the plan got into operation Russian Mennonite immigrants began to 
arrive in such numbers that other arrangements for their location 
were made; and the plan never materialized quite as Krehbiel 
dreamed. However, many of the Summerfield members were con- 
cerned, and four of them were sent to search out a location for a 
permanent settlement in Kansas.” 

Halstead was the selection of this committee, and in January 1874, 
about thirty brethren bought land in that vicinity. Warkentin was 
the first of the group to move out there; others followed including 
David Goerz in 1875 and Christian Krehbiel in 1879. With this com- 
bined Russian and American background, Halstead rapidly became 
the center of activity for the General Conference and for the Kansas 
congregations. In 1875 Halstead must have been a very small con- 
gregation and actually had no member present at the conference but 
was represented by Christian Krehbiel. The conference in closing de- 
cided to meet for the next year at the home of the new congregation 
in Halstead, Kansas. By 1878 the Halstead congregation merited 
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two votes and grew so that in ten years it was accorded six votes. It 
would be interesting to study this unusual congregation further, but 
that would be beside the point for the story of the Middle District. The 
main point of interest is that the Halstead congregation became the 
center of General Conference activity in Kansas and precipitated a 
movement which brought one after another of the Russian Menno- 
nite congregations into affiliation with the Western Conference. In 
1886 at the nineteenth session there were ten Kansas congregations 
belonging to the Western Conference to balance another ten from 
the east. 

There were other congregations added to the Western Conference 
besides those from Kansas; and the next one to join was the Bethel 
congregation, designated then at Tipton, Missouri, but better known 
now as Fortuna. This has already been mentioned in connection with 
the Swiss Mennonites who formed the major part of the congregation. 
Their pastor, P. P. Lehman, had attended the Wadsworth Institute 
and returned in 1873 to serve the church for thirty-two fruitful years. 
His congregation joined the Western Conference in 1879. 

Two small congregations from the far east were added to the 
Western Conference in 1882. They were Clarence Center, New York, 
and Niagara Falls, Ontario. The previous year their pastor, Jacob 
Krehbiel, had attended the conference and been accorded a vote. 
They represented the work and influence of Jacob Krehbiel among 
Mennonites who had moved to that vicinity from Pennsylvania. The 
congregations were never large but were represented regularly. They 
were active for many years under the influence of the Krehbiel family. 
In 1885 the congregation, first called Black Creek but later referred 
to as Stevensville, Ontario, was also accepted into the conference. This 
had somewhat the same background as the Niagara Falls congrega- 
tions. It, too, was never very large but continued active in the con- 
ference until well into the present century. 

The Hickory County, Missouri, congregation usually referred to 
as Elkton, Missouri, joined the Western Conference in 1884. One of 
their members, P. C. Lehman, had attended a conference in 1880, 
and from this time on until 1890 they were represented quite reg- 
ularly. 

In 1887 the newly organized and active group from the Swiss set- 
tlement near Dalton, Wayne County, Ohio, joined the Conference. 
This was the Salem congregation whose story and relation to the 
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Wadsworth Institute has already been recounted. 

One of the last congregations from this Middle District area to join 
actively in the work of the Western Conference was that at Wadsworth, 
Ohio. This tardiness seems the more surprising since Wadsworth had 
been active in the General Conference for twenty years. It first came 
into Western Conference association in 1885 and from then on con- 
tinued as one of the more active churches of the conference. The 
reason why Wadsworth was not involved in Western Conference ac- 
tivities sooner is fairly clear. The church was tied up with the Canada- 
Ohio conference, and as long as that functioned their conference 
needs were satisfied. In addition they were closely related to the Penn- 
sylvania conference in background and interests and may well have 
looked in that direction. Furthermore, as the center of the educational 
institution of the General Conference and other General Conference 
activities, the congregation was amply supplied with interests and 
activities without participating in a Western Conference. 

In 1888, which was the last year of the operation of the conference 
under the name of the Western Conference, there were added to it 
two important congregations. These were the Emmanuel Congregation 
of Noble, Iowa, and the congregation from Pulaski in Davis County, 
Iowa. These were from Amish Mennonite background and have been 
discussed previously. Under their aggressive leaders, Benjamin Eicher 
and Philip Roulet, they became active and valuable members of the 
conference. | 

A list of the congregations which were members of the Western 
Conference as of 1888 will be found in Table II. One congregation 
which does not appear on the list was represented by David Scharf 
in the 1888 conference. It is designated as Clearford, Cass County, 
Missouri. It is not referred to again either before or after. 


Home Mission Work of the Western Conference 


As indicated already it was the work of home missions which most 
concerned the conference and which stimulated its organization. The 
first session in 1868 elected two ministers to serve as Retseprediger, or 
traveling evangelists. ‘They were Christian Krehbiel and John C. 
Krehbiel; both were reelected again and again and served until 
1875. In the meantime Christian Schowalter had returned from his 
service with the Wadsworth school and was elected as Reiseprediger 
from 1871 to 1874. To this position.S. F. Sprunger was also elected 
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on his first attendance at the conference in 1873 and served inter- 
mittently for many years. With the coming of the Russian Menno- 
nites after 1873, this work became even more important for the con- 
ference was warned that, while the Mennonites were sending inter- 
mittent and part-time workers, other denominations had planted 
full-time evangelists gene the new immigrants to win them to their 
connection. 

The General Conference was also invited in home mission work 
and the dividing line between responsibilities and work of the two 
conferences was hard to draw. The Western Conference felt their 
resources were insufficient for the task and as early as 1872 proposed 
that the General Conference elect a full-time Reiseprediger. ‘The 
General Conference, meeting the same year, apparently found this 
not feasible and instead elected three traveling evangelists from located 
pastors, one each in the east, west, and central areas, with the stipula- 
tion that they receive traveling expenses and two dollars per day of 
service. The three men chosen were: L. O. Schimmel (eastern), 
Ephraim Hunsberger (central), and Christian Krehbiel (western) .“ 
This was not satisfactory to the west and caused them to reconsider 
their mission responsibility and reiterate the need for work not only 
among “the scattered sheep of God’s flock,” but “also into the house 
of Cornelius.” For, they said, “God is no respecter of persons.’ In 
this they clearly stated the responsibility to engage in both home mis- 
sions and foreign missions. The latter—Heidenmission to them—meant 
particularly work among the Indians in America. This work they 
felt could only be carried on by appointing one who should be with- 
out other responsibility and with time and financial resources to re- 
spond to these opportunities. ‘The proper person was not found and 
five years later in the eleventh conference, in 1878, a committee was 
appointed to review the situation.** The committee, consisting of S. F. 
Sprunger, A. E. Funk, and J. S. Hirschler, replied with a five-point 
statement that was a ringing call for the General Conference to estab- 
lish a standing, full-time Reiseprediger who would make this matter 
a concern for the whole Mennonite brotherhood. Foreign missions 
could not be successfully carried on without unifying the strength 
and nurturing the spiritual life at home. Surely, they insisted, the 
proper man can be found and released from his duties “in order to 
enter unhindered and unbound the work as Reiseprediger with his 
whole strength.” Furthermore, regular offerings by the congregations 
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TABLE II 
CONGREGATIONS OF THE WESTERN CONFERENCE 
1868 - 1888 
Date Joining > 
Conference Votes* ee 
; pick ie Accorded fiddle 
Congregations 1877 1877 1888 District 
ONTARIO 
Stevensville (Black Creek) 1885 1 1889 
Niagara Falls 1882 1 1889 
NEW YORK 
Clarence Center 1882 1 1889 
OHIO 
Wadsworth 1885 2 1889 
Salem (Dalton) 1887 2 1888 
Putnam-Allen Counties 1894 
INDIANA 
Berne 1875 12 1888 
ILLINOIS 
Summerfield 1868 a) 1888 
MISSOURI 
Bethel (Tipton, Fortuna) 1879 4 1889 
Elkton (Hickory County) 1884 1 1889 
IOWA 
Zion 1868 5 1888 
West Point 1868 2 1888 
Franklin Center 1868 1 1888 
Salem (Washington County) 1868 5 
Emmanuel (Noble, Dayton) 1888 4 1889 
Pulaski (Davis County) 1888 i) 1889 
KANSAS 
Halstead 1875 6 
Hoffnungsau 1878 9 
Christian 1878 8 
Brudertal 1879 4 
New Alexanderwohl 1879 16 
Salem (South Dakota) 1880 5 
Hillsboro 1880 2 
Johannesthal 1880 4 
Butler County 1880 
Emmaus and Newton 1881 4 
Newton 1886 5 
Peabody 1887 1 
Hoffnungsfeld 1883 Gy 
Garden Township 1884 5 


*Each vote represents thirty members or fraction thereof. 
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could easily cover the expenses. The report closed with the words: 


The Western Conference has the assured hope that the General Conference 
will greet our proposal . . . with joy because this very task is involved in their 
obligations; should, however, the General Conference not yet be able to take 
over this project then the Western Conference will attempt to do so according 
to the best of their ability.17 


The Western Conference appeal was presented to the Eighth Ses- 
sion of the General Conference which met at Wadsworth only two 
weeks after the Western Conference had met in Berne. The General 
Conference appointed a committee of three—L. C. Schimmel, D. 
Goertz, and J. S. Hirschler—to report on the matter. Since one of 
the committee members, J. S. Hirschler, had been a member of the 
Western Conference Committee, their report as might be expected, was 
very favorable. They suggested S. F. Sprunger as a suitable person 
and hoped he and his congregation would agree. They further sug- 
gested that a central treasury be set up for home missions, to which 
all sections of the conference would contribute. To this report Genera] 
Conference gave assent. 

Unfortunately, S. F. Sprunger felt unable to accept the position 
offered, and both the General Conference and the Western Confer- 
ence continued to use part-time services of qualified pastors. There 
were still many calls for help since the Russian Mennonite churches 
were just getting settled and many had pressing needs. The General 
Conference had to be satisfied with intermittent work by S. F. Sprung- 
er, M. S. Moyer, and A. E. Funk. To these the Western Conference 
made significant additions in the eighties. William Ewert, pastor of 
the Bruderthal congregation in Kansas, traveled to Minnesota and 
Dakota. Henry Richert was sent to the same immigrant congregations 
and even into Manitoba. John S. Hirschler was appointed to work in 
Kansas and, for this purpose, eventually moved to Hillsboro where 
he served the local school besides his itinerant work. M. S. Moyer, 
about this same time, was authorized to give assistance to Clarence 
Center and Niagara Falls, located at the opposite end of the confer- 
ence territory. 

Christian Schowalter, always active, has an interesting account of 
a trip to Clay County, Nebraska, to render very practical services 
to the immigrants just getting located in 1874.** His three congrega- 
tions at Zion, Franklin, and West Point had been informed of the need 
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of these people, who had arrived without sufficient supplies, and the 
congregations loaded a railway car with food supplies—flour, potatoes, 
cabbage, apples, and meat—and forwarded it to the pastor, Henry 
Epp. Schowalter himself arrived there after three days of travel and, 
after some difficulties with local officials, was finally able to turn the 
supplies over to the needy brethren who received him with tears of 
joy. Friendly visits were made in the community and with other min- 
isters, and Schowalter preached to a large crowd on Sunday. 

As to the General Conference Reiseprediger, it was 1884 before it 
was possible again to present a call to a suitable candidate. This was 
J. B. Baer, a Summerfield member, who had attended the Wadsworth 
Institute and was at the moment in school in New York. He agreed 
to give some months to the work but was not ready for a long-time 
assignment until 1887, when he began a fifteen-year period of service 
as conference evangelist and secretary. While he served the whole Gen- 
eral Conference area, much of his work was done in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and New York. His influence on the Butler County, 
Ohio, Mennonites has been recounted and could be elaborated in 
many other congregations now in the Central District Conference. 

It is impossible to list the names of all ministers and others who 
served in the itinerant evangelistic work in the Western Conference 
during this period, but it must be realized that it was this which chal- 
lenged the churches and provided the most concrete expressions of 
congregational life and most helpful stimulus of spiritual life and 
growth. Almost everything else was in some way related to this work 
of spiritual nurture in growing churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 


The period of twenty years (1868-1888) in which the Western 
Conference operated from the Ohio-to-lowa base was one of growth 
in many ways. Methods of promoting spiritual life were studied and 
some of the new methods current in Protestantism were borrowed. 
Besides the Sunday worship, always characteristic of Mennonite con- 
gregations, there came the prayer meeting and Bible study periods, 
home visitation by ministers, and especially the Sunday school. Ques- 
tions of procedure and relationship of congregations were raised and 
discussed though not so often settled. The session of 1877 faced the 
following questions: *° 


1. The duties of ministers to their congregations. 
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. The acceptance of such as are already members of other churches. 

. Open or closed communion and the determination of admission. 

. Nonresistance and the district school. 

. Parochial schools and the best means of support. 

. Comparison of different church constitutions and scriptural basis. 

. In how far is a “white lie” permitted by Scripture? 

. Mixed marriages between Christians and non-Christians as well as members 
of different churches. 


COnNT OD O'b OO DD 


Besides conference consideration of these questions, a ministerial 
meeting was announced for discussion of religious instruction, exami- 
nation for baptism, personal or house visitation, sick visitation, prayer 
and Bible study meetings, mission study, Sunday school, church dis- 
cipline, and preparation and delivery of sermons. Both conference 
and ministers’ meetings must have been interesting and presumably 
successful, at least, in arousing discussion. 


PUBLICATIONS 


With the growth of the General Conference toward the west the 
work of publication became of increasing interest in order to keep 
contact with congregations spreading ever more widely. The Relig- 
ioeser Botschafter (1852-56) had been J. H. Oberholtzer’s own pri- 
vate enterprise and the Christliche Volksblatt (1856-66) was still 
his responsibility as to editing, though financial support rested with 
the Mennonitischer Druck Verein. The Mennonitische Friedensbote 
(1867-81) was at first under the same printing company but, after 
1871, was published by the Eastern District Conference. All of these 
served the Mennonites settling in the west and carried reports of their 
activities. The last named became the official organ, insofar as there 
was one for the Western Conference. 

With the coming of the Russian Mennonites a periodical directed 
toward their interests appeared. This was Zur Heimath (1875-1881). 
It was edited by David Goerz for the Mennonite Board of Guardians 
and, for the first year, 10,000 copies of each issue were circulated free 
of charge. Summerfield, Illinois, is given as the place of publication 
in 1875. During this year the Western Publishing Company was 
organized which then took over publication of this paper. The West- 
ern Publishing Company was a stock company with headquarters at 
Halstead, Kansas. The Western Conference in 1879 expressed ap- 
preciation for the work of the Publishing Company and desired to 
participate in its work. This was done through raising a fund and 
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purchasing stock, at five dollars per share, in the name of the Western 
Conference, the treasurer of the conference being a representative in 
the Publishing Company.” The Western Conference also participated 
in a very active way in the publication of a new periodical that ap- 
peared in 1877—Die Nachrichten aus der Heidenwelt. It was edited 
by C. J. van der Smissen with a children’s department by Christian 
Schowalter and was published by the Western Publishing Company. 

In relation to all of these periodicals an important resolution ap- 
peared in the Eleventh Western Conference of 1878 to the effect 
that: 


The Western Conference regards publication work as a means for promotion 
of united care of the brotherhood and that it should therefore be accepted as 
a common responsibility. Since the Mennonites in east and west, south and 
north, are united to a common conference there is no question but that there 
should be unity in the publication matter, therefore, through the General Con- 
ference a common church organ is needed to bring together the members of the 
body. For this reason the Western Conference petitions the General Conference 
to take the proper steps to attain the above objective.?+ 


The Eastern District, which had held itself responsible for finances 
of the Mennonitische Friedensbote, was having difficulty, especially 
since the appearance of Zur Heimath was decreasing its circulation 
in the west. The Eastern District Conference consequently favored 
the move and the General Conference responded by appointing a 
committee which proposed amalgamation of the two papers.” This 
was approved and steps taken with the sponsoring organizations that 
resulted in 1882 in the merging, not only of the two mentioned but also 
including the Nachrichten aus der Heidenwelt, into a single church 
periodical which was then called the Christlicher Bundesbote. ‘This 
became the official church organ until eventually supplemented by 
the Mennonite which was published later in the English language. 
The Christlicher Bundes-Bote, as title was first printed, was published 
at Berne, Indiana, edited, at first by David Goerz, and later (1885- 
1911) by I. A. Sommer at Berne. The printing was done for the first 
year at St. Louis, then for two years at Goshen, Indiana. In 1882 the 
General Conference Book Concern was started at Berne, Indiana, 
and the Bundesbote printed there. ‘The Book Concern, though a Gen- 
eral Conference project, served the district in a special way. It carried 
a wide range of Bibles and religious books as well as practical books 
and even school books. 
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Closely related to these periodicals were a number of other publi- 
cations of significance for the district as well as the whole wider 
brotherhood. One of these, the Christlichen Familien Kalender, ap- 
peared in 1883, published by the Christian Central Book Concern in 
cooperation with the Western Publishing Company. This was Berne 
and Halstead cooperating, with David Goerz as editor. The next 
year it appeared as the Bundesbote Kalender, edited by S. F. Sprunger 
and published by the Book Concern at Berne. Under this form it 
continued for many years with Sprunger as editor until his death in 
nO 224 

The question of fundamentals of the faith also led to publication of 
a catechism. As early as 1872 it was suggested in the Western Confer- 
ence that congregations could profit by carefully considered advice 
in matters of faith. As a result the printing of Ris Kurzgefasste 
Glaubenslehre der Mennoniten and Menno Simon’s Fundament- 
Buch was recommended.”* Other questions, particularly regarding 
baptism and nonresistance arose and, in 1878, it was recommended to 
the General Conference that a statement be made which could be 
used in all congregations.** The General Conference appointed a 
committee of seven, all western men, to work on this; and the result 
appeared in 1882 as the Katechismus der Christlichen Lehre.” The 
booklet was to be secured from Pastor Christian Schowalter, Prim- 
rose, Iowa. For his work in the catechism Schowalter was allowed a 
percentage on the sales of the first edition. 

Over the production of a hymnbook there was a marked difference 
of opinion between the east and the west. Successive conferences from 
1869 to 1872 were concerned with the matter. Finally, the General 
Conference authorized the printing of a hymnbook previously printed 
in Germany much as the western brethren wished but with modifica- 
tions in style. This appeared in 1873 and was widely used.** A second 
enlarged edition was produced in Berne, Indiana, in 1885. This was 
further revised and published in 1890 in improved manner with the 
melody accompanying each hymn. As such it was the very popular 
Gesangbuch mit Noten. 

While these and other publications were not specifically the pro- 
duction of the Western Conference, yet the Western Conference par- 
ticipated to such an extent and in some cases stimulated the publica- 
tion so that the Western Conference was intimately involved and some- 
times quite responsible. 
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ForREIGN MISSIONS 


Here again the story of this area is inextricably bound up with that 
of the General Conference. The early contributions of the South 
German churches in Iowa to the cause of missions under the Menno- 
nite Board at Amsterdam has already been mentioned. A General 
Conference Central Mission Society had been set up in 1866 with 
three members, incidentally all from Wadsworth.”’ This was primarily 
for the purpose of supporting financially the Amsterdam Board, in 
which the South Germans had been interested for some time. The 
Wadsworth Institute under the General Conference had been opened 
in 1868, and the European Mennonite principal, Carl Justus van der 
Smissen, with his family helped to arouse a strong missionary interest 
among the students. 

The first volunteer for foreign missions in the General Conference 
came from the Summerfield church which was the center of so much 
other activity also. His name was Samuel S. Haury. He had been 
born in Bavaria in 1847 and moved to this new land with his parents 
in 1856, locating on a farm near Summerfield. Baptized at the age 
of sixteen and interested in Christian work, he enrolled in the Wads- 
worth school in the first class and graduated in 1871. Through the van 
der Smissens Haury was encouraged and applied to the Mennonite 
Board in Amsterdam, apparently because there was no procedure set 
up for sending out missionaries by the General Conference. This was 
in 1871 following his graduation from the Wadsworth Institute. The 
move aroused the church to action and in the Western Conference 
session of October 1871, cognizance was taken of this, and a commit- 
tee of three appointed to state the view of the conference on the mat- 
ter. Christian Krehbiel, John C. Krehbiel, and Jacob Ellenberger 
composed the committee and reported with a request that: 


The General Conference attempt to have the present Central Mission Society 
inquire whether the Amsterdam Mennonite Mission Society wishes both societies 
to work together in missions to the heathen. If not possible . . . then we would 
wish our present Mission Society of some years standing to proceed by God’s 
help.?8 af 


Since there was no session of the General Conference in the year 
of 1871, it was impossible to have immediate action by the General 
Conference on this matter. Haury proceeded with his plans for further 
education and went to the theological school at Barmen, Germany, 
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entering in the fall of 1871 and graduating in 1875. In the meantime 
the Western Conference in October 1872, again raised the question 
and reaffirmed the action of the previous year. The sixth session of 
the General Conference, meeting the next week, followed the line sug- 
gested. The conference decided to replace the previous Central Mis- 
sion Society with a Mission Board composed of three members and 
the officers—president and secretary—of the General Conference. 
The members chosen were C. J. van der Smissn, J. H. Oberholtzer, 
and Christian Krehbiel, who along with A. B. Shelly, president, and 
Christian Schowalter, secretary, became the new board. The board 
was authorized to make contact with the Amsterdam Mennonite 
Mission Society to determine whether it was possible to have a cooper- 
ating arrangement with them. ‘They were to ask in particular whether 
Brother S. S. Haury might be sent directly to work with Missionary 
Dirks in Sumatra.”° If not, they were given full authority to take such 
steps as the Lord might indicate in opening a mission field under the 
conference. All of this was agreed to by a hearty vote by all members 
of the conference. So was direct personal participation in the mission- 
ary movement authorized.*° 

The Western Conference continued contact with Haury and in 
1873 informed him that the Western Conference was ready to go 
ahead, ‘“‘with or without the Amsterdam Board.” By 1874 the Western 
Conference was somewhat irritated and western members of the Mis- 
sion Board reported that the board was negligent of its duty in getting 
a reply from Amsterdam. They said, “We can wait no longer but 
must either get to work together or do something else.’’** This became 
the sentiment of the whole General Conference and in 1875, on com- 
pletion of his European training, Haury’s ordination as a “Preacher 
in Mission Service” (Prediger in Missionsdienst) was authorized. 

The problem of a field proved to be a knotty one. When Sumatra 
did not materialize, work closer at home was investigated, first, among 
the Indians in Indian Territory (Oklahoma) and then among the 
Eskimos in Alaska. Several years passed while Haury and J. B. Baer, 
working together, negotiated for various fields; illness also intervened. 
In May 1880, however, Haury, who was now married to Susie K. 
Hirschler, the daughter of David Hirschler also of Summerfield, ar- 
rived at Darlington, Indian Territory, to begin work among the Ara- 
paho Indians. So was actual foreign mission work (Heidenmission) 
begun by the General Conference. A second station was opened in 
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1884 at Cantonment for work among the Cheyennes. Haury was 
sent to this station and a new missionary called for Darlington. This 
was Henry R. Voth, a Russian-born Mennonite who arrived in Amer- 
ica in 1874 and attended the Wadsworth Institute. His first wife was 
Barbara Baer (m. 1884), from Summerfield, Illinois, and after her 
death in 1889, he married Martha Moser of the Salem congregation 
near Dalton, Ohio. 


WoMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


Among the most ardent supporters of missions, as well as other 
causes, were the women of the district. Even in this early period, be- 
fore 1888, they were organizing sewing societies. The earliest appar- 
ently was one started by Mary Risser of the Salem Church in Ashland 
County, Ohio. It began informally about the middle of the century, 
according to the account by Hillegonda van der Smissen,** and the 
women agreed to sew one day each month for charitable purposes. 
Later they did work for the Wadsworth Institute, and when the In- 
dian missions began they contributed generously. The second society 
and the oldest still in existence was organized by the women of the 
Zion church, Iowa, in 1867, meeting in the home of the pastor, 
Christian Schowalter. The Summerfield church followed in 1876 
with a Sewing Society, and the Halstead, Kansas, church in 1882. In 
the statistical report of the General Conference for 1890, the Women’s 
Missionary Societies are listed.** There is a total of eighteen churches 
having such societies. These include eight from the Middle District, 
namely: Berne, Indiana; Bethel, Missouri; Salem, Wayne County, 
Ohio; the Swiss Mennonites of Putnam and Allen counties, Ohio; 
Franklin, West Point, and Zion, Iowa; and Summerfield, Illinois. 
To these should be added at least two more, one in the Salem Con- 
gregation, Ashland County, Ohio, then over thirty years old but still 
active, and one in Clarence Center, New York, small but also alive. 
These ten are probably the societies in existence at the close of the 
Western Conference period. 


THE WADSWORTH INSTITUTE 


The Wadsworth school was, of course, a General Conference insti- 
tution; but like the General Conference itself, it grew out of needs 
most intimately felt in the west during the 1860’s and ministered par- 
ticularly to this area. If the needs of scattered Mennonites were to 
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be met, it demanded hand-in-hand cooperation of all organized con- 
gregations, hence the need for a General Conference. If the same 
needs were to be met properly, as well as the growing demands of new 
forms of work—missions, publication—training was needed, and that 
meant a school. It was Western Conference men who most clearly 
sounded the call for such an institution. Daniel Hege, pastor of the 
Summerfield church, delivered a powerful apology for a theological 
institution at the second session of the General Conference in 1861. 
He stressed the need of an institution whose teachers could “plant 
the seeds of rebirth’ even though the institution could not effect sal- 
vation. He asserted that faith comes by preaching, and while an in- 
stitution cannot produce faith, yet it could improve preaching. He 
said, “So much is preached and so little believed that it is apparent 
not all preaching works faith.”** He also pleaded for a good German 
school and for instruction in English and that at least a few of the 
most gifted should study the Scriptures in the original Greek. Hege 
was appointed to travel among all Mennonite congregations to arouse 
interest in the matter of union and the proposed school, and to raise 
funds for this purpose. He rendered very effective service in this mat- 
ter, touring churches of Canada and the United States from May to 
November 1862, when his untimely death ended a consecrated career. 
He won many friends and supporters for progressive work and secured 
subscriptions for $5,738.58 for the school.** 

The General Conference in 1863 appointed a committee of seven, 
of whom four were from the Western Conference, to draw up a con- 
stitution for the school. This was done without delay and the name 
adopted was “Christian Educational Institution of the Mennonite 
Denomination,” or as they called it in German, Christliche Bildungs- 
Anstalt der Mennoniten Gemeinschaft. It is now most commonly re- 
ferred to as simply the Wadsworth Institute. The school was to pro- 
vide three years of work, centering about the Scriptures with other 
knowledge added as necessary; instructions would be primarily in 
German but also in English. Men students between the ages of eigh- 
teen and thirty were to be accepted, and each was to perform three 
hours of manual labor daily for his own health and the needs of 
the school. 

The conference approved the plan; the location was fixed at Wads- 
worth, Ohio, as midway between eastern and western extremities, and 
construction was to begin without delay. ‘The building was dedicated 
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in 1866, but actual school operation did not begin until January 2, 
1868, with Christian Schowalter, pastor of the Zion church, Iowa, 
as the temporary supervisor. In the meantime, through John C. Kreh- 
biel of West Point, contact was made with a European Mennonite, 
Carl Justus van der Smissen, who was invited to come as principal 
for the school. Van der Smissen accepted the call, though fifty-six 
years of age and preparing for retirement. With his family, he ar- 
rived in Wadsworth in December 1868, and introduced into the life 
of the school something of the scholastic standards and the breadth 
of interests current in Europe. Van der Smissen spent the rest of his 
life in this eastern Ohio area where he passed away May 29, 1890, 
serving as pastor of the Salem church, near Haysville, Ohio. 

Pietist influences had given the van der Smissen family a warm 
evangelical approach and the school and church in general profited 
by this injection of deeply spiritual concern into education and formal 
church life. The family cultural background of books, music, and art 
brought a new element into the life of the rough country Mennonite 
boys and introduced them to study and prayer, singing and devotion 
in a new atmosphere. Missions, Sunday school, Bible study all were 
pressed home to the students who carried these interests with them 
when they returned to their home churches. In this manner the van 
der Smissen family came to have a profound influence, direct and 
indirect, on the life of the churches. Not the least contribution of the 
family were two younger members of the family, C. H. A. van der 
Smissen, son of the elder van der Smissen, and his sister Hillegonda 
who lived on to serve many additional years, residing most of the 
time in the Middle District area. 

The Wadsworth Institute was in operation from January 1868, 
until December 1878. The faculty, curriculum, and management var- 
ied considerably during the years. Toward the end, in 1876, there 
was a faculty of seven persons, and instruction was given in three de- 
partments—theological, German, and English. A normal school was 
added at the end in an attempt to increase financial income, but the 
division of interests did not work out well. The school had faced diffi- 
culties all along; the interests of east and west differed. The question 
of the admission of women students is a case in point. When west- 
erners raised the question regarding the education of women at the 
Western Conference in 1870 the conference replied that, while a 
school for women was desirable, the debts on the Institute must be 
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taken care of before incurring further educational obligations. The 
question was referred to the General Conference and it was 1875 
before women were admitted to the school and then only to classes 
as day students.*° 

More serious problems between the European point of view of the 
principal and the western view of the teachers arose, and difficulties 
were encountered over unclear lines of administration. However, the 
most disheartening factor at the General Conference session of 1878 
was the mounting debt. After most strenuous efforts it had been im- 
possible to clear the back indebtedness, and current income was not 
covering current expenses. There seemed no way out but to close the 
school. ‘The report of a special committee to this effect was accepted 
and the Board of Supervisors were authorized to sell the property and 
pay off the debts of the institution. The report testified incidentally to 
a continued belief in the value of education, for it instructed the Mis- 
sion Board some time “‘to reestablish the school at some more suitable 
place, in accordance with the originally adopted constitution.”*’ 

The school had a profound influence on the churches and especially 
those of the Middle District area. They had been challenged in an un- 
precedented way to contribute generously of their finances and had 
responded. No less than $31,700 had been spent in erection and main- 
tenance of the institution by a group of about seventeen churches 
with not over 1400 members. The Summerfield church alone had 
contributed over $5,400. It was the increased demands of missions and 
particularly the Russian Mennonite immigration that drew funds to 
other purposes and created financial difficulties for the school. At- 
tendance over the years had averaged about thirty-four and 209 
different persons had attended the school. Not less than 130 of these 
were from Mennonite families. The Wadsworth school sent graduates 
into churches to become the first generation of trained and paid 
ministers; it marked the end of the untrained ministry in General 
Conference churches. Of those who served in the Middle District area 
might be mentioned: S. F. Sprunger, M. S. Moyer, P. P. Lehman, 
S. S. Haury, and J. B. Baer. Particularly, did the school lay a basis 
for missions and missionary interest and put a spiritual emphasis on 
all aspects of church life and activities. The Institute was recognized 
as good and necessary for the Western Conference and in the session 
of 1878, just before closing was authorized, the conference report in- 
sisted that the Wadsworth school was needed for home and foreign 
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missions and closed with a ringing statement, accepted by the dele- 
gates, that, ‘“She shall stand!” It proved to be faith rather than fact, 
but the same faith was reiterated a few years later when a Middle 
District college was established. 


CONFERENCE REDIVISION 


In the twenty years that the Western Conference had been in oper- 
ation, tremendous changes had been taking place in the country as 
well as in the churches. At the beginning, in 1868, Civil War had just 
ended and immigration from overseas was once more in progress. 
The new immigrants with old settlers from the east, itching for more 
and newer land, were beginning the tide that swept occupants in to 
fill up the empty land between the Mississippi and the Pacific. Now, 
in 1888, the frontier was gone; cities and industries were established, 
and communication was facilitated. The coming of the Russian Men- 
nonites to settle in the prairie lands from Oklahoma to Manitoba was 
the most tangible evidence to the Western Conference of the spread 
of population. 

Roughly ten thousand immigrants in the prairie states with the 
majority located in Kansas were added to the concerns of the con- 
ference. ‘They needed much help in travel and in getting located on 
the land but rapidly became financially independent. Many of them 
moved in church groups and were quick to restore congregational life 
under their own leaders. The activity of Western Conference leaders 
in promoting the immigration and assisting settlers has been referred 
to and especially the way in which the Summerfield church, through 
its leader, Christian Krehbiel, and the group that founded the Hal- 
stead church, injected part of itself into the center of the new settle- 
ment has been noted. The result was obvious as one church after an- 
other adhered to the Western Conference. By 1888 there were four- 
teen congregations from the settlers farther west which were accredited 
to the conference. This was practically as many congregations as 
came from the eastern section. Not only so but the western congrega- 
tions were larger and in voting power, on the basis of one vote for 
every thirty members, carried seventy-five votes as compared with the 
fifty-one of the older member churches. Their interests also were some- 
what different and in some matters confined to their own area. 

It was inevitable that an organization of the congregations in the 
new area should take place. This happened in 1877, only a few years 
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after the migration began, when David Goerz proposed a teachers’ 
meeting. In this meeting educational problems were discussed which 
led to formal organization of the Kansaskonferenz in December of 
that year. At the second meeting in 1878, David Goerz was sent as a 
delegate to the Western Conference, and Kansas churches began to 
affiliate with the latter conference. Thus began a period of parallel 
operation of the two conferences in which the Kansas churches 
found their immediate concerns of education and home missions and 
publications in their own conference, and somewhat wider interests 
in the Western Conference. Such parallel arrangements could hardly 
be expected to be permanent, especially in view of the great distance 
involved. In 1885 the Western Conference met in Clarence Center, 
N. Y., a thousand miles from the Kansas center which dramatically 
presented the problem in which 60 percent of the voting power of the 
conference was so far removed that it could only be represented by a 
few delegates, if at all. The Mennonite, a new English language paper 
just started by the Eastern District that year, commented on the 
Western Conference having such a large field and opined that it 
would be good to start a Central Conference.** At the next session 
meeting in the Bethel Church, Missouri, it was announced that a 
new conference division was proposed in which there would be a re- 
alignment of the boundaries of the Western District and in which a 
new “Central Conference” might appear.*° 

At the 1887 session, definite plans were proposed whereby the Kan- 
sas Conference would be accepted as a district conference just as the 
other districts, while the previous Western Conference would take the 
name of the Central District Conference. Single congregations would 
be free to join whichever of the two conferences they preferred. ‘The 
proposal was to be ratified by the individual congregations and go into 
effect in the following year if confirmed by the conference. 

The twenty-first session of the Western Conference met in 1888 
at the Zion church and here, where the General Conference had been 
born in 1860, and where the Western Conference had been organized 
in 1868, the latter closed its sessions; and the Middle District Con- 
ference found its beginning. The last session of the Western Confer- 
ence was notable. It was opened with a Missionsfest, and two new and 
large congregations were accepted with Philip Roulet representing 
the Pulaski congregation, and Benjamin Eicher the Emmanuel congre- 
gation of Noble, Iowa. Two other important congregations were rep- 
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resented informally but not officially. Peter Stucky, pastor of the Wash- 
ington, Illinois, congregation was present and was offered nine votes 
which his congregation would merit but declined as he was not of- 
ficially appointed. Three men, Benjamin Diller, P. P. Steiner, and 
Peter Althaus, were also present from the Putnam-Allen County 
congregation and were similarly offered the twenty votes their mem- 
bership would warrant; but they declined also, for the same reason. 

The committee report on conference redivision was accepted, and 
it was agreed that the old organization would end with the close of 
the session. Delegates of congregations who wished to join the pro- 
posed new conference would remain after the close to organize the 
new Middle District, while the Kansas Conference would reorganize 
and, in the future, become the Western District Conference. Record 
books of the old Western Conference were to be turned over to the 
officers of the General Conference. In the light of the present name 
of the Central District Conference, it is interesting to note that in the 
early discussions this was the commonly proposed name for the new 
conference, and only at the final organization was the name Middle 
District determined. 

At the close of the twenty-first and final session of the old Western 
Conference the list of former members was read; there responded 
delegates of six congregations to form the new conference which was 
to be called the Middle District Conference. 


5 


THE MIDDLE DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


The Western Conference, as an organization east of the Mississippi, 
disappeared in 1888, and its place was taken by a new Middle Dis- 
trict Conference. The beginning was, indeed, rather humble, with only 
six congregations represented at that initial meeting. However, it 
was to grow. This chapter is to carry forward the story of that growth 
up to about 1920. The next chapter will then return to the “Stucky 
Mennonites” who were dropped about 1900 at the end of chapter 
3. They will also be carried through their period of conference or- 
ganization and development to about 1920. The reason for this date 
is that the years 1915-1920, roughly those of the First World War, 
mark a turning point in church and conference development. It is not 
so much a “break” as a culmination of certain processes long at work, 
and the beginning, from this new basis, of further development. Dur- 
ing the time up to 1920 the gathering of congregations was com- 
pleted, institutions were organized and reorganized, and the shift in 
language from German to English was accomplished. The war under- 
lined the failure to educate Mennonite youth properly in their his- 
toric faith and prepared the way for a new approach to inter-Menno- 
nite activities. In the special case of the relations between the Middle 
District and Central Conference, each continued its way but with 
increasing opportunities for cooperation and growing acquaintance. 


The Congregations 

The six congregations, whose representatives were present at the 
terminating session of the Western Conference in October 1888, who 
chose to enter the new Middle District organization were: Zion, Frank- 
lin, and West Point in Iowa, Summerfield in Illinois, Berne in In- 
diana, and Salem of Dalton in Ohio. A chairman and secretary were 
elected, S. F. Sprunger for the former and Christian Schowalter for 
the latter. This was followed by election of a Committee on Evange- 
lism and Business, consisting of A. A. Sommer, D. F. Risser, and J. F. 
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Lehman. The officers were instructed to prepare a constitution by the 
time of the next meeting; the invitation of the Swiss congregation to 
hold the next session in Putnam and Allen counties, Ohio, was ac- 
cepted; and the committee was authorized to arrange a Bible study 
series for the conference and to set the date in consideration of the 
Sunday school convention already planned for the place. The brief 
and simple session was closed with prayer by S. F. Sprunger. In re- 
porting the meeting, the secretary was moved to add, “May this 
little, insignificant beginning of the Middle District Conference, made 
in the name of the Lord, have a blessed development and a worthy 
outcome.” He then calls on all to press forward hand in hand in the 
strength of the Lord.* 

The next year the number of congregations had more than doubled 
but still was only fourteen. These may be regarded as the “charter 
members” of the Middle District. 





Members? ) 
ONTARIO Stevensville 23 Discontinued by 1913 
Niagara Falls 17 Discontinued by 1908 
NEW YORK Clarence Center wn Discontinued by 1917 
OHIO Wadsworth 71 
Salem, Dalton 68 
INDIANA Berne 405 
ILLINOIS Summerfield 169 
MISSOURI Bethel, Fortuna 115 
Elkton, Hickory Co. 18 Discontinued by 1890 
IOWA Zion, Donnellson 54 
Franklin 25 Discontinued by 1897 
West Point 48 Discontinued by 1898 
Emmanuel, Noble 105 
Pulaski, Davis Co. 150 
Total 1,301 


To the younger generation many of these names are unfamiliar, 
in fact, six of the list have long since ceased activity. Three of them— 
Elkton, Franklin, and West Point—discontinued in less than ten 
years and three more before 1920, namely, Stevensville, Clarence Cen- 
ter, and Niagara Falls. It will be noted that these are all small, hav- 
ing less than fifty members, and are country places or isolated from 
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the major areas of Mennonite settlement. Table III gives a complete 
list of congregations which were members of the Middle District Con- 
ference in the period from 1888 to 1920. 


Those that were persistently members throughout the whole period 
numbered eight and constituted the major backing of the conference. 
They were Wadsworth and Salem (Dalton) in Ohio, Berne in 
Indiana, Summerfield in Illinois, Bethel (Fortuna) in Missouri, Zion 
(Donnellson) , Emmanuel (Noble), and Pulaski in Iowa. To them were 
added what came to be five more by 1920. The first was the Apostolic 
Mennonite congregation of Trenton, Ohio, which joined in 1893 
and became consistently dependable in its support. Then in 1900 the 
Wayland group, which was an offshoot of the Eicher Emmanuel coun- 
try congregation at Noble, joined separately. The Swiss Mennonite con- 
gregation in Putnam and Allen counties first joined the district con- 
ference in 1894. Later an offshoot in Pandora joined as Grace church 
in 1900. A small group, largely college people, in Bluffton joined the 
conference in 1903 and continued for several years only to be absorbed 
later by that part of the Swiss congregation located in Bluffton. When 
the First Mennonite Church of Bluffton became independent, it was 
not a revival of the earlier Bluffton congregation but the result of 
the subdivision of the large Swiss congregations which, before 1918, 
had regular services in three different places all under one elder with 
assisting ministers. As of 1920 the other two—Ebenezer and St. John 
—continued as two poles of a single congregation but later also be- 
came separate. 


It might be noted that the Swiss Mennonite congregation of Put- 
nam-Allen counties dropped out for a few years but was readmitted 
on request in 1919 after four years of nonparticipation. More inter- 
esting is the case of the Silver Street congregation, near Goshen, 
which joined the Middle District Conference in 1898 under their pas- 
tor, J. C. Mehl. They participated very actively until 1910, when, 
under another pastor, they withdrew to become affiliated with the 
Central Illinois Conference. Three other very small groups, one at 
Canton, Ohio, another at Sterling, Ohio, and one at Woodburn, Indi- 
ana, attempted to work with the conference but proved to be too small 
to continue permanently, though the conference sought to help in every 
way possible. 
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Tit 


MippiE Districr CONGREGATIONS 
1888 to 1920 


Membership 


1890 1900 1910 1920 
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Sterling — 2 42 — 
Dalton (Salem) O80 11958 15245160 FATEEET CHEE HATH ACH HAP A 44 OF 4-400 
Canton — > 
Trenton (Apostolic) 240) 3175°9 236 
Bluffton (First) —- — — 295 
Bluffton (Swiss) 972 662 650 C 
Pandora (Grace) — — 280 362 
INDIANA 
Berne 405 554 802 956 ++ 
Goshen (Silver Street) ere er Sb a 
Woodburn —_—- —- wr 
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Summerfield 169 169 140 138 EECA CHEE CHEE 
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West Point 4 —- — — +O+4+0+44-4+ 
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Notes: (1) From VAKM, 1890, GC Statistics 
(2) From GC Statistics, 1899, CBB, Nov. 22, 1900, 6. 
(3) From MD Statistics, 1909, CBB, Sept. 8, 1910, 6. 
(4) From MD Statistics, 1920, Menn., Sept. 30, 1920, 6; Nov. 25, 1920, 7. 
Symbols: 


+ Congregation represented at session indicated 
0 Congregation not represented by own delegate 
C Location of conference session 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


At the first meeting of the conference in 1888, the newly elected 
officers were instructed to prepare a constitution for presentation at 
the next session. This was done. The constitution was then discussed, 
and it was ordered that it be published and referred to the churches 
for examination with final acceptance after the churches had oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. At the third session in 1890, the consti- 
tution was formally approved with very little modification over its 
original form.® 

This provides that the official name of the organization shall be 
the Middle District Conference of the General Conference of the 
Mennonites of North America. It is further stated that this is to be an 
attempt to unite all congregations between the eastern and western 
districts in a conference, the purpose of which is to strengthen one an- 
other from God’s Word, to carry forward the work of the gospel, 
spread the kingdom of God and, “in short, to dedicate themselves to 
home and foreign missions.” In the matter of fundamentals, the 
constitution states that the conference is not a lawgiver but rather 
an advisory body. It seeks not to order the congregations but to pro- 
vide ways and means to aid in upbuilding congregational life among 
the scattered settlements. In matters of faith, the associated congrega- 
tions are to stand on a biblical confession and “agree to the generally 
recognized Mennonite essentials.” ‘These are defined as baptism on 
confession of faith, the avoidance of oaths, including the rejection of 
oath-bound secret societies, and nonresistance. This reference to fun- 
damentals closes with the words: 


In essentials unity 
In incidentals freedom 
In all brotherly love. 


The officers were to consist simply of a chairman, a secretary, and 
a treasurer who would be elected annually at the close of the ses- 
sion and serve until the close of the next session. ‘Two standing com- 
mittees were provided, one on program and the other on evangeliza- 
tion. Other standing committees might be set up as necessary. Each 
was to consist of three members, and the assumption was that they 
would be elected annually. Representation at the annual sessions was 
to be on the basis of one delegate for every thirty members, or frac- 
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tion thereof, and a congregation who wished to do so was permitted 
to assign its votes to a representative of another congregation. 

A simple three-member school committee was introduced in 1896 
and later was enlarged to become the Board of Trustees for the col- 
lege with nine members serving three-year terms. About 1900 a mod- 
ification was made in all of the committees to the effect that the three 
members should also serve three-year terms with a new member being 
elected each year. In 1908 the conference received a gift of $3,000 
to be used for a home for the aged or for orphans or for deaconess 
work. In order to accept this gift the conference needed to be incor- 
porated, and at this time the constitution was amended to this effect, 
with the provision that the trustees organize as a board and the trea- 
surer of the board become treasurer of the conference.* ‘The consti- 
tution through this whole period adhered to the original basic prin- 
ciple of a strong congregational representation and wide democratic 
participation in the decisions and activities promoted. ‘here was some 
elaboration of committees and increasing responsibility placed upon 
them as time and experience warranted. 


SERVANTS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Among the men who gave outstanding service in official position 
to the conference during this period, there are a dozen who stand out 
above the rest. S. F. Sprunger, who at the time of the organization of 
the conference had already been active for fifteen years, was elected 
chairman and continued in that capacity for six successive years and 
later again for three more years, besides serving on the evangelistic 
committee for ten years. Christian Schowalter, who likewise had been 
active for over fifteen years, was the first secretary and served on the 
evangelistic committee for eight more active years. J. F. Lehman of 
Berne, a younger man who had just become active in the conference, 
served on the first business committee and then on the evangelistic 
committee for five years and, in 1896, was elected to the first school 
committee. He continued as a college board member elected by the 
conference for twenty more years or until the reorganization placed 
the Board of Trustees on a somewhat different basis. After that he 
continued also as Middle District representative on the reorganized 
Board of Trustees serving until his death in 1932, a continuous record 
of twenty-eight years. M. S. Moyer served continuously for fourteen 
years, nine of which were on the evangelistic committee. J. H. 
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Tschantz had a unique record of nine years as treasurer of the con- 
ference and nineteen years on the college board. C. H. A. van der 
Smissen served the longest of any officer in one single capacity being 
secretary of the conference for fourteen years besides being member 
of the program committee for six other years. H. J. Krehbiel, who 
became active about 1892, served as chairman for four years besides 
being secretary also and a member of the college board for thirteen 
years. 


Perhaps the most amazing record was that of W. W. Miller; first 
elected to the evangelistic committee in 1900, he continued on the 
same committee for sixteen years. During the same period he served also 
as college trustee for thirteen years and on the program committee 
for nine years. While serving concurrently on all of these three com- 
mittees he was also, for one year, chairman of the conference. J. W. 
Kliewer, serving in the Middle District for ten years, was conference 
chairman for one of these and a member of the evangelistic committee 
and college board for the other nine. S. M. Musselman also had a 
long record of twelvé years on the college board plus four years as 
chairman of the conference besides serving on the evangelistic com- 
mittee. D. D. King had a record of two years as secretary and nine 
years on the college board, while E. J. Hirschler served for nine years 
on the program committee, and P. R. Schroeder served first as secre- 
tary for three years and later as a member of the evangelistic com- 
mittee. N. C. Hirschy also should be mentioned who, in the decade 
or more that he worked with the conference, was on the program 
committee for eight years besides being chairman one year and a mem- 
ber of the school committee. J. C. Mehl also was very active during 
the years of his participation in the conference, serving as a member 
of the college board for all of the nine years as well as chairman for 
one year and member of the evangelistic committee and program 
committee at other times. 


These are the men who, more than any others in this thirty-year 
period, made the Middle District Conference what it was. Some of 
them who served in the latter part of the period continued active after 
1920 and should be mentioned further in that connection. None of 
them lived to see the mid-century merging of the two conferences in 
which they were interested. 
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EVANGELIZATION 

The work of the Middle District Conference in this new period 
differed somewhat from that of its predecessor, the Western Confer- 
ence. This is particularly noticeable in two areas, publication and for- 
cign missions. In both of these the old Western Conference had been 
actively concerned in affairs that were actually administered by the 
General Conference. They took many occasions to make suggestions 
to the General Conference regarding possible publications or regard- 
ing the steps in mission work which intimately concerned their own 
candidate. In the new conference activities these two areas are pro- 
moted as General Conference activities and are supported, but little 
attempt is made to make suggestions or advise. ‘There is no publica- 
tion committee, and there is no conference committee on foreign mis- 
sions. [he two fields in which the conference exhibited most concern 
and greatest activity were those of evangelization and education. 

The evangelization committee was concerned with the work of 
home missions (Innere Mission). This might be summarized under 
four heads: 1) the nurturing of small scattered congregations, 2) 
encouraging and advising isolated families in spiritual matters, 3) 
assisting in the organization of congregations and promoting affiliation 
with the conference, and 4) the visiting and encouraging of all mem- 
ber congregations in the district and soliciting support for the cause 
of home missions. 

The report of the committee for 1890 illustrates the kind of activi- 
ties in which they were engaged.’ S. F. Sprunger and J. F. Lehman 
had found time for short visits to the congregations in Butler and 
Logan counties, Ohio. Six worship services were held in the former 
county while in the latter, due to short time and unfavorable weather, 
they were limited to house visitation. Joel Lehman, at the request of 
the committee, made a prolonged visit to Wayne County, Ohio, to 
assist at Salem because of the illness of their pastor. At the same time 
he made monthly visits to the congregation at Ashland, Ohio, which 
had recently been bereaved of their minister. During the year also 
Frederick Zeller had spent a week at Trenton and Collinsville, Ohio, 
holding five services. Also at the request of the committee Jacob 
Krehbiel of Clarence Center, en route to the Middle District Confer- 
ence, spent three weeks visiting congregations at Wadsworth, Dalton, 
Chippewa, Bluffton, and Trenton, Ohio, and also Berne, Indiana. 
In the western part of the district the committee had invited Philip 
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Roulet to visit the congregations in Washington and Henry counties, 
Iowa, as well as those in McLean and Tazewell counties, Illinois, 
which he had done. The committee treasury had taken in $103 during 
the year and had spent $75. 

The conference was happy with the report of the committee, not 
because so much had been done, but because a real attempt had been 
made and God’s blessing had apparently rested upon it. They felt 
that even those congregations not having preachers were attempting 
worship services and growing in spiritual life. There was an increas- 
ing interest in mission responsibility, with most congregations having 
mission study and mission festivals. The instruction of youth was rec- 
ognized more and more as important, and parochial schools and Sun- 
day schools were more common. 

Through the years it was this kind of work that the committee 
tried to carry on. Much travel was done by the committee members 
themselves or by other ministers who were invited to assist. There 
was continual reference to the lack of workers, to the fact that most 
were so busy with other affairs that there was not time to spend in 
the work of visitation. Time and again this led to a fruitless search for 
a full-time Reiseprediger. At the close of the period in 1919 the ques- 
tion was revived with the conference again seeking to set up such an 
itinerant worker under the name of a field secretary. Once more the 
project failed. 

In 1899 the committee reported a special effort to have every con- 
gregation visited. This was done by the exchange of pulpits in some 
cases and, in other cases, by the committee arranging for special visita- 
tion. While the result was satisfying, it did not seem to be a practical 
program for every year, and the committee proposed in the future to 
concentrate on a few more needy places instead of trying to spread 
the work so widely. 

The needy places to. which the conference attempted to minister 
through the evangelism committee were surprising in number. There 
were at least sixteen places with which the committee was concerned. 
Some of them were given but a passing glance while others were en- 
couraged and supported for years. From 1893 to 1903 there were 
repeated references to conference responsibilities at St. Louis where 
a handful of members struggled to carry on. In 1894 Summerfield 
was requested to have their pastor, C. H. A. van der Smissen, visit 
the city as frequently as possible and help organize a church. It was 
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repeatedly proposed that a Reiseprediger be located there, and about 
1898 the conference was ready to assist in the purchasing of a build- 
ing which might be moved to some suitable location for a place of 
worship in St. Louis. For the next year the Summerfield pastor 
preached there twenty times and served communion twice. This 
seemed to be about the best solution that could be found, but it was 
not enough; and the church in St. Louis never developed. 

St. Louis, as a Mennonite center, passed off the scene with one 
final attempt at publicity. There was a proposal in 1903 that a Men- 
nonite headquarters be set up in connection with the St. Louis expo- 
sition to be held the following year. The matter was referred to the 
evangelization committee, but evidently no action taken by the com- 
mittee. D. C. Krehbiel, however, an enterprising Mennonite, an- 
nounced that a “hotel for Mennonites and others’ would be ready. 
A house was rented by a company under his leadership which car- 
ried an advertisement in the Mennonite for good accommodations at 
a convenient location and modest prices. In the Mennonite there 
were listed, throughout the summer and fall of 1904, the names of 
those who stayed at Mr. Krehbiel’s home; and they numbered around 
twenty-five each week. 

Other centers could be mentioned in which there was a concern 
expressed by the evangelization committee but with less effort and little 
results. In Cleveland a brief attempt was made in 1894; about 1895 
in Chicago at “Eisley Park” there was a small group in which the 
Illinois churches were also interested; in Ft. Wayne in 1903 there 
were reported to be thirty persons of Mennonite families. Geneva, 
Indiana, was recognized in 1916 as a possibility and left in the hands 
of the Berne Church; and Orrville, Ohio, was mentioned in 1909 as 
a promising field but not followed up after it was found that the (Old) 
Mennonites were locating there. More or less attention was paid at 
various times to the Amish congregations in Johnson County, Iowa, 
to the Mennonite families in Woodburn, Indiana, where help was 
arranged for several years, and to the families in Canton, Ohio. All 
of these showed a response at various times, but none ever actually 
grew to be a stable congregation. The greatest effort of the committee 
was spent with the congregations at Stevensville, Ontario; Sterling, 
Ohio; and Clarence Center, New York. All of these had an active 
and concerned core of Mennonites, but in no case was the number 
large enough to make a permanent congregation. 
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By about 1910 the small isolated congregations seemed to have dis- 
appeared. ‘They had either grown larger or had been dissipated through 
further migrations. The committee still felt the need to press home 
missions as means allowed but concentrated their effort on small or- 
ganized congregations lacking pastors and the scattered members and 
families. Responsibility to help all of the churches in securing speakers 
for evangelistic or revival meetings was recognized, and considerable 
help was given in this way. In 1912 the committee report summarizes 
their work as, first, advice to congregations without pastors, and sec- 
ondly, promoting evangelistic efforts. 


EDUCATION 


There was no doubt in the minds of the early Middle District fa- 
thers regarding the value and necessity of education. Their strongest 
congregations had early started parochial schools.° The Swiss Menno- 
nite congregation of Putnam and Allen counties, Ohio, had been 
first with a school about 1838. The South German congregations of 
Iowa and Illinois started parochial schools almost as soon as organized 
congregations—Zion in 1853 and Summerfield in 1860. The Bethel 
Church in Missouri under their new pastor, in 1878, established a 
strong school. The Zion parochial school under Christian Schowalter 
was the best developed and continued as late as 1917. It began with 
eight months of instruction per year. The Bible, catechism, and the 
German language were the most essential studies but were supported 
by writing, arithmetic, singing, geography, and nature studies. Most 
of the other schools were limited to a few months per year devoted 
largely to Bible and religious study. With the coming of the public 
schools, parochial schools were revised and eventually discontinued. 
As of 1890 they were still active. 

The fathers were also concerned about higher education. In the 
first real conference gathering for business—the session of 1889— 
there was a series of guiding proposals for conference action.’ One 
of these concerned education, and here it is stated as a well-recognized 
truth that every vocation demands more education “in our day” than 
was formerly the case. How much more true, then, is this for workers 
in the kingdom of God, many of whom are now saying: “I wish I had 
had an opportunity in youth to attend a good school.” It was recog- 
nized that the church cannot wait for others to provide the education 
its young people need. They realized that the concern for a spiritual 
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emphasis in education, as well as the specific Mennonite interests, 
demanded Mennonite schools. To this was added the argument that 
Mennonite schools were indispensable to retain the German language 
and, in particular, to assure good preaching in German. 

Establishing a school in the Middle District for local use was a 
different matter. It is not clear, they said, that every district must 
establish a school of its own, especially if such a school is already in 
existence or in process of erection. It was therefore recommended that 
the young people of the Middle District who wish a good, Christian 
education in the German language attend the Fortbildungschule al- 
ready in operation in Halstead, Kansas. Attention was further called 
to the proposed Bethel College, then in preparation at Newton, Kan- 
sas, in which others were welcome to participate as soon and as far 
as they wished. This was tentatively the answer to the problems of 
higher education in the Middle District. 

Another voice was heard in 1894. This was a young man from 
Berne who was concurrently pastor at Wadsworth, Ohio, and attend- 
ing college at nearby Oberlin, Noah C. Hirschy, by name. He read, 
at the conference of that year, a paper on the subject, “What Can 
the Middle District Do Regarding the School Matter for Our De- 
nomination?’’* This turned out to be a rather definitive statement 
of the need for a Mennonite school in this area. He quotes a current 
writer to the effect that, “What should be done, can be done,” and 
draws the conclusion that the proper question is not what can the 
Middle District do, but what should the Middle District do. The 
need is great; young people are interested; they attend high school, 
normal school, and college; they find much good outside of our own 
denomination and are lost and scattered because of our lack of atten- 
tion. The real need for a school, however, is not to enable young 
people to learn more and earn more but to live more, to be better 
men—more like the Lord—and to serve Him better. To the argument 
that we have a school, he replied that we have two schools—one out 
in the West and one in Manitoba—but they are not convenient to 
reach. He has no opposition to either Bethel or Gretna but insists they 
cannot serve this area. “Our young people,” he says, “will either not 
go to school or will go to strange schools.” Thus a school is necessary 
for this district and will be good for us as more students attend. Just 
as two candles are better than one to light a room, so two students 
are better than one. The conclusion being reached that establishing 
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a school is essential, he points out three problems but insists they are 
not insuperable. They are: faculty, means, and location. Faculty re- 
sources are increasing daily, and talent is available; means are at 
hand if supporters wish to give; the place should not be too far west 
or too far east but some central area such as Ohio, especially if we 
wish the Eastern District to participate. 

There was not time for prolonged discussion; but the sentiment 
seemed to be that, while the conference needs and desires a school, 
the time is not ripe, so Bethel College must still be that answer. Hirschy 
had said that his paper was but a mustard seed but that he hoped 
it might grow into a tree as the matter was given prolonged attention. 
Two years later it received further attention by two questions that 
were before the conference. One was the pressing need for more 
workers and the advisability of giving financial aid to students pre- 
paring for the ministry. The other was a question as to the relative 
merits of establishing an orphanage or an educational institution. 
Both of these related to the school matter and gave rise to the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three to study the question and report at the 
next conference in 1897. With this Hirschy’s tree began to grow. 


Central Mennonite College 

After a preliminary meeting in January 1897, the committee pub- 
lished a report which was thoroughly favorable and optimistic.’ 
Congregations from all parts of the district had expressed by word 
or letter their desire for a school; very liberal offers had come from 
different towns for land and help in building; students seemed avail- 
able. The committee report, published in March, recommended early 
steps to open a school on a simple basis and at a suitable location 
and entirely under conference control. By the time of the confer- 
ence session in October the committee was even more convinced. Dis- 
cussion on the floor emphasized the need and desire; as a result a 
committee of seven was elected and authorized to choose the loca- 
tion, to present the matter and get subscriptions, and to present a 
fully developed plan at the next conference. 

This rapid development of the mustard seed is surprising as one 
looks back. So little was foreseen of the real difficulties that would 
be met; yet probably it was better that way, for at the later stage they 
called forth a degree of heroic response that probably would not have 
been available in the beginning. Developments came fast; the commit- 
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tee of 1897 reported in 1898; the plan was approved and the location 
at Bluffton, Ohio, confirmed; the constitution was approved and 
construction authorized in 1899, and the building was dedicated in 
1900; the school, named Central Mennonite College, opened its doors 
to students on November 5, 1900. Noah C. Hirschy, who read the 
stimulating paper in 1894, was called as the first president and served 
from 1901 to 1908, when he resigned. During these years significant 
steps of progress were taken. A Bible Conference was introduced in 
1903 with the Rev. S. D. Gordon as speaker, repeated the next year; 
it has since become traditional at the college. A chair of Bible was 
proposed in 1906 and a gift of $1,000 received toward endowing 
such a chair. In January 1907, the first short Bible course was intro- 
duced and became a popular feature for many years. The student 
enrollment increased steadily from the beginning. 

Difficulties arose, too. Current income to the amount of $2,000 had 
been used for completing unfinished building work; the hot air heating 
system proved inadequate and had to be replaced by steam heating 
at an expense of $1,772; subscriptions for the second five-year period 
were only one-half those of the first, while $1,500 of the subscriptions 
promised for the first five years was never paid. The president, a 
popular speaker and a scholar, made remarks which some members 
interpreted as unsound. Differences of opinion arose over the college, 
and part of the local congregation became “disloyal’’—to use the words 
of the Board of Trustees in their report-—which in turn influenced 
others and caused further decrease in financial and moral support. 

A crisis was reached in the 1905-6 school year. The Board, meeting 
in January 1906, was very sobered. ‘They faced the question whether 
the school could actually continue or not. An indebtedness of $4,000 
had accumulated, and annual income was not sufficient to cover an- 
nual expense. It was the kind of hopeless situation which had brought 
about the closing of the former Wadsworth school in 1878. It was 
probably on this occasion that J. C. Mehl, pointing to the wooded 
area surrounding the school, said, “See that oak out there; it did not 
grow up in a year; it has stood through a lot of storm, and this insti- 
tution can, too.” The decision was reached that some retrenchment 
could be made—the ladies’ residence which had been felt as a most 
pressing need might be temporarily foregone and some decrease in 
expenditure found—but at best it would require more active con- 
gregational support in terms of long-time subscriptions and immediate 
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promises of one dollar per member from all congregations. Letters 
were sent out calling for this kind of support and requesting congre- 
gations to reply as to their attitude and suggesting that a special con- 
ference might be necessary. 

The special session of the Middle District was called in March 1906, 
with very good representation. Delegates expressed almost unanimous 
desire for the school to continue; twenty persons promised $50 per 
year for five years, besides other contributions; N. C. Hirschy, about 
whom criticism had raged, spoke of his relation to the conference 
and the school and confirmed his faith in the Bible as the revealed 
Word of God and in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and Savior of the 
world. ‘The Board expressed confidence in the teachers and the school 
and felt that conditions were encouraging enough to go forward, 
soliciting further support and hoping for improvement. 

The next few years were probably the lowest in the history of the 
college. ‘Two new congregations had been organized at this time—one 
at Bluffton and one at Pandora. Both were actively supporting the 
college, and this became part of the difference between them and 
the mother church. The Grace congregation at Pandora called in 
the Evangelization Committee of the district conference to help medi- 
ate their difficulties but ‘“‘seceded,” as the committee reported, before 
settlement.*° A General Conference committee attempted reconcilia- 
tion when the larger Swiss Mennonite congregation withdrew from 
the district conference, presumably over matters connected with the 
dispute. The Bluffton group was mainly composed of college people 
living in town, who found it inconvenient to attend country churches, 
and perhaps more important, supported Hirschy as against his critics 
in the Swiss congregation. They met for awhile in the Lutheran church 
and later in the town hall and joined the Middle District as a separate 
congregation. After Hirschy’s leaving they disbanded and were ab- 
sorbed by the local congregation which had during this time erected 
a church building in town. By 1909 the difficulty was settled, and the 
congregations were again cooperating. 

During these years, President Hirschy took a year’s leave of absence 
for study in Europe, and the college was left under the administration 
of a faculty committee. On his return, shortly after the opening of 
school in 1908, he resigned, and the school again operated under 
a faculty committee. It was during 1908 that Dr. Samuel K. Mosiman 
had been sent out by the Evangelization Committee to visit Middle 
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District churches and present the school needs.** He was now asked 
to take up the duties of acting president. After 1910 he became presi- 
dent, serving twenty-five years in that capacity. 

Dr. Mosiman was wont to relate how he was called to the college 
to give it a decent burial, but that they had called the wrong person, 
for he was not one to bury an institution. With his coming a series 
of forward moves began that eventually made the Bluffton school 
a recognized college. The curriculum was elaborated in 1910 with 
the introduction of a music course and again in 1911 by the intro- 
duction of work in art and the purchase of land for an agriculture 
course. The short winter course was enlarged to include agriculture 
as well as Bible. The ladies’ residence which had been dropped under 
financial pressure was secured in 1910 by the purchase of neighboring 
property, and in 1912 a men’s dormitory was provided in a rented 
building. Both Dr. and Mrs. Mosiman were active in securing funds. 
More large gifts, as well as gifts from outside the denomination, ap- 
peared to increase endowment and physical plant. In these ways and 
by constant representation to congregations and conferences the new 
president did much to restore church and college relations. 

One of the major moves in the development of the college, in which 
Dr. Mosiman was deeply involved, was its transformation from Cen- 
tral Mennonite College into Bluffton College. This was much more 
than a change in name. The first institution had been largely an acad- 
emy and commercial school with some junior college work. It had 
been sponsored and supported solely by the Middle District Conference, 
and it had labored under financial difficulties and lack of needed 
physical plant. The new institution was to continue on a broadened 
base with support by all branches of Mennonites who could be in- 
terested, with adequate buildings and equipment and endowment, 
and giving full college work for the AB degree. Various voices were 
beginning about this time to speak of the evil of division among the 
Mennonites and the need for closer cooperation. Noah E. Byers, then 
president of Goshen College, broached the idea of inter-Mennonite 
work, especially in theological training, in a letter in November 1912, 
to President J. W. Kliewer of Bethel College. Kliewer then got in 
touch with President Mosiman and a meeting of the three presidents 
resulted. From this developed the Warsaw, Indiana, meeting of May 
29, 1913, where twenty-four representatives of five different groups 
considered and approved the idea of cooperation in a standard college 
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and theological seminary.” 

The final result was that Central Mennonite College was trans- 
formed into a standard college with an associated seminary under the 
name of Bluffton College and Mennonite Seminary. A new board 
of trustees was set up consisting of three members each, from five 
Mennonite groups—the (Old) Mennonites, the General Conference, 
the Mennonite Brethren in Christ, the Defenseless Mennonites, and 
the Central Conference of Mennonites. After proper organization of 
the new board, the old board of Central Mennonite College turned 
over all assets and liabilities of the old institution to the new board; 
and the charter of Central Mennonite College was canceled and the 
old board disbanded. With this, the peculiar sole responsibility of the 
Middle District Conference for the college ended, though interest in 
the work was maintained and representation on the new board con- 
tinued. Although this action was not completed until January 1914, 
the 1913-14 school year showed what was anticipated in that the 
faculty was enlarged by the addition of N. E. Byers as dean, C. Henry 
Smith as professor of history, and H. W. Berky in the physical sciences, 
all of whom spent the rest of their lives as teachers on the faculty of 
Bluffton College. ‘The Mennonite Seminary was foreshadowed in the 
same year by the presence of J. A. Huffman as instructor in the winter 
Bible course and his arrival in the following fall as full-time teacher 
in Bible. In 1915 Jacob H. Langenwalter came from Bethel College 
to be dean of the seminary, and in 1917 Paul E. Whitmer, formerly 
dean at Goshen College, was also added to the seminary faculty. 
While this is not all of the faculty additions it suggests the expansion 
that was introduced in this remodeling of the college. Further evidence 
appeared in the new buildings—a women’s dormitory, Science Hall, 
and the heating plant, all in 1914-15—and the reorganization of the 
music department into a Conservatory of Music and the promotion of 
a campaign for $300,000 endowment. As of 1920, with its expanding 
program, Bluffton College probably presented the most promising pic- 
ture of any of the Mennonite colleges of that day. 

A further word should be said about the educational work of the 
Middle District Conference. There was, as has been noted, no edu- 
cation committee set up in the organization of the Middle District. 
The School Committee of 1896 and its successors as trustees of the 
college were primarily concerned with this specific enterprise. Other 
activities of an educational nature, such as catechetical instruction or 
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Sunday school, were handled by the Evangelization Committee or the 
Sunday School Convention which was parallel with the district con- 
ference. In 1920 in response to a suggestion by the Sunday School 
Convention, the Educational Committee was made an integral part 
of the district conference on a permanent basis. At the same time the 
committee, composed of S. K. Mosiman, Elmer Basinger, and S. T. 
Moyer, recommended a seven-point five-year Forward Movement.” 
This story, however, belongs to a later period. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


Two auxiliary organizations were active and important in the life of 
the Middle District Conference. They were the Sunday school with its 
annual convention and the Women’s Missionary Societies with their 
annual Missionsfest. The women were caught up in the growing mis- 
sionary interest in the very beginning of the conference and early 
gathered, particularly to sew for charitable purposes. Probably much 
of this was done informally and without organization. Even when 
organized, the women were modest and conducted their work with 
little fanfare. The conference reports, moreover, give little reference 
to their activities. The 1875 conference had officially urged those 
congregations which had not yet done so to promote missions by 
missionary sermons, mission study, and Sunday school stories. In the 
following year the conference which was held in Halstead, Kansas, 
opened with an impressive Missionsfest in which the newly arrived 
immigrant brethren were invited to participate.** The same was re- 
peated in 1877, and again in 1883 the Summerfield Church sponsored 
a mission meeting on the Sunday before conference. The Berne Church, 
which in 1884 entertained the General Conference, immediately after 
having entertained the Western Conference, capped it all with an 
elaborate mission celebration.*® Addresses on suitable subjects pre- 
sented foreign missions, home missions, and Jewish missions. The 
Western Conference terminated its existence with an enthusiastic 
Missionsfest in the Zion Church, Iowa, in 1888. It is not recorded 
that the women had any prominent part in these celebrations, though 
they doubtless participated in unobtrusive ways. 

Mission interest and activity in the new Middle District Conference 
show a continuation of the momentum gathered in the previous West- 
ern Conference. The chairman’s proposals for conference action in- 
cluded strong recommendations for increasing mission interest. Parents 
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and Sunday school teachers are to be responsible for encouraging 
the children; preachers are to have mission sermons regularly, even 
once a month, and are to see that mission societies are founded; con- 
gregations are urged to hold an annual Missionsfest with special offer- 
ings and rejoicing.**® 

The 1889 session, first gathering of the new conference, was held 
in the recently completed St. John Church, near Pandora, Ohio. Great 
plans were made for a week of festivities including church dedication, 
Missionsfest, conference session, and the Sunday school convention, 
lasting a whole week. It was a great occasion with visitors from far 
and near; and the new church, said to have a capacity of twelve hun- 
dred, was overcrowded, with people standing inside and even outside. 
Not the least interesting was the mission meeting on Sunday afternoon 
with three sermons and an offering.*’ There is also reported an after- 
noon meeting later in the week sponsored by the local Women’s So- 
ciety, attended by “many friends, brothers, and sisters.” ‘There were 
several topics for discussion, letters from other societies, songs, Scripture 
reading, and prayer. This feature of a conference week with special 
time for missions, Sunday school, and young people’s organizations 
became a rather regular pattern for successive sessions. 

The women’s societies came into the picture a little more officially 
in 1891, when there was an advance announcement in the Bundesbote 
to the effect that, God willing, members of the various Sewing Societies 
would meet in Berne on October 7, 1891, that is, the day after the 
close of conference.** 

The purpose of the meeting was to discuss together the work of 
mission sewing societies. All friends were invited, and it was hoped that 
“all of our sister societies be well represented.”” The announcement 
is signed by “The Committee,’ probably referring to the responsible 
committee of the Berne society. The fruits of this meeting perhaps 
appear in the fact that, at the conference of the following year in 
Pulaski, Iowa, there was a program given by women’s sewing societies. 
This was in addition to the Missionsfest on Sunday where the men 
speakers held forth. Since this is the first public meeting of the women’s 
societies at conference it may be interesting to include the program.” 


Song 
1. Opening by the chairman 
2. What are the blessings of the Sewing Societies? 
a) For the mission 
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b) For the members of the Sewing Societies 
Summerfield, Illinois, Sewing Society 
3. In how far does the work of missions demand our personal surrender? 
Sonnenberg, Ohio, Sewing Society 


4, Song 
5. Declamation Danvers, Illinois, Sewing Society 
6. Faithful in little. Luke 16:10 Donnellson, Iowa, Sewing Society 
7. Should the principal aim of the Sewing Society be, to give money or to work 
for the mission? Clarence Center, N.Y., Sewing Society 
8. Song Putnam and Allen County Society 
9. A mission story Lehigh, Kansas, Sewing Society 
10. How does one waken missionary interest among children? 


Berne, Indiana, Sewing Society 
11. Statistical reports of the different Sewing Societies 
12. Song, Remarks, Closing Prayer, Benediction 
Closing song Summerfield, Illinois, Sewing Society 


A report in the Bundesbote, headed, “Days of Blessing at Pulaski,” 
and signed simply, “One Who Was There,” has, among other things, 
the following to say about the women’s program: 


Since otherwise nothing is reported of the meeting of the Women’s Missionary 
Societies I will say a little more. Saturday afternoon the women had a business 
meeting where it was decided that the next Fest would be in Putnam County, 
Ohio, in connection with the General Conference. As officers there were elected: 


Chairman: Hillegonda C. van der Smissen, Summerfield, Illinois 
Business chairman: Mrs. J. Baer, Quakertown, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Mrs. D. Welty, Berne, Indiana 


In the evening the Fest was held. It was well attended, the presentations of the 
sisters being well thought out, practical, and constructive, also read loudly 
enough that one could understand them. A number of preachers spoke at the 
close very encouragingly to the sisters. The songs, during the Fest and on the 
following days contributed to edification and enjoyment.?° 


It is mteresting to note that three items on the program, namely 
numbers 2, 5, and 7, were in English, while the rest were in the Ger- 
man language; also one society from Kansas was represented, perhaps 
by a visitor to the conference. The report adds the very pertinent infor- 
mation that the women at this business meeting consulted and agreed 
to have a women’s program in connection with the General Confer- 
ence which was to be held in the St. John Church the next year, 1893. 
Evidently the women were getting up courage. On the conference 
floor also there was discussion on two questions that show a growing 
interest in the women’s work: 
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How can the church encourage missionary sewing societies? 
How can missionary women’s societies help the work of home missions? 


It was in this decade of the nineties that Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties were becoming current in General Conference Mennonite 
congregations throughout the country. The Middle District was as 
active as any, if not more so. Women’s societies had grown from sixteen 
in number in fifty-three congregations” related to the General Con- 
ference in 1890, to forty-two societies in sixty-six congregations in 
1899.” This is an increase from 30 to 70 percent. For the same period 
the Middle District showed an increase, according to the same statisti- 
cal tables, from eight societies in sixteen congregations to thirteen in 
fourteen congregations, or from 50 to over 90 percent. As far as the 
Middle District was concerned, all active congregations were provided 
with women’s missionary societies by 1900.** This was not quite true 
of the General Conference as a whole but rapidly became so. 

If the 1892 meeting marks the beginning of maturity of the women’s 
societies and their recognition by the conference, the later years of 
the decade confirm this. By 1899 the women had developed their over- 
all district organization and were regularly giving programs at the 
conference sessions with time appointed by the conference officers and 
announced as part of the conference program. It was at the 1899 
meeting that Sister Hillegonda C. van der Smissen read an interesting 
and informative paper, entitled, “The Rise and Progress of Mission 
Sewing Societies Among the Mennonites,”** which became the basis 
of a popular pamphlet still in use. 

In the years from 1900 to 1920 there was little change in the 
pattern of work and annual program. The women’s district organiza- 
tion operated more efficiently with experience, and their recognition 
in conference work was unquestioned. An innovation was introduced 
into the program given at the 31st Session of the Middle District 
Conference in 1919 at the Grace Church in Pandora, Ohio. Until 
that time with little exception, topics had been assigned to representa- 
tives of the various societies in the district, each responding as assigned. 
On this occasion missionaries were made responsible for the four main 
items, three by papers, which were read for them, and one in person. 
The papers were by Mrs. E. B. Steiner on “Women in India,” Mrs. 
Petter on “The Life and Work of Rodolphe Petter,” and Mrs. Jennie 
Boehr on “Experiences in China”; Miss Cassie Niswander spoke on, 
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“The Chicago Mission.’’?® The women themselves presented the 
devotional meditations and the special music. With some modification 
the same plan was used in the succeeding year and came to be quite 
common thereafter. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES 


Sunday schools were current in American churches by the middle of 
the century and were promoted on an interdenominational basis. ‘They 
were later in entering Mennonite congregations. The South German 
churches in Iowa, which had parochial schools, did not feel the need, 
while the Swiss reacted against new activities from the outside. It was 
at Wadsworth, Ohio, with a freer atmosphere, that Sunday schools 
were first introduced in the Middle District and, in fact, among any 
Mennonites west of Pennsylvania. Here, Ephraim Hunsberger, the 
new pastor, started a Sunday school in the spring of 1854 which lasted 
from about Easter through the summer. No details of this are available. 
It expanded in 1868 when the Wadsworth Institute was opened and 
later was discontinued after the Institute was closed, to be revived 
again in the nineties.”° 

It was said by some old residents in an investigation in 1920, that 
a Sunday school had been started in the Beech Tree schoolhouse, near 
Pandora, before the Civil War, perhaps as early as 1859." In any case 
it was opposed and continued only for one season. In the later sixties 
Abraham Zurfliih conducted a Sunday school for a few years in the 
summer in the same Swiss community. J. F. Moyer’s studies suggest 
dates in the sixties for the first attempts in other communities, spe- 
cifically, Summerfield in 1865 and Berne in 1869. These were all en- 
deavors sponsored by individuals apart from church sanction and 
usually held in a schoolhouse and at a time unrelated to the church 
service. In 1872 a Sunday school was started in the Wayne County, 
Ohio, Sonnenberg Church by a small group led by David Moser. 
It lasted for two years and was discontinued. In 1874 a Sunday school 
was organized in the Putnam County community and held in a 
schoolhouse, to be followed later, in 1877 and 1878, by Sunday schools 
sponsored by the churches.** The Berne community had its first per- 
manent Sunday school in 1874, started by S. F. Sprunger, then a 
young man just back from his Wadsworth schooling.”® This also 
aroused opposition but eventually won its way. In these early days 
graded lessons were unknown, and the success of the school depended 
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on the ability of leaders to devise an attractive program. The Berne 
story tells of a startling talk in the review period when the speaker 
illustrated the story of Adam and Eve by pulling out a pig’s rib through 
an opening in his vest.*° Bible study was central and involved much 
memorization. The catechism was used somewhat, though regular 
catechetical classes were carried on otherwise by most congregations 
as a preparation for baptism. The Uniform Lesson Series was intro- 
duced in some schools in the seventies—Berne in 1873 and Zion, Iowa, 
in 1875—and according to Moyer were common by 1890.** 

The General Conference statistical reports for 1887 and 1890 give 
a good indication of developing Sunday schools in the Middle District. 
Five congregations are listed in 1887 as having Sunday schools—Berne, 
Bethel (Fortuna), Clarence Center, Franklin, Iowa, and Summerfield, 
Illinois. ‘Three years later twelve Middle District congregations report 
Sunday schools all of which were in operation the year around. Ob- 
viously the decade, 1880 to 1890, was the time when Sunday schools 
became generally current among Middle District congregations. The 
conference organization, therefore, in 1888, came at a time when 
leaders were conscious of Sunday schools and anxious to promote them. 
The constitution presented in 1889 called on the Evangelization Com- 
mittee, among other duties, to work for the organization of Sunday 
schools and churches, and committee reports frequently mentioned the 
matter. 

One of the most significant moves in the progress of Sunday schools 
in the Middle District was the holding of annual conventions which 
eventually became part of the conference organization. This was 
started in 1885 as a gathering of Sunday school workers among Swiss 
Mennonites. An announcement by Abraham Zurfliih of Putnam 
County appeared in the Bundesbote of October 1, 1885, giving the 
prospective program and inviting all to attend. The idea of such a 
convention no doubt came from the fact that they were current else- 
where, even among Mennonites. In the Eastern District there had been 
an annual Sunday school convention for some years. In Lee County, 
Iowa, the Mennonite churches had participated in the county Sunday 
school convention. The Wadsworth Institute influence also was cer- 
tainly felt in this, for Wadsworth had very actively promoted children’s 
work and especially Sunday schools; and the key men in the Swiss 
convention were Wadsworth students such as S. F. Sprunger, Je H. 
Tschantz, David Moser, P. C. Suter, and P. B. Hilty. 
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The convention was held on October 15 and 16, in the ““Old White 
Church,” near Pandora.*®? In addition to the local men there were 
several from other congregations, for among those who spoke are the 
names of S. F. Sprunger, D. C. Sprunger, I. A. Sommer, and Joel 
Lehman from Berne, Indiana, and at least David Moser from the 
Salem Church at Dalton, Ohio. There were also apparently some 
local non-Mennonites present, as Pf. G. Ruhlen, Christian Stauffer, 
and M. S. Maier.** An opening talk was given by John Moser, pastor 
of the local congregation. The meeting was organized with S. F. 
Sprunger as chairman and Abraham Zurfliih as secretary. ‘Topics 
had been assigned to certain speakers who introduced the subject and 
were followed by free discussion. S. F. Sprunger spoke first on the 
influence of Sunday school in people’s lives; D. C. Sprunger continued 
on, “Who Should Participate in Sunday School.’ Other questions dis- 
cussed were: “What Is Study,” “How to Get Proper Teachers,” “The 
Value of a Teachers’ Meeting,” or “What Relation Does the Sunday 
School Have to the Church.” This last, John Moser answered vividly 
by saying that it is a seed-plot (Pflantzstatte) for the church, a shelter 
(Berghaus) for youth, and a fountain (Begiessungsanstalt) for all. 
There were also very practical questions raised and discussed: the 
advisability of meeting every Sunday throughout the whole year, gain- 
ing the attention of pupils, taking offerings, and using nonchurch 
members as teachers. 

There was unanimous agreement that the discussion was helpful 
and that there should be another Sunday school convention the follow- 
ing year. This was set for September, to be held at Berne, and a 
program committee was appointed consisting of David Moser, George 
Moser, Peter C. Sutter (Suter), I. A. Sommer, and A. Zurflih. 

The second Sunday school convention met in Berne on October 8 
and 9, 1886, with a program somewhat similar to the previous year 
and with representation from the same three communities, namely, 
Salem congregation of Wayne County which had only that year sep- 
arated from the larger Sonnenberg congregation, the Swiss congrega- 
tion of Putnam and Allen counties, and the Berne congregation. 
At the close of the convention a program committee was appointed 
with one member from each of the congregations—I. A. Sommer 
from Berne, D. S. Beeshy from Bluffton, J. H. Tschantz from Wayne 
County, and it was decided to meet the following year in Wayne 
County. 
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Up to this time the convention had had no relation to the district 
conference and the same was true for the coming year with the excep- 
tion that, for 1887, the third convention would meet at the same place 
and time as the district conference, for the conference had been in- 
vited to meet at the Salem Church. This incidentally increased the 
attendance and brought into the program enlarged possibilities for 
representation. When the time came for the convention, the Bluffton 
Swiss community responded with forty Sunday school enthusiasts and 
Berne with thirty,** while new names on the program showed the 
presence of wide representation. They included M. S. Moyer from 
Missouri, David Goerz from Kansas, Christian Auernheimer and 
Christian Schowalter from Iowa, as well as Ephraim Hunsberger from 
nearby Wadsworth, and Daniel Krehbiel from Cleveland. There were 
discussions of teaching methods, the use of lesson helps, suitable songs, 
reviewing the lesson, and the help that Sunday school could give 
to the cause of missions and to the church life. No doubt the dis- 
cussions were challenging and the fellowship stimulating. The Sunday 
School Convention was held on the first two days, October 28 and 
29, and followed by a Missionsfest on October 30, with the district 
conference session for two more days. The place of the next convention 
was left to the decision of the officers and program committee. 

With the developments of the first three conventions, it is easy to 
see why succeeding conventions were scheduled at the same time and 
place as the district conference session. Although there was no formal 
relationship between the two organizations, they were sponsored and 
planned by essentially the same persons. The convention in 1888 at 
Trenton, Ohio, discussed methods and library and had a findings 
committee which summarized the results of discussions in such state- 
ments as: 


The superintendent should not teach but visit classes and advise. In general 
women should teach smaller children and men the older. A person who cannot 
attend teachers’ meeting is not suitable. 


A proposal from the Eastern District Sunday School Convention for 
a Sunday school convention at the next session of the General Con- 
ference was greeted with approval, and it was hoped that all three 
districts would join. While this was not carried out at the 1890 session, 
it did materialize in 1893. 

In the meantime the Sunday school convention had become an 
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accepted auxiliary in the Middle District Conference. Statistics were 
gathered from each school in 1889 and reported to the convention 
regularly thereafter; the secretary was authorized to get a book and 
keep record of resolutions which shows some consciousness of per- 
manence. In 1891 the officers were instructed to set the time of the 
convention in consultation with the conference officers, and in 1892 
the convention is referred to as “The Sunday School Convention of 
the Middle District.”** Most clearly in the first General Conference 
Sunday School Convention which met immediately following the 
General Conerence session in 1893 in the St. John Church, was the 
Middle District organization identified with regular conference activ- 
ities. The same was made even more definite by the proposal of a 
constitution for permanent organization and officers for a future 
General Conference convention to be held in 1896. The General 
Conference aspect of this development is of some interest; for after 
the 1896 convention, it was felt successful and significant enough that, 
in 1899, the Sunday school was given a part on the regular conference 
program and the convention was no longer necessary. For the Middle 
District, however, the Sunday school convention continued in close 
association with the district conference and with a representation that 
included at least five of the Illinois congregations associated with 
Joseph Stucky. 

A significant development came in 1896 when a young people’s con- 
vention was held at the Emmanuel Church, Noble, Iowa, in connection 
with the district conference session and the Sunday school convention. 
Talks on young people’s work were given by such men as H. P. 
Krehbiel, J. GC. Mehl, I. A. Sommer, A. B. Shelly—the same men 
who were active in conference and Sunday school. The young people’s 
convention was repeated the next year at Trenton. On this occasion, 
when conference activities included the women’s societies, the Sunday 
school convention, and the young people’s convention, the session drew 
a tremendous crowd and was the largest in attendance of any in the 
early years. Perhaps the proliferation of societies and conventions was 
becoming too elaborate; at any rate, in 1897 it was decided to com- 
bine the Sunday school and young people’s work in a single convention 
thereafter, with the Sunday school officers serving for both, while 
retaining separate program committees. Thus in 1901 there was a 
single Sunday school and young people’s convention which was re- 
ported as a “success in every respect.” The conference met on Mon- 
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day and Tuesday, October 21 and 22, for business; the women’s 
societies had their meeting Tuesday evening; and the Sunday school 
and young people’s work occupied Wednesday and Thursday. With 
slight modification this pattern of meetings was kept through the re- 
mainder of this period. 

Young people’s societies were organized in many congregations of 
the Middle District during the nineties. In actual work they were 
very closely related to the Sunday school, as is suggested by the fact 
that the two conventions practically amalgamated. In general it was 
the same church people who sponsored both, with the idea, probably 
borrowed from Christian Endeavor circles, that the Sunday school was 
the agency of impression while the young people’s society was the 
agency of expression. Many of the young people’s societies were organ- 
ized as Christian Endeavor societies, and some which were not, still 
followed much the same form. Apparently Christian Endeavor first 
entered Mennonite churchesan the Hereford congregation in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1887 where C. H. A. van der Smissen was pastor. Later in 
the same year a young people’s society was organized in the Salem 
church, Dalton, Ohio. The dates of organization of young people’s 
societies in the Middle District before the turn of the century are giv- 
en in the Mennonite Yearbook of 1898, as follows: 


ISG /eaSatemsDaltony Ohiciy ytd lads ned netes> Young People’s Society 
EEO mesSUTTINIOTUC OMe LLIN OLS ed ee eee sh ie 8 a ce danas Christian Endeavor 
De aie iSeee Es EECOUY CPI etn as ak: oh le ops Young People’s Society 
eect TOnibt e anuOra, WOU: cence oasis se ents ne Young People’s Society 
1892 Silver Street, Goshen, Indiana ............... Young People’s Society 
POSS eTCONL ey tO pd a A I ks Uae ate Christian Endeavor 
PBOSee Pulaskinelowa. cari catinie eds id ies Wek ward mee way Christian Endeavor 
Bee eerie wna ail ek er ke le al, Young People’s Society 
1894 St. Louis, Missouri 

Low VAC SWOILIG CUNO epee tine tan RO nina Minky cnn oe Christian Endeavor 
food MEbethel Missouri ent sete Gee ee ore ate Young People’s Society 
18973) EmmanuelyiNoblepilowar te a Young People’s Society 


Most of these met weekly, though some met biweekly. Some also 
had only limited existence after organization and had to be resurrected 
after some years of suspension. The conference report of 1908 shows 
ten young people’s societies in actual operation.*® 

The contribution of the Sunday school and the young people’s 
society to the church in this critical period can hardly be overesti- 
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mated. It was a time of transition, when young people were easily lost 
to the church, yet through these means it was possible to retain their 
interest and give them something to do. Perhaps this was one of the 
most important results which came incidentally through the two move- 
ments. They were the most effective agencies in the church for Bible 
instruction. ‘This was especially true among children, since the paro- 
chial system was never general and did not survive, and since the cate- 
chism class was very limited. Sunday school attempted to draw in 
every child for the year around and provide systematic instruction. 

As a means of evangelization the Sunday school was probably the 
most effective agency the church had. Teachers were continually im- 
pressed with their responsibilities to win the children to Christ. Young 
people’s societies carried on at a different age level but with similar 
emphasis. 

Missionary education also owed much to these organizations. While 
the women’s societies reached women, they in turn touched children 
and young people particularly through the Sunday. school. 

As a training experience for these who participated, the Sunday 
school and the young people’s society both pressed capable lay workers 
into service and demanded development of their talents. Women tra- 
ditionally were restrained in public appearance; yet, when the Sunday 
school convention discussed the question as to whether women dare 
speak in public, it was vigorously defended and the argument capped 
with the verse, “Your sons and daughters shall prophesy.” 

Also as a means of education in social problems, such as drinking, 
both Sunday school and young people’s societies were proper forums 
for the presentation of these moral issues. ‘Temperance lessons were 
stressed, and teachers were required to be clear in this matter. 

The societies also promoted good fellowship and gave opportunity 
for good social relations. Sunday school picnics were discussed and 
frowned upon if they were too wild; but, when introduced with prayer 
and accompanied by worthwhile devotional talks, even the games 
could be approved. 

On a broader basis the conventions were a means of interchurch 
fellowship which was very effective in promoting acquaintance and 
understanding. Probably the series of Sunday school conventions, be- 
ginning informally and culminating in conference organization, did as 
much as anything to introduce the hesitant Swiss into conference fellow- 
ship and promote their membership in the Middle District Conference. 
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These two organizations were also, especially in the nineties, the 
most convenient and helpful sources of interdenominational contacts. 
Though there was some discussion pro and con, Sunday school workers 
were quite likely to participate in county and state conventions and, 
in some cases, hold office. The same was true, even more so, when 
Christian Endeavor contacts were made. In general these tended to 
stimulate Mennonite consciousness and appreciation of heritage while, 
at the same time, promoting progressive forms of work which were 
helpful to the church. 


MINISTERS AND THE MINISTRY 

In the thirty-year period, from the organization of the Middle Dis- 
trict Conference until 1920, its congregations were served by approx- 
imately sixty-five ministers. About half of these entered the ministry 
before 1900 and half after 1900. In 1889 there were twenty-two min- 
isters reported in fourteen congregations. In three of the fourteen 
congregations—Niagara Falls, Franklin, and West Point—there was 
no minister, which means that some congregations had more than 
one. As a matter of fact the multiple ministry was particularly no- 
ticeable in three places: Berne, where three ministers served as late 
as 1900; in the Swiss congregation of Putnam and Allen counties, 
where there were five at first and at least four in 1900; also at Wads- 
worth, where there were three at first and two continuing until 1910. 
In three other cases—Bethel, Missouri; Salem, Dalton, Ohio; and 
Summerfield, Hlinois—there were two ministers for the congregation. 

This multiple ministry was an inheritance from the day when min- 
isters were selected as needed from the congregation and served with- 
out remuneration. It does not mean that they were untrained; actually 
some of them were well trained for their day, witness S. F. Sprunger, 
C. H. A. van der Smissen, Christian Schowalter. It does mean, how- 
ever, that they were located rather permanently and able to carry on 
a profitable business, usually agriculture, while ministering to the 
church at the same time. The disappearance of the multiple ministry 
about 1900 took place as the older men of this nature retired or passed 
off the scene and were replaced by young men called in from the 
schools who did not have their roots in the congregation and conse- 
quently needed financial support. As a result only one was called and 
he, not having the permanence of a local resident, was more free to 
leave on call and had somewhat different relation to the congregation. 
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Several of the men in service at the time of the Middle District 
organization well illustrate the long-time single tenure. S. F. Sprunger 
had. started his ministry in the early seventies and was at the height 
of his powers in the early days of the Middle District; he was active 
until retirement about 1910 and then continued as a fatherly advisor 
until his death in 1923. This was fifty years of service in one place. 
Jacob Krehbiel of Clarence Center, New York, had almost as long a 
record, 1873 to 1917. John Moser, who began as a preacher in 1853, 
was still active as elder in the Swiss congregation in 1900 and con- 
tinued there until his death in 1908. Ephraim Hunsberger’s ministry 
in Wadsworth similarly continued from 1852 to 1904. So also Chris- 
tian Schowalter at Zion, Iowa, beginning in 1861, with a brief inter- 
lude at the Wadsworth Institute, served the same congregation until 
1904. John Augspurger at Trenton, Ohio, served from 1867 to his 
death in 1912. There were others also, like C. H. A. van der Smissen 
at Summerfield, who still put in twenty years of service at one place. 
This kind of service gave a certain stability to congregational life, as 
well as to conference activities, when the same men returned year after 
year for continuous representation. 

Just before and after 1900 there entered the conference ministry 
a number of young men who had finished college as their preparation 
for the ministry; some of them also had seminary work. N. C. Hirschy 
was one of the first and very active during his eight years at Wads- 
worth (1892-1900) and eight years at Central Mennonite College. 
H. J. Krehbiel rendered similar service at Trenton from 1892 to 
1909, and J. W. Kliewer, first, for two years at Wadsworth and then 
from 1903 to 1911 at Berne. Such men were in demand for other posi- 
tions and thus served their first pastorates for a shorter period but 
rendered valuable service both to the church and the conference. 
After 1915, when Bluffton College began granting degrees and Men- 
nonite Seminary was active, an increasing number of men of this type 
came into conference work. 

It is not intended here to name all of those who were ministers in 
the Middle District but rather to suggest the types of pastors who en- 
tered the work. Besides the lifelong type of located minister and the 
college or seminary trained men who served a period and moved on, 
there was a notable number of men who had training and entered the 
ministry serving long periods, if not in the same church, then at one 
or two different churches in the district. Typical of these are P. P. 
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Hilty who spent over ten years at Donnellson and then moved to 
Bethel at Fortuna for another long period, or W. W. Miller with fif- 
teen years in Pulaski (1897-1913) and then to the mission in Chi- 
cago. D. D. King rendered similar service at Bethel, Fortuna. A few 
were brought in from the outside as S. M. Musselman with long years 
at Noble and Wayland (1905-1920) and then to Bluffton, Ohio, or 
Warren S. Shelly with nine years at Wadsworth (1909-18). Both of 
the preceding were from Pennsylvania. Also there were P. R. Schroed- 
er from Mountain Lake, Minnesota, at the Berne church from 1912 
to 1928, W. S. Gottshall of Pennsylvania in the Swiss congregation 
of Bluffton-Pandora. Others from outside the conference served for 
short periods like H. G. Allebach at Noble, Iowa, or W. H. Grubb 
at Trenton, Ohio. 

One of the recurrent themes of the conference was the need for 
more workers. It was voiced at the first session where the need for 
home mission workers was recognized; the next year it was claimed 
that this was the main cause of lack of progress. It was the need 
ef this personnel, as well as their support, that stimulated the organ- 
ization in the beginning. It was this also which promoted the found- 
ing of Central Mennonite College. After the college was operating, 
this same need was still felt and led to proposals for a fund for sup- 
porting worthy students in preparation for the ministry. The fund 
never materialized. At another session, that of 1911, one of the topics 
was: How Can We Supply the Urgent Need of Ministers in Our 
Churches? It was “ably presented and a good discussion followed.” 
The Resolution Committee brought in a resolution, which was heartily 
favored, to “use all of our influence in school, pulpit, and home to 
encourage workers to enter the ministry.” Still the need continued, 
and the problem of vacant pulpits troubled the conference in 1919, 
and led to a resolution the next year that “in view of the increasing 
opportunities and present difficulties in getting workers we urge fer- 
vent prayer.” ‘The problem was most keenly felt in the small home mis- 
sion churches like that at Sterling, Ohio, where there were eight dif- 
ferent pastors in the eight years from 1908 to 1916, or in Stevens- 
ville, Ontario, where it was impossible to provide a regular pastor. 
Older churches also occasionally reached a crisis when the long-time 
pastor passed away and there was no one immediately available for 
the place. This was true at Noble and again at Pulaski. In each place 
there were several years of indefinite pastoral service before another 
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period of stability. The problem of an adequate number of qualified 
workers has never been solved, and, if it still persists, it is comforting 
to know that it is not peculiar to the present generation. 

The area of the district being so large, some ministers had very little 
contact with their ministerial brethren. Annual conference time was 
so crowded with church affairs that a strictly ministerial meeting was 
hardly possible. ‘The question was raised in 1893 whether a ministers’ 
meeting could be arranged apart from the conference. Though the 
idea was rejected, it was conceded that those in the west and those 
in the east might find occasion to get together. Years passed without 
any special ministerial gathering until 1906 when the ministers met 
on the day preceding conference. The program as announced included 
discussions on Ordination, Finding a Text, and the Work of the 
Preacher.*’ 

The conference which followed devoted special attention to prepa- 
ration and ordination of ministers. A committee was assigned to study 
the problem and its report was presented in 1907. Quoted in part, 
it said: 

Since conditions are such in our Middle District that there are still congrega- 
tions that might elect ministers out of their own membership but others call 


them from elsewhere, the committee on ordination of ministers and elders sub- 
mits the following: 


1. Whenever a congregation wishes that a candidate be ordained as minister or 
elder, such congregation should invite all the congregations of the conference to 
send delegates to examine him. The ordination is to be performed by elders of 
our conference who may be assisted by elders of other conferences, if they so 
decide. In these ordinations the ritual of the General Conference may be used. 
2. A thorough educational preparation, at least a part of which was obtained in 
one of our Mennonite institutions, is recommended. As points in which the candi- 
date is to be examined the following may serve as suggestions: 


a. His personal religious experience. 

b. His knowledge of the Word of God and the plan of salvation. 
c. His ability to preach and teach others. 

d. His attitude toward the principles of our denomination.?® 


Returning to the matter of ministerial meetings, in spite of the 
interest aroused in 1906 and 1907 it was really ten years before the 
question was approached more seriously. In the conference at Pulaski, 
Iowa, in 1915, M. A. Niswander, who was the pastor there, had an 
informal meeting of ministers in his home on Sunday evening.*® This 
apparently stimulated a talk the next year by S. M. Musselman on the 
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subject: How May Our Workers Become Better Acquainted with 
Each Other? He pointed out the difficulties arising from the fact 
that ministers seldom see each other from one conference session to 
another. He suggested several possiblities, such as ministers’ gatherings 
between conference sessions, or an exchange of pulpits, or even a whole 
shift of ministers from one section to another. It was agreed, finally, 
that the Program Committee be requested to schedule a ministers’ 
meeting each year in the interim between the afternoon and evening 
meeting of the first day. This was done in 1917, and the meeting was 
held outdoors in the shade on the beautiful grounds of the Emmanuel 
Church at Noble, Iowa. The topics discussed may be of some interest: *° 


1. What Does the Minister Owe His Community? Warren S. Shelly 
2. The Funeral Sermon A. W. Sommer 
3. The Pastor’s Devotional Life KE. W. Basinger 
4, Pastoral Visiting W. H. Grubb 
5. Should Mennonite Ministers Preach on Uniform Topics? Pao a lty 
6. What Should a Minister Read? S. K. Mosiman 
7. Ministerial Errors to Be Avoided D. D. King 


With the country involved in war, ministers felt special need for 
consultation over problems of young men and military service, and the 
relation of church and government. These were their concerns in 
the next two years. By 1920 the ministerial meeting in connection with 
the district conference was accepted as regular procedure. 

The changing character of the ministry was obvious. The Evange- 
lization Committee had mentioned the same in its report of 1909 
in the words: 


The providing of vacant situations with ministers seems lately to have become a 
hard problem for our denomination. This may be connected with the fact that 
in regard to calling, stationing, paying, educating, and changing of ministers we 
are now in a period of transition. New conditions ask for new methods of 
working but these should only be introduced after examining them carefully.*? 


In 1890 there had been twenty-two ministers in eleven congrega- 
tions; in 1920 there were eleven ministers in thirteen congregations. 
In 1890 all but two of the twenty-two ministers were serving in their 
home congregations and spent the remainder of their days in the con- 
gregation they were then serving; in 1920 none of the eleven ministers 
was serving in what was his home congregation, and only three had 
served as much as ten years in the place where he was then located. 
As regards financial support for the ministry, in 1890 probably no 
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minister received complete support from the congregation he served; 
and most received very little. It was stated by M. S. Moyer in 1893 
that: 


Only a small number of churches can place their preacher in a position where 
he does not need to help support himself by his own hands; many churches 
oppose paid preachers.*? 


In 1920, on the contrary, all ministers received remuneration and, 
in almost all cases, what was supposed to be a living wage. In the 
matter of education the ministers serving in 1890 had received the 
usual primary education of their day and a few some special training, 
while in 1920 eight of the eleven were college graduates and six 
had completed formal seminary training. Table IV shows graphically 
some of the changes, especially as to period of service and location. 

Other changes were in progress which gave rise to problems that 
challenged the ministry and the church. Some of them were relatively 
less significant, but all demanded adjustment and careful consideration. 
Those relating to matters of faith were more basic, while questions of 
practice were less serious but sometimes irritating. 


LANGUAGE 


It has been the universal experience of immigrant congregations 
that they have prized their original language and attempted to re- 
tain it. In the larger solidly Mennonite settlements the German lan- 
guage persisted for many years, the equivalent perhaps of four genera- 
tions. In smaller settlements, or where there was more intimate con- 
tact with the outside, the language shift occurred earlier. Most Middle 
District congregations were founded between 1825 and 1850; and, 
as of 1888, when the Middle District Conference was organized, 
all were still using the German language in worship services. There 
was little occasion for the use of English either in church services or 
conference sessions. 

The one exception was the church at Wadsworth, Ohio, where 
American Mennonites from Pennsylvania had located about 1850. 
The presence of the conference theological school there had given an 
impetus to retaining the German language in the seventies and had 
stimulated the vitality of the church. After closing of the school and 
withdrawal of much of the German element, the language became 
a problem between the church and the community and made it 
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difficult to retain hold on the youth of the church. Because of this 
church life was at an ebb in 1890. Membership dropped to about 
seventy; the once active Sunday school was discontinued; the vener- 
able pastor preaching in German in a church building out in the 
country was highly respected, but his work and preaching were largely 
irrelevant as the members moved to town and adopted the language 
and customs of their neighbors. In 1892 it was reported at the con- 
ference that Wadsworth needs a pastor who can speak English. As 
a consequence N. C. Hirschy, then a student, was sent there and 
in 1894 was ordained as elder and assumed charge of the congre- 
gation.** Two important things happened to change the life of the 
congregation—English services were introduced and the church moved 
to a town location. By 1900 the membership was back up to 137; 
Sunday school, young people’s meetings, and a women’s missionary 
society were flourishing. Wadsworth was the first Middle District 
congregation to introduce the English language. 

Few congregations passed through as serious a transition as that 
experienced at Wadsworth, and in none was there a severe struggle 
over the matter of language. It was largely a question of determining 
the relative need of services in the two languages and adjusting ac- 
cordingly. As far as conference sessions were concerned, it was 1893 
that the minutes first reflect any discussion on the floor in English. 
M. S. Moyer then briefly summarized in English a paper he had read 
in German. Evidently there were some present who needed such in- 
terpretation. In 1896 H. J. Krehbiel spoke in English at the evening 
missionary service along with a sermon in German; and, the same 
year an English secretary was appointed to prepare a conference 
report in English for the Mennonite. With the following year a regular 
English secretary was appointed, and thereafter the minutes are re- 
corded in the two languages until 1921 after which the German rec- 
ord was apparently discontinued, though a German report continued 
to appear in the Christlicher Bundesbote. During this period there was 
a gradual increase in the use of English in the records and the con- 
ference processes until it replaced the use of German. As indicative 
of the change, it may be noted that in 1912, at Donnellson, the con- 
ference sermon was in English, because, so it is noted, “The majority 
of the listeners were not strong in the German language.’** Later in 
1915 when revisions of the constitution were made, it was reprinted 
but only in the English edition. In the larger congregations, as that of 
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TABLE IV 
MInIsTERS OF THE MippLE District CONFERENCE 
from 1888 to 1920 
Name Location 1890 00 10 20 
0123456789012345678901234567890 

Samuel F. Sprunger Berne ttt ttt ttt ttt tte wee eee 
Christian Sprunger Berne +++ ++++ 
I. A. Sommer Berne +ttttttttptttttttt | +------ 
P. P. Lehman Fortuna +4tt++++4 p+ 
Manasses S. Moyer Fortuna +ttttttttttt+/ 


Jacob Krehbiel I 
Peter S. Lehman 
Benjamin Eicher 
Philip Roulet 
John Moser 


Christian Zimmerli 
Benjamin Diller 
Frederick Zeller 
P. P. Steiner 

A. A. Sommer 


Joel Lehman 


C. H. A. van der Smissen 


J. E. Krehbiel 
Ephraim Hunsberger 
Jonas L. Neiss 


A. Oberholtzer 
Christian Schowalter 
A. B. Johnson 
Joseph Augspurger 
H. J. Krehbiel 


John Augspurger 
N. C. Hirschy 
H. P. Krehbiel 
J. B. Baer 

H. G. Allebach 


Peter E. Stucky 
W. W. Miller 
J. G. Mehl 

J. W. Kliewer 
Elmer F. Grubb 


John C. Lehman 
P. P. Hilty 

S. M. Musselman 
D. D. King 

A. R. Schorman 


M. A. Niswander 
P. W. Penner 

Otto Lichti 

Albert Schumacher 
M. J. Oberholtzer 


J. E. Amstutz 
Warren S. Shelly 
M. S. Amstutz 
W. S. Gottshall 
P. R. Schroeder 


T. J. Simpson 
J. P. Boehr 

S. P. Preheim 
Elmer Basinger 


W. H, Grubb 


Clarence Center 
Elkton 

Noble 

Pulaski 
Putnam-Allen 


Putnam-Allen 
Putnam-Allen 
Putnam-Allen 
Putnam-Allen 
Dalton 


Dalton 
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Wadsworth 
Wadsworth 


Wadsworth 
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Stevensville 
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Trenton 
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Canton 
Putnam-Allen 
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Silver Street 
Sterling 
Stevensville 
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Pandora 
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Sterling 
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Evangelist 
Trenton 
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TABLE IV (CONT, 





Name Location 1890 00 10 20 
0123456789012345678901234567890 
J. M. Regier Fortuna 
John H. Geiser Sterling 
Adam W. Sommer Dalton 
A. S. Bechtel Sterling 
A, J. Neuenschwander Trenton 
A. S. Shelly Bluffton 
J. F. Moyer Pandora 
Grover T. Soldner Sterling 
M. M. Lehman Wadsworth 
S. T. Moyer Pulaski 
: 1890 00 10 20 
0123456789012345678901234567890 
Symbols: Abbreviations: 
++ “Serving as pastor BC Bluffton College PI Pulaski 
-- Retired status Bn Berne Sm Summerfield 
Other than pastoral service Ch Chicago St Sterling 
or church not a member of Dn Donnellson Tn Trenton 
Middle District Conference Ft Fortuna Wd Wadsworth 
o Left Middle District Pn Pandora 
! Died 


Berne, Indiana, German held on much longer; and it was 1922 before 
the church formally authorized English services at least one Sunday 
morning per month. Parallel use of the two languages continued, 
but in 1937 German services were relegated to one Sunday afternoon 
each month. ‘The accompanying chart Table V shows graphically the 
period of bilingual services in Middle District congregations. 

This chart is approximate rather than exact. It is presumed that the 
use of German or English in worship services is the criterion, but data 
is not always sufficiently clear to determine. Actually, it was common 
for the English language to be used first in certain classes in the Sunday 
school and then later in worship services. Also, it was common for 
German to persist in certain Sunday school classes after it had been 
given up in public worship. Thus the Sunday school saw the first 
introduction of English and the last remnant of German. The First 
World War influenced greatly the use of the German language. In 
several churches it was definitely discontinued about 1917 or 1918 
because of implications of lack of patriotism. By the same token there 
was a tendency to introduce English at this time if it had not yet been 
done. So the years 1915 to 1920 tend to mark either the beginning or 
the end of the bilingual period. 

The question may well be asked what bearing the language transi- 
tion had on spiritual life; and a point could be made that as adjust- 
ment in language represented a compromise to the environment, 
compromise in other lines was facilitated. To an extent this is true, 
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especially in such matters as nonresistance and open communion where 
community patterns differed quite clearly from the traditional Men- 
nonite forms. On the other hand this can be misleading for good 
influences also came from the environment and worked strongly to 
promote spiritual vitality in such things as Sunday school, young peo- 
ple’s work, evangelistic work in the form of protracted meetings, 
as well as such moral concerns as temperance. Whatever may be said 
pro and con on this subject, the fact of the matter is that the church, 
as German-speaking church, would have disintegrated. It was in the 
towns, where outside contacts were most numerous and intimate, 
that the language problem was first felt; and it may be noted that all 
congregations which had made the language shift before the First 
World War were town congregations. 


TABLE V 


LANGUAGE SHIFT IN Mippie District CONGREGATIONS 


++++ Indicates the use of German in worship services. 
==== Indicates the bilingual period 
.... Indicates the use of English -in worship services. 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
012345678901234567890123456789012345678901234567890 





Berne FIRST EEETEFEFAP HTTP E TEETH TH tas aeaateeaaee, ,, 
Bluffton EBENEZER ttt ttt ttt sss SS Sa sa pease ease eeasaese, 
Bluffton FIRST rn 
Dalton SALEM Sa a WICC (ICCC CG 
Donnellson ZION ttttttt+ttpaasesasesgesscasa, |... dee eee cee 
Fortuna BETHEL SESS SESS SPSS SSeS aaa PSS SSS SSS FS SSSHSHSSH FH, ke 
Nappanec* FIRST tote tetegeseesse yl dlc e ee cet dake ccneee 
Pandora GRACE SUR pen no we wg ata Et IE el I ry cry c 
Pandora - ST. JOHN ett ttt pessssssaagesssassss]. 6. ...... 
Pulaski PULASKI FEFEEEEEE HTTP +H ttt ptt tetaaaese, dee 
Summerfield FIRST FEEEEEF Ht ttt ttt pt pasaaaataaae, oo. dee 
Trenton APOSTOLIC PH pSSsSSPeSSSSeSaHFSsaa, | ee dee ee eee 
Wadsworth FIRST sya A OA se oa OM es Orr mao Crete ht lgyoioic cunt 
Wayland EMMANUEL Sn a a oa Ce (ee 
Wayland FIRST F355 tae aed Dew Ae Aranda oN LAE sy ay cnt lau ltcr ec cu 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
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*The First Mennonite Church, Nappanee, did not join the Middle District 
until 1926 but is included in this chart which extends to a later date. For an 
account of this interesting congregation see page 184 
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OpreN COMMUNION 


There were several other questions, parallel with the language 
problem, which arose out of the complex conditions as the immigrant 
church attempted to find its way in an American society. Most of 
these made their first serious impact on the church in the nineties. 
Open communion has been referred to. The traditional Mennonite 
service was a partaking, within a fellowship of committed believers 
who were united in faith and spirit, of the emblems of the body and 
blood of the risen Lord. It assumed a community of one mind at 
peace with each other. Special means, as the Umfrage among the 
Swiss, were taken to insure this before the communion service took 
place. Outsiders who were not members of the “family” were not 
expected to participate. This was not necessarily a judgment on their 
spiritual status, but simply a recognition that they belonged elsewhere. 
In special cases the congregation could pass judgment and either 
permit or not permit a visitor to join in the celebration. To certain 
members, especially some who had more frequent contact with other 
denominations, this appeared as an implied judgment on other Chris- 
tians which was not warranted, and questions were raised whether 
communion should not be “‘open.” 

This question as to whether open communion should be freely 
permitted was raised in the 1891 conference, and after discussion 
a committee was appointed to summarize the conclusions. Their 
answer was in the negative, for, they said, ‘““There is no Christian free- 
dom without certain limitations.” However, they continued, “to 
designate these limits is not the duty of the conference, it must be 
left to the individual churches.” Churches were warned not to make 
legalistic requirements that would introduce a servile yoke and to guard 
against permissions that would conflict with church discipline, yet 
also to give just recognition to all true Christians. The attempt here 
was to steer a course between a popularizing of the communion service, 
which would undercut true brotherhood, and a rigid control which 
would limit brotherhood to legalistic interpretations. With this state- 
ment the churches were left to their own interpretations and continued 
in the direction of gradual freeing from restrictions and welcoming all 
true believers to the Lord’s table without formal examination. 

In 1901 a resolution of conference treated the subject again briefly 
and clearly in the following words: 
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That it be regarded as proper that every congregation handle open or closed 
communion according to conditions and their best judgment.*® 


Consistent with this expression most congregations had adopted open 
communion by 1920. Some of the earlier ones who had taken the 
position by the beginning of the century might be mentioned, as 
Apostolic Church, Trenton; Zion Church, Donnellson; and the Sum- 
merfield Church. Among the later ones to take the step in the twenties 
were the Swiss congregations at Berne and in the Bluffton area. By 
the end of the twenties all Middle District congregations were follow- 
ing the same pattern of inviting all believers freely to participate and 
leaving it to the individual conscience as judge of fitness. 


PROTRACTED MEETINGS 


The custom of holding an extended series of evangelistic or re- 
vival meetings was common among Protestant churches in the late 
nineteenth century and made its impact on the Mennonites also. 
According to early custom, Mennonite services were quite limited 
due to poor roads and lack of transportation facilities. Evening serv- 
ices were not common and at many places Sunday services were held 
only on alternate weeks. With improved facilities and more intimate 
contacts changes came about. The introduction of Sunday schools 
and young people’s societies already mentioned has illustrated this. 
Protracted meetings introduced another form of religious life impressed 
from the outside with varying reactions. The nineties again were the 
years when this was at its climax. 

First, it should be understood that Mennonites were well versed in 
such topics as conversion, new birth, and sanctification. These words 
were in their vocabulary, were discussed in their literature, and were 
the subject of sermons. The Christlicher Bundesbote of 1894 reflects 
this clearly. Philip Roulet has a clear discussion of righteousness 
through faith; another author discusses sound (griindlich) conversion 
and points out that sometimes it is only “in the head,” or again only 
in outward demonstration, whereas truly it is a work of God in the 
soul whereby man is completely changed. Its signs are found “in a 
striving, God-fearing, blessed, converted, prayerful life, pressing for 
sanctification.’’** C. J. van der Smissen in a Pentecost sermon speaks 
of the preparation, the visible signs, and the invisible inner work where- 
by old things pass away and all things become new. Men are changed, 
and unlettered men become powerful preachers; “How can the world 
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grasp it,” he asks, “when a man—often suddenly—is so changed?”’** 
All of this stresses the divine, miraculous part of the conversion ex- 
perience. It was reemphasized at every repetition of the Lord’s Supper 
or baptism, where believers only, marked by living faith, were fit to 
be admitted. 

At the same time Mennonites held that proper training was an im- 
portant responsibility of the Christian parent. A speaker at the Mis- 
sion Rally, near Bluffton, Ohio, in 1890, discussing, “How to Win 
Children to the Lord,” could insist that, “if training is right, children 
can be won to the Lord.’’** So also Christian Schowalter at a Sunday 
school rally asserts that, “A congregation cannot stand which does 
not teach its youth.’*® Thus both Christian nurture on the human 
side and the divine work of God’s side were recognized. 

There were other contributing factors that turned men’s thoughts 
sometimes to one side and sometimes to the other. Forms were rec- 
ognized as of some value but generally regarded as hindrances. Style 
of dress was significant, to some a sign of worldliness, or of piety; to 
others it was superficial, a thing that merely confused the issue. Evan- 
gelical institutions were active. Moody Bible Institute about this time 
advertised its training for Christian workers in the Christlicher Bundes- 
bote, urging older workers who could not take regular education to 
enroll for a special preparation.”° The Fort Wayne Bible Institute also, 
as well as the Winona Lake development, tended to encourage evan- 
gelism in the revival mode. 

Evangelistic meetings were not unknown among the Middle Dis- 
trict Mennonites. The Evangelization Committee had encouraged 
special services for scattered congregations and had inaugurated 
something of that kind at various times. Protracted meetings in the 
form nearest to the popular pattern were probably most effectively 
introduced by W. S. Gottshall and J. B. Baer. Gottshall, who was 
then a minister in Schwenksville, Pennsylvania, visited the congrega- 
tion at Clarence Center, New York, and held meetings for three 
weeks in January 1894.°* Meetings were held every evening and house 
visits and prayer meetings during each day. Two persons were bap- 
tized during the meetings and others ‘decided for the Lord.” 

J. B. Baer had the greater influence along this line about this time. 
He had been serving as itinerant evangelist for the General Confer- 
ence since 1887. His report in March 1894, notes that he had visited 
over seventy congregations in the preceding year. Some of these visits 
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must have been brief; others were longer. He reported finding much 
superficial emotional religion and, also, too much cold formal religion. 
Many people found the new awakening strange and regarded it with 
distrust; others sought to profit by it, but many were truly concerned. 
He reports that he has “never encountered so much true striving 
for earnest life as recently.”°? A series of reports from the churches 
which he had visited that spring emphasize the impact he must 
have had on congregations. At Berne, the questions, “Are you a 
Christian?” ‘Will you become one?” “Why not tonight?’ became 
common as people were pressed to answer. The correspondent 
reports that many who said, “No,” to the first question answered 
“Yes,” to the last, and that there was a rich outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit in the eight days of Brother Baer’s visit.°° At Dalton meetings 
were held daily for a week in April where it is reported, “Sinners 
were awakened and those at peace stimulated to greater activity.”™* 
At Carlock and vicinity Baer preached to a full church, and they re- 
ported that, “In many congregations a greater zeal was awakened.” 
In Pulaski and Donnellson, Iowa, in the Bethel Church, Missouri, 
and Silver Street, Indiana, meetings were held with good reports, but 
perhaps at Noble, Iowa, was the greatest impression. The old pastor, 
Benjamin Eicher, had passed away and no communion or baptism 
had occurred since. Meetings were held every day, and on Easter the 
church was filled, even the doors and windows occupied. At the close 
the reporter writes that many blessings have come from the Lord, and 
there was a new spirit in the congregation. “For many years our con- 
gregation has not had such an awakening,” he says. “Many were 
brought nearer to God; interest in Sunday school and the congrega- 
tion had increased in recent times.” ‘Twenty-two members decided for 
the Lord and were baptized and accepted into the congregation.°® 
While this new type of activity was welcomed in general, there were 
those who hesitated to approve simply because it was new and untried. 
Others, while accepting the good features, criticized its proneness to 
superficiality and its occasional error. The Bundesbote gave promi- 
nence to an article condemning the position of two overenthusiastic 
teachers who regarded the sanctified Christian as no longer subject 
to sin. He could, they said, no longer pray, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” or repeat the liturgical sentence, “Forgive us our manifold 
sins.”°’ ‘This conception of salvation conference leaders could not ac- 
cept, for man as human is never free from temptation and never per- 
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fect. It was from this background that the question was raised at the 
seventh session of the conference in 1894 regarding the suitability and 
usefulness of protracted meetings. Philip Roulet opened the discussion, 
warning seriously against the misuse of such meetings, but giving a 
generally favorable treatment. This was the sense of the discussion 
and the Resolution Committee brought in a resolution summarizing 
the thought of the conference as follows: 


Protracted meetings may be useful but one must not forget that also at other 
times awakening and revival of the congregation can and should take place. 
One must be on guard that they do not degenerate or fall into perverted ways.58 


With this guarded but favorable approach evangelistic meetings 
among the congregations became more or less common but never of 
the enthusiastic type or regarded as the sole or main source of new 
members. The Evangelization Committee aided churches in securing 
help for such meetings and in 1915 reported this service as one of the 
two most important aspects of their duty. Pastors varied in their re- 
liance on “nurture’’ and “revival” as alternative methods for increas- 
ing membership. Most pastors and congregations exhibited a warm 
fervor; but, it was not uncommon to find the more formal and cul- 
tural type of Christian. 


PRACTICAL MATTERS AND CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


This period brought up other matters of a practical nature on 
which there was often divided opinion, if not in principle, at least in 
procedure. Membership in secret societies is a case in point. While 
this was not entirely new or unknown to the Mennonites, it became 
a problem for some of them in the nineties. In 1892 the conference 
clearly stated that members may not belong to such societies for they 
were inconsistent with the Mennonite stand against oaths, and the 
association with nonbelievers was contrary to strict separation from the 
world. Although the position was clear and emphatic, some congre- 
gations still were troubled; and in 1895 there was again a lengthy 
discussion, introduced by H. P. Krehbiel, on how to strengthen our 
basic stand against this and similar errors. In 1898 President Blan- 
chard of Wheaton College spoke to the conference on evils of the 
lodge. This was followed by a resolution outlining means to purify 
the congregations and keep them pure from lodge members. It urged 
congregations to keep well informed of the harmful influences com- 
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ing from secret societies, to accept no one as a member who belonged 
to such a society, and to give those members who already adhered 
to a secret society a certain time limit in which they would withdraw. 
The revised constitution in 1900 was strengthened at this point and 
forbade membership in oath-bound societies.”” However, since the con- 
ference was an advisory body, it left actual implementation of deci- 
sions to the congregations; and there was considerable difference in 
the strictness with which they applied discipline. While a number at- 
tempted rigid control, others frowned on the infraction but refrained 
from serious action. 

Other questions of a similar nature, for instance, the intermarriage 
of Christians with non-Christians, or of Mennonites with members of 
other faiths, created problems of administration as increasing outside 
contact made them more frequent. These, as in the case of member- 
ship in secret societies, brought to a head the problem of church dis- 
cipline. The traditional procedure as inherited from either the Amish 
or Swiss Mennonite forbears had been strict admonition followed by 
rigid exclusion if error continued. With the passing of time this had 
been softened somewhat, but the principle of discipline was inherent 
in the Mennonite faith. How then could this be applied in the con- 
ditions at the close of the century? 

S. F. Sprunger in his years in the pastorate at Berne had seen the 
old methods at work, where earnest church leaders judged by form 
rather than by spirit. Pride, worldliness, or disobedience were indi- 
cated by apparel or language or other deviation from accustomed 
patterns. The story of the Berne Church, The First One Hundred 
Years, relates many incidents of admonition for such harmless things 
as ribbon or bow in the wrong place. Any nineteenth century Menno- 
nite church would probably have such stories. In Putnam County a 
member was nominated for justice of the peace and elected with the 
help of votes of some members of the congregation only to have the 
church meeting excommunicate him for the transgression. Under 
Sprunger’s ministry these formal requirements and excessive restric- 
tions began to disappear with an emphasis on inner religion. Thus the 
use of church discipline was transferred to a new basis and demanded 
reinterpretation. Throughout the conference the same problem was 
found and in 1892 Sprunger was asked to prepare a paper on Church 
Discipline (Gemeinde Zucht) to be read at the Fifth Session, tngeling 
in Pulaski, Iowa. 
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The paper is well worth reading even today.®° He opens with a 
quotation from 2 Timothy 1:7: 


For God did not give us a spirit of Denn Gott hat uns nicht gegeben 
timidity but a spirit of power and den Geist der Furcht, sondern der 
love and self-control. Kraft der Liebe und der Zucht. 


Discipline or correction (Zucht in his paper) is used in the Scriptures 
much as education (Erziehung) and its purpose is that the simple 
may become wise. Every man is the object of discipline and God is 
the great Discipliner. He exercises discipline not always directly but 
also indirectly, and just as children are under the discipline of their 
parents so believers are under the discipline of the church. All be- 
lievers, from the highest officer to the lowest member are in need of 
teaching, admonition, counsel, and also of discipline but especially 
those who promote disturbances or division. How then shall discipline 
be used? The answer is, according to the mind of the Spirit of God 
and Christ, not in revenge but in love with patience and meekness. 
The means, he says, should be spiritual for our weapons are not fleshly 
but spiritual. Thus admonition and instruction take the first place and 
exclusion as the last resort. The whole congregation is in a measure 
held accountable for the deeds of a single member, and it is their per- 
mitting wrong to happen that gives offense to the world and shame to 
the church. Thus discipline is necessary as a witness against unrigh- 
teousness, but its form and nature and the implications for the whole 
congregation are placed in a new light. The paper was followed with 
discussion by others, Benjamin Eicher pointing out that time and 
conditions have changed, and we must get nearer to Christ to rid 
the church of incongruities in this matter. Roulet and van der Smissen 
spoke on the difficulties, and Sprunger closed the discussion by press- 
ing again for discipline with earnestness and love. 

This discussion, of course, did not settle the matter and repeated 
references to discipline are found. In 1901 the same ground was cov- 
ered, but there was little to report. The net result in church life was 
that, while discipline was recognized in principle, it was so difficult to 
practice in its “spiritual form” that too little was done in this line to 
replace the old pattern which largely disappeared. When World War 
I came on and many of the young men chose to enter military service 
instead of standing for nonresistance, there was no thought of excom- 
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munication. The church which had failed in training its young men 
was hardly in a position to discipline them. 


DIVERGENT VIEWS 
The Middle District developed no heresies and in principle re- 
mained true to the basic statement of the 1890 Constitution: 


In matters of faith it (the Conference) requires of churches who join this body 
that they abide by the teachings of the Bible, and unconditionally abide by 
Mennonite principles, under which we understand: baptism on confession of 
faith, nonswearing of oaths, biblical nonresistance, and the practice of biblical 
church discipline.** 


The Bible-centered nature of the faith was obvious in the statement 
and in Mennonite thinking, however, there were differences in inter- 
pretation; and new vistas occasionally attracted thoughtful men away 
from traditional lines. It has been mentioned that N. C. Hirschy in 
1906 found it advisable to reaffirm his faith in the Bible as the re- 
vealed Word of God and in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the 
Savior of the world. This was because of accusations against him of 
beliefs to the contrary. The college, of which he was then president, 
also found it well to state its position unequivocably on these points. 
Such theological differences were rare during this period; what was 
more common was a divergence in the understanding of the social 
implications of the gospel. Young Mennonite students, imbued with 
the concept of peace, were attracted by growing social concerns for 
peace among nations. Some of them accepted the prevalent idea of 
progress in civilization and the hopefulness of solving social problems 
by moral reform. One of them, writing in the Mennonite in 1909, 
pointed out that the nations were being drawn together by closer 
bonds and that the tendency to restore peace among states was slowly 
but inevitably working. Another asserted that, ‘““The ideal of the 
American people is rapidly changing from money to brotherly love,” 
and that the worldwide arbitration to avoid war and worldwide ef- 
forts to better degraded social conditions were signs of moral advance 
broader than any national boundaries.** Even the Conference, in a 
resolution in 1907, expressed the joy of the church “to see the cause 
of Peace, which our fathers have confessed for centuries, make prog- 
ress among the nations of the world.**An editorial in the Mennonite 
at the same time spoke highly of the pronouncements of the Federal 
Council of Churches on Sunday observance, marriage and divorce, 
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weekday instruction in religion, the immigrant problem, and especially 
war.*” It was also stated that the Council’s “report on International 
Relations might safely be taken up by us as denominational literature 
since it defines a stand against war and for peace which we feel all 
Christians should show.’’*® 

It was at this time, around 1910, that thinkers of this type were 
most vocal, and that some church leaders came closest to feeling that 
Mennonite principles were becoming the ideals of Christendom, and 
that the General Conference should wholeheartedly cooperate with 
other denominations. This was the time when the General Conference 
became connected with the Federal Council of Churches. Two repre- 
sentatives were sent to the first meeting in 1905, and the Plan of 
Federation was accepted by the General Conference in 1908 and four 
delegates elected. The council was defended against charges and con- 
nection was retained by vote in 1911 and 1914. Sentiment was in- 
creasing against the affiliation, and voices became so insistent that a 
committee was appointed to study the matter and report in 1917. By 
this time the war was on, America was involved; peace as an ideal of 
Christendom was shattered by worldwide church participation in war, 
and many of the American idealist pastors had renounced their paci- 
fist beliefs for militaristic patriotism. 

Although five of the committee brought a report favoring continued 
relationship with the Council, it was the minority report of two in 
favor of withdrawal that was accepted by the conference. This report 
stressed several points: 1) Federal Council connection endangers our 
confession of nonresistance; 2) it estranges us from other Mennonite 
conferences; 3) it associates us with those who hold dangerous mod- 
ernist views and fosters the same among us; 4) it links us with those 
who favor secret societies, and who 5) work in ways inconsistent with 
the Spirit of Christ.* 

The withdrawal severed a connection of about ten years’ standing. 
That the Middle District was involved in the move, both to enter and 
to leave the Council, is evident. J. W. Kliewer, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Conference in 1917 and who resigned following the vote of 
withdrawal, had been an active pastor in the Berne church in the 
years of entrance and was favorable to the connection. A. S. Shelly, 
who was elected to succeed Kliewer, and who was personally inclined 
to favor continued membership but ready to follow the conference 
decision,®* came the following year to serve in the Middle District. 
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W. S. Gottshall, one of the two who presented the minority report 
against further Council membership in 1917, was a Middle District 
pastor. With the withdrawal came a shift in emphasis from broad 
interdenominationalism and social matters to inter-Mennonite fellow- 
ship, the nonresistant faith, and Mennonite concerns. This was further 
enforced by the war and is reflected in the Middle District Conference 
attention, in 1917, to a Statement on the Position of Mennonites for 
use by men involved in the draft and in their concern for the neglected 
study of Mennonite history.®? Material on the pages of the Mennonite 
and in conference discussions by the more conservative writers and 
thinkers replaces the earlier free expression. Conference addresses, for 
instance, in 1916 and 1917 were devoted to the Dangers of the New 
Theology, the True Purpose of the True Church, and the Lord’s 
Return. At the same time the problems of postwar reconstruction and 
relief forced a restudy of the gospel message and its practical applica- 
tion. For many the Biblicism inherent in the Mennonite faith brought 
them into line with conservative thinking which was then developing 
into Fundamentalism as a movement. The full impact of that, how- 
ever, came later than 1920. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL AND INTER-MENNONITE RELATIONS 


In the early days of the Mennonite congregations in the Middle 
District area there was little interdenominational contact largely due 
to their separation by language and their isolation geographically. Be- 
sides this they had been conditioned traditionally to accept separation 
in principle. Exceptions were found occasionally, as in the Zion con- 
gregation, Lee County, Iowa, where, before the erection of their own 
church building in 1855, they worshiped in a German Evangelical 
church and on alternate Sundays listened to their own preachers and 
to the Evangelical Pastor Kronlein. Relations were cordial and both 
Sundays regarded as blessed days.” ‘This was unusual. Through litera- 
ture, especially of a missionary nature, the first introduction was made 
to activities of other denominations; but it was the Sunday school and 
young people’s societies that brought Mennonite representatives into 
more personal contact with other denominations. Earliest Sunday 
schools were not denominational but rather private ventures. Sunday 
school workers attended the county and state conventions. Youth 
workers, especially in Christian Endeavor societies, made intimate out- 
side contacts, as when N. B. Grubb, in 1913, led a Mennonite dele- 
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gation to the International Christian Endeavor Convention in Denver. 
Here, at least three were present from the Middle District.” Locally, 
union meetings were reported also. Revival meetings also made their 
bid for united support of all churches, and eventually local ministerial 
organizations attracted some Mennonite ministers. 

The reaction in general was moderately favorable to interdenomi- 
national cooperation. In conference sessions, the subject was broached 
and discussed. Valentine Strubhar, from Illinois, spoke to the con- 
ference in 1904 on the subject. In 1905 S. K. Mosiman, then in 
Germany, was appointed by the conference as a delegate to the Inter- 
national Peace Conference at Lucerne, Switzerland. Again in 1909, 
S. F. Sprunger read an essay on Interdenominational Fellowship, and 
the following year J. W. Kliewer was assigned an elaborately worded 
topic which suggests some of the implications under consideration: 


Should we as a Mennonite denomination preserve our identity? If so, to what 
extent does participation in township, county, state, national and international 
Sunday School and Christian Endeavor and Church Federation conventions 
and in yearly union meetings with other churches as well as attendance at 
schools of other denominations tend to weaken our principles and destroy our 
identity? 


In 1913 the opinion was expressed by Warren S. Shelly in a paper 
on Neglected Rural Communities that often it would be advisable for 
a neglected community, where few Mennonite members are available, 
to work with another denomination rather than organize separately. 
At the same session congregations were urged to participate in the 
Worldwide Week of Prayer suggested by the Federal Council of 
Churches. The general trend of sentiment was expressed in a paper by 
P. P. Hilty in 1917 on the Relations of Mennonite Churches and 
Pastors with Other Denominations.” Hilty reasoned that an organi- 
zation of ministers for counsel could be just as beneficial as in the case 
of doctors or teachers, and that Mennonite ministers need this, some- 
times even more than others, because of their isolation. He stressed 
the opportunity offered for testimony. Churches also might join in 
union meetings, though the problem was more involved. Participa- 
tion should not be forced but should grow out of normal relations of 
goodwill and affection. In some cases this would mean an innovation, 
but if so, he said, ‘““Even a crab has to doff its shell in order to grow.” 

This move in the direction of free interdenominational intercourse 
was restrained, as in the case of relations with the Federal Council of 
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Churches, by the impact of the war and especially its clear delineation 
of differences in viewpoint between Mennonites and the non-peace 
churches. As a result Mennonites were forced back to reevaluate their 
traditional positions. As a matter of fact interdenominational contacts 
had already stimulated this study. Kliewer’s topic of 1910 had sug- 
gested that Mennonite identity was at stake, and a Mennonite minis- 
terial student writing the same year related his difficulties in keeping 
the Mennonite point of view in another seminary. His conclusion was 
that there was great need for a “‘first-class Mennonite Theological 
School.” This problem of how to make Mennonite principles distinct 
and how to make them fruitful in the lives of members was frequently 
reiterated,"* and by wartime brought a sense of guilt that the church 
had failed clearly to present her message to her people.” The reaction 
at this time tended to redirect the prevalent interdenominational move- 
ment into an inter-Mennonite channel, thus preserving its intro- 
spection while continuing to widen its circle of fellowship. Certain it 
is that, in the years about 1915 and following, a new interest and 
new approach to inter-Mennonite fellowship was taking place. 

Interest in inter-Mennonite cooperation and unity was not new 
either in the Middle District Conference or in the General Confer- 
ence; both conferences had, as a matter of fact, been organized in an 
attempt at wider Mennonite unity. Although that vision had not ma- 
terjalized on any large scale, there had been responses as individual 
congregations adhered to the conference and enlarged fellowship. 
With the Stucky congregations there had been close fellowship, 
though it had not led to union. With other major Mennonite branches 
the most notable cooperative effort had been that of assisting the Men- 
nonite immigrants from Russia in finding a home and getting located. 
That had involved a joint organization—the Mennonite Board of 
Guardians—in which the Western Conference, as the Middle District 
was then called, worked with the (Old) Mennonites of the central 
area. This functioned for about ten years, from 1873 until well into 
the eighties, during which time some $40,000 was raised from all 
sources and distributed in loans or aid to immigrants. While no other 
notable inter-Mennonite enterprise developed in the rest of the nine- 
teenth century, interest was indicated by the occasional ta: of 
information in church periodicals. 

Clear indication of a new spirit of inter-Mennonite interest is found 
in the All-Mennonite Conventions, of which the first was held in 1913. 
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The editor of the Mennonite, I.A. Sommer of Berne, Indiana, took 
the initiative in 1910 with an editorial in his paper in which he de- 
clared that for a hundred years Mennonites had sought to point out 
differences but now the most important question was the one, “In 
What Fundamentals Do the Mennonites Agree?”’® He proposed a 
general conference of all Mennonites and asked for replies from any 
who would endorse the idea. In spite of a few critical replies, the main 
reaction was favorable. Three weeks later the editor writes in his 
column that, “Indications are reliable and true, an awakening among 
members of the different branches of Mennonites to the fact that the 
recent past has not been to us, as a denomination, what it should 
have been.”’’” N. E. Byers, then at Goshen College, furthered the move 
by a proposal, in August of the same year, that the editors of the 
Mennonite take responsibility to select representatives of five major 
groups of the Mennonites who should act as a committee to arrange 
the time and place and program of speakers for a meeting to cultivate 
acquaintance and Christian fellowship. Thus came about the First 
All-Mennonite Convention held in the Berne Mennonite Church, 
August 19 and 20, 1913. However, before that a Mennonite Rally 
was held in August 1912 at Winona Lake, Indiana, to which members 
of all branches of the Mennonites were invited to discuss the subject: 
“The Place That the Mennonite Church Holds in the Evangelization 
of the World.” The meeting aroused some interest; and it was, in fact, 
at this time and place that the committee met to arrange for the All- 
Mennonite Convention program. Invitation to all was issued; and 
the program, as announced in September, centered around the theme 
of Christian Unity and Similarity of Faith Among Mennonites.” 
The First All-Mennonite Convention was evidently a success; nine 
branches were represented by 179 registered visitors. One reviewer 
stated, “God gave more abundantly than the most sanguine promoter 
of the convention had dared hope.” Enthusiasm was high for an- 
other gathering, and plans were made for a second convention in 
three years. Thus began a series of All-Mennonite Conventions that 
eventually ran into nine in number during the years from 1913 to 
1936. After the Convention at Carlock, Illinois, in 1916, the reporter 
in the Mennonite commented on the spirit of goodwill and said that, 
“Everyone was loyal to his conference, but there was a feeling 
that the Mennonite church and Mennonite principles were bigger 
than a mere conference.”*° Again after the 1919 convention, held at 
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Bluffton, Ohio, it was said, “Perhaps one of the greatest benefits so 
far received from these gatherings was the personal contact.’’** The 
conventions brought people together who knew little of each other 
except by hearsay and enabled them to discuss questions of unity and 
cooperation and common interests, as education, missions, and Sun- 
day schools. 

It was the years around 1915 when this movement came into being. 
It was clear evidence of the new spirit among all Mennonites, but 
certainly among those of the Middle District Conference and the 
Central Illinois Conference, who were as active as any in organizing 
and promoting the conventions and in whose area seven of the nine 
conventions were held. The All-Mennonite Conventions broke the 
ground and prepared the way for more active cooperation among 
Mennonites and were discontinued only when other agencies took 
over the same task in more effective ways. 

While the period now under discussion ends with 1920, it may be 
in order to point out that the Mennonite Central Committee which 
was organized in 1920 grew out of the conditions of this time. Two 
factors from this period brought this organization, which is the most 
effective organ of inter-Mennonite cooperation, into being. They 
were the developing Mennonite consciousness and the realization of 
the postwar needs of the world. 


THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF MENNONITES 


In an earlier section reference was made to the Amish settlement in 
central Illinois. The story was told of the relation of this settlement to 
the Amish in other localities and specifically their participation in the 
Amish Conferences of 1862 to 1878. In nine localities in the area 
about Peoria and Bloomington there were, as Weber states, “more or 
less vague congregations in existence.’’* The descendants of these con- 
gregations still exist though with different names than originally ap- 
plied. The greater part of them became involved in the Western Dis- 
trict Amish Mennonite Conference which was organized in the early 
eighties and merged with corresponding (Old) Mennonite district 
conference in the same area in 1920. A considerable portion of the 
Illinois Amish, however, went off in other directions. From two con- 
gregations sizable groups joined the New Amish movement; the Wes- 
ley City congregation followed Henry Egly to form the Groveland 
Church of the Defenseless Mennonite Conference, and another group 
from the Gridley Prairie formed the Salem Defenseless Mennonite 
congregation. T'wo of the early congregations became attached to Jo- 
seph Stucky and formed the basis of the Central Illinois Mennonite 
Conference. They were the Rock Creek congregation, organized in 
1851, and known as the Yoder Church from the bishop, Jonathan 
Yoder, and the Hessian group on the south side of Danvers, organized 
in 1859, and known as the South Danvers Church. It is with these 
and the growing number of followers of Joseph Stucky that we are 
concerned. 


THE “Stucky CHURCHES” 

At the severance of participation in the Amish conferences by Jo- 
seph Stucky and the Rock Creek congregation in 1872, Stucky was 
supported by several ministers, particularly his fellow ministers in the 
Rock Creek congregation, his brother, Peter and Christian Gerber and 
Peter Gingerich, all of Washington, and Simon Bachler of Fairbury. 
There were other sympathizers also, and friendly relations were con- 
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tinued with Amish and Mennonite circles. In succeeding years the 
fellowship grew. 

Peter Stucky, Joseph’s younger brother, had located in a community 
of Amish near Washington, Illinois. Jonathan Yoder had earlier be- 
come interested in the spiritual welfare of this group and, with his 
encouragement, meetings were started and a congregation gathered. 
In 1863 Peter was ordained as minister by Joseph Stucky and later as 
bishop. He continued to serve them until 1889 when he moved to 
Aurora, Nebraska. Peter Gingerich, also from the Washington area, 
was chosen and ordained at the same time as Peter Stucky and served 
the church until 1880. The East Washington Church, as it was called, 
was thus one of the first to support Joseph Stucky after 1872 and to 
join that circle that regarded the Danvers Church as the “Mother 
Church” and Joseph Stucky as “Father Stucky.” The only other 
church in Stucky’s family of churches which had been formally organ- 
ized before 1872 was the Hessian church located south of Danvers. 
This group, related to the Hessian church of Butler County, Ohio, had, 
at their earliest organization in the forties, held meetings in homes, 
but with the building of the Rock Creek congregation’s new church 
near Danvers they began worshiping with them. This continued until 
1859 when differences over customs and discipline caused the Hes- 
sian members again to meet separately and later to build their own 
church south of Danvers. Good relations were maintained, however, 
and common problems often brought them together. 

These three churches—North Danvers, South Danvers, East Wash- 
ington— were the only organized congregations in Joseph Stucky’s 
circle as of 1872; but a remarkable activity was shown in reaching 
out into new settlements, organizing Sunday schools, appointing min- 
isters, and counseling emerging churches. In the following two decades 
this gathering was taking place. In 1890 Stucky reports growing re- 
sponsibilities on his weakening shoulders for Washington, ‘Where 
there are now eighteen candidates for baptism,” and four other con- 
gregations where he must also serve, namely, Meadows, Fairbury, 
Flanagan, and Saybrook.? The nineties saw further expansion of 
churches related to Stucky until by 1900 there were a dozen congre- 
gations in this close fellowship with Joseph Stucky as their ‘“‘Father.” 
Between these congregations and Stucky there was a close personal 
relationship. He had ordained most of the ministers serving them; he 
had baptized many of their members and married their young people. 
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According to his obituary, Stucky’s records show the ordination of 
eighteen bishops, 1328 baptisms, and 256 marriages, and the founding 
of ten or more churches.* The informal fellowship of this relationship 
was sufficient to hold the group together during the days of Stucky’s 
active life. The gathering of these congregations illustrates his way of 
working. 

The congregation at Flanagan, organized in 1878, was one of the 
first.* A Sunday school was started among the Amish people of this 
area in 1876, and two years later Christian Rediger was ordained as 
minister for the group. He served them until 1885 when he was 
ordained as bishop by Joseph Stucky and moved west to Aurora, 
Nebraska. Stephen Stahli, born in Switzerland, was then ordained as 
minister for the flock and served until his death in 1916; Joseph Zehr 
was ordained as assistant minister in 1890. 

When Christian Rediger moved to Nebraska in 1885 he found 
other Amish families in the vicinity of Aurora. Soon also came Andrew 
Oesch who had been ordained in Illinois, and in 1893 D. D. Augs- 
purger who had been ordained in Washington, Illinois. Although 
there was frequent moving back and forth, contacts with the Illinois 
churches under Stucky were maintained, and the church at Aurora 
became an active member of the group though, because of the dis- 
tance, not quite as closely related as those at the center. Aurora was 
the first out-of-state congregation to be included in the fellowship. 

In the area about Meadows, Illinois, there were also located Amish 
families; these were encouraged to start a Sunday school which they 
did in a schoolhouse in 1874. Preaching services were conducted also, 
occasionally with the assistance of ministers fom Danvers, Washington, 
or Flanagan, and the congregation was organized in 1890. In the fol- 
lowing year a church was built, and two ministers—Joseph Kinsinger 
and Andrew Vercler—were ordained for the congregation by Joseph 
Stucky. 

The East White Oak Church developed about this same time, as 
members of the Danvers Church living too far east for convenient 
travel to church started a Sunday school in the summer of 1892 and 
then organized a congregation of some sixty members. Peter Schantz, 
who had been ordained by Joseph Stucky as a minister in the North 
Danvers Church, then moved to this vicinity and became their min- 
ister. Schantz felt a special call to assist emerging churches and served 
here until 1910, when he moved on to help the new church at Normal. 
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In the meantime Emanuel Troyer from this area had appeared as a 
promising young man and was ordained to the ministry by Schantz 
in 1899 to serve the church. 

In Anchor township still farther east, there were found settlers 
from Danvers, who with others, organized a Sunday school in 1884. 
Visits by Joseph Stucky encouraged the group and eventually ar- 
rangements were made for preaching services once a month. By 1894 
the members desired formal organization as a church. Stucky assisted 
in this and ordained as their minister Aaron Augspurger. Augspurger 
was Stucky’s grandson, remained close to him, and besides having 
served this congregation became a key man in the later movement for 
more formal relationship of Stucky’s congregations. 

Moving still farther east, some of the Illinois Amish crossed over into 
Indiana and in 1895 started a Sunday school near Goodland. D. D. 
Augspurger, previously mentioned in connection with Aurora, Nebras- 
ka, settled here at that time and became the leader. ‘The congregation 
flourished sufficiently to erect a church building in 1898. This was 
the second out-of-state congregation. 

~ Congerville was the first Illinois village in which a church belong- 
ing to Stucky’s fellowship was organized. Peter Schantz helped start 
a Sunday school here in 1891 and to organize the congregation in 
1896. Lee Lantz of the Congerville vicinity was the first regular pastor, 
being ordained in 1899 and serving for ten years until he moved to 
Idaho. 

Two more congregations need yet to be mentioned, both of which 
were not formally organized until after 1900 but which had their roots 
back in the previous decade. One at Topeka, Indiana, was the out- 
growth of the Silver Street congregation under J. C. Mehl. Mehl 
helped provide services for them in 1893 and later ordained John C. 
Lehman.of the Silver Street community as their minister. The second 
was in Illinois, four miles east of Pekin, where D. D. Augspurger held 
services in a schoolhouse as early as 1890. Others also participated— 
Joseph Stucky himself and Peter Schantz—until 1905 when the 
church was formally organized and Allen Miller chosen as minister. 

The dozen churches:which have been mentioned with their mini- 
sters and members formed a rather close-knit fellowship though of 
an informal nature. They were bound together by a common Amish 
background and by a desire to conserve the spiritual resources which 
were their inheritance. They faced common problems in meeting 
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the world about them and used similar methods in promoting church 
life. The new methods which they adopted generally and which pro- 
vided material for discussion and mutual help were the Sunday school, 
young people’s societies—mostly Christian Endeavor—and missions. 
In adaptation of old methods, in the introduction of new methods, and 
in the adjustment to changing conditions, there was much to consider 
together. 

It was the ministers of these congregations with their leader, Jo- 
seph Stucky, who had sought fellowship with other progressive Amish 
and Mennonite leaders and who had been visited by General Con- 
ference, and particularly Middle District, workers in the latter part 
of the eighties and in the nineties. We have seen D. B. Hirschler, field 
secretary (Reiseprediger) for the General Conference, in 1886 visiting 
three congregations in Illinois between Flanagan and Gridley, as well 
as Washington, Danvers, and Chenoa. We have seen Benjamin Eicher 
and Philip Roulet at Danvers and Washington; we have seen J. B. 
Baer enthusiastically working with them and being heartily welcomed. 
We have noted Joseph Stucky’s voluminous correspondence in the 
Christhcher Bundesbote and the attendance of numerous of his fel- 
low workers at Middle District Sunday school conventions and con- 
ferences. The largest attendance was noted when the Middle Dis- 
trict Conference met in 1898 in Stucky’s own area by his invitation, 
and the following ministers were given complimentary votes: Joseph 
Stucky, Joseph King, Johannes Stahli, Peter Schantz, Michael Kin- 
singer, Christian Imhoff, Valentine Strubhar, Andrew Vercler, Joseph 
Kinsinger, Aaron Augspurger, Andrew Oesch, Joseph B. Zehr, Stephen 
Stahli, P. W. Ropp, John Kinsinger, John Gingerich, Christian Ging- 
erich.” These seventeen names provide practically a roll call of Stucky’s 
associates. We have noted that, in spite of the very close fellowship, 
Stucky’s churches were not drawn into formal relationship with the 
General Conference or the Middle District at that time. Perhaps it was, 
to modify the words of Hebrews 11:40, that God had prepared some- 
thing better, that one without the other should not be made perfect. 


PERIOD OF INFORMAL MEETINGS (1899-1907) 


Whatever may have been the basis of Stucky’s hesitance to partici- 
pate in an organized conference, some of his younger workers felt the 
need of consultation in the work. Aaron Augspurger, his grandson, and 
regarded as the best historian of the early movement, relates how some 
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of the younger ministers appealed to Stucky to call a ministers’ con- 
ference. As a result an informal meeting of ministers was held early 
in August 1899, in the home of Joseph H. King, one of the North 
Danvers ministers, who lived a few miles southeast of Carlock.* Aaron 
Augspurger was apparently chairman of this meeting, and it was at- 
tended by thirteen ministers’ from Stucky’s Illinois churches—North 
Danvers, East Washington, Flanagan, Meadows, East White Oak, 
Saybrook (Anchor), Congerville, and Pekin. It proved helpful so: that 
another was proposed. The second conference on a broader basis and 
with more prepared program was held on September 26, 1899, in 
the North Danvers Church. Stucky referred to the proposed meeting 
in his letter to the Bundesbote as a Prediger Versammlung and ex- 
pressed the prayer that in it “the Lord’s will might be done.”* Wheth- 
er it may be inferred from this prayer that he reluctantly approved the 
idea or not is not clear, but he later referred quite enthusiastically to 
the blessings of conference. For this second meeting several laymen 
were included as well as ministers and the following were PeRan ea in 
attendance: ° 


Ministers Laymen 
Joseph Stucky John Gingerich Joseph S. P. N. Garber 
Peter Schantz Joseph Zehr Augspurger Val Birkey 
Joseph H. King Aaron Augspurger Martin Stahley J. W. Schertz 
Valentine Strubhar Andrew Vercler M. L. Ramseyer Hiram Troyer 
John Stahley Emanuel Troyer C. W. Kinsinger Manasses Troyer 
Lee Lantz Jonathan Kaufman Mike Rebholz 


John Detweiler Peter Sharp 
S. M. Stuckey Jonathan Sharp 


This meeting, as the previous one and those following for several 
years, was for discussion and mutual guidance rather than legislation. 
A program of seven questions to be discussed was announced.”° This 
suggests the kinds of problems faced by the churches. The questions 
are as follows: 


1. Do we as a fellowship need a more formal organization? 

2. How shall we accept outsiders as members? 

3. Shall accommodations be made for such as have other teaching? 

4, What methods shall be used to supply unorganized congregations 
with pastors? 

3. The secret society evil and what can we do for such eoees who 
have joined lodges? 
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6. Our view regarding baptism. 
7. How much freedom is to be allowed in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper? 


The following year, 1900, a third conference was held with special 
attention to what was called, “Fundamentals of the Faith,” mention- 
ing specifically, Nonresistance, the Oath, ‘Temperance, and whether 
more should be said on these questions from the pulpit.** A general 
invitation was given in the Christlicher Bundesbote for brethren and 
sisters to help consider these matters.. 

It is interesting to get Joseph Stucky’s reaction to the conference 
of 1900 which he apparently attended. Writing to the Bundesbote 
under date of September 7, 1900, he says: 


I will attempt with the help of God to give a brief report of our Conference 
and Sunday school Convention, held September 5 and 6, in the North Danvers 
meetinghouse. It was received with satisfaction. We had fine weather and it 
appeared that all of those in attendance were earnest for the Lord’s work. It 
was agreed to meet again next year if God so wills and we live. It was a very 
large gathering. The noon meal was prepared and served at the church so that 
no time was lost. The resolutions were in German and English according as 
each understood best though all understood both languages. We have received 
great blessings through this and believe God is pleased for us to do work in 
this way. I rejoice in my old days still to enjoy the fruit from long and tire- 
some work. Now that I cannot do so much myself, thanks and praise be to God 
for the joy to see others doing the work so willingly.1? 


Notable in this report is his appreciation of the place of annual 
conference in the life of the church and the confidence that the Lord 
was pleased with it. His old age and inability are also reflected as well 
as his joy in the younger men who were active and zealous for the 
cause. Although confined to the house much of the time, Stucky was 
still active with his pen and kept in touch with his many friends by 
letters to the Bundesbote which appeared at least every month. He 
refers to the occasional visits he could make and to the many visitors 
who came to see him; he never fails to mention church activities and 
especially the work with new churches; he often refers to mundane 
things like the weather, the crops, and his health; and occasionally 
poses tricky questions like one about the Rechabites and drinking wine 
which he wishes someone would answer. A few brief quotations from 
the letters of 1901, this last year of his life, will help to see his mind 
and heart in the closing months: 
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(Jan.) We have fine weather, not very cold, not much snow and good roads, 
also health is fairly good, thank God. There is much church work to be done 
but I cannot do much. My old body cannot accomplish much for it has worked 
hard for forty years and lived through many storms.?% 

(March) Some are moving to Iowa and Nebraska and others are already there, 
for in this region the price of land is high so that many sell here and move 
where the land is cheaper. So there are changes in all things . . . and seldom 
is one found who feels really satisfied.1* 

(July) The Sunday School Convention was attended by many from far and 
near. It was a blessing. . . . On July 6, some from here went to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to attend the great C. E. Convention and others went to the exposition 
in Buffalo. I feel best at home.*® 

(August) . . . Yesterday I was again in the meeting at North Danvers and feel 
thankful that the dear God gives grace to attend services from time to time in 
my old age and to see the great gathering.16 

(October) ... Until recently I held the hope that I might go to the Conference 
in Iowa (Middle District Conference at Donnellson, Iowa, October 21 and 22) 
but for several days my health is so poor that I cannot leave the house. But 
in my thoughts I am there with the old acquaintances. I hope also soon to 
hear from there and my prayer is that much good may be done, for blessing 
depends not on great numbers but rather on dedicated workers . . . it seems 
from all over there is trouble in the churches. . . . It appears the world would 
creep into the church.1? 


Stucky’s last letter to the Bundesbote appeared in January 1902, 
in which he referred to his health as fair, the weather as good, “but 
I stay inside.”** In February he passed away after forty-two years of 
dedicated service to his Lord and the church. 

First his own church, then the founding and care of new churches, 
and the providing of pastors: these were the great concerns and the 
contribution of Joseph Stucky to the Central Conference. The con- 
ference itself was not his design. It was a child of his old age and ac- 
cepted as the gift of God. His attitude is well expressed in the state- 
ment credited to him, “The child is born, name it and let it grow, 
but be careful how.” The conference was the work of younger men 
whom he recognized as devoted and capable and to whom he gave 
his blessing. Stucky’s interests and vision were too broad to be limited 
by any artificial circumference. He never thought of the conference 
among his own workers as a competitor or substitute for other con- 
ferences, such as the Middle District Conference, but as a practical 
means of dealing with immediate local church problems. It was, as 
far as his influence molded it, a Bible study and consultative gathering; 
and it was with this character that the conference was bequeathed to 
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Benjamin Eicher (1832-1893) 





Philip Roulet (1828-1904) Samuel K. Mosiman (1867-1940) 
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Faculty and students of the “Christian Educational Institution of the Menno- 
nites,” located at Wadsworth, Ohio, 1868-1878. 
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Students at Witmarsum Theological Seminary, Bluffton, Ohio, 1928. 
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Mennonite Hospital, Bloomington, Illinois, founded by the Central Conference, 
1919; 





Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio, founded by the Middle District as Central 
Mennonite College in 1900. 
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Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana, successor to Mennonite Semi- 
inary (1915) and Witmarsum Theological Seminary (1920). 





Camp Friedenswald on Shavehead Lake, Michigan, founded 1950. 
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Samuel S. Haury (1847-1929) Emanuel Troyer (1871-1942) 
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his followers. However, as Stucky had recognized, things were chang- 
ing; and the character of the conference was to be changed by the 
force of circumstances in the next few years. 

The emerging churches with their problems of ministerial service 
and nurture and supervision brought the first informal conferences 
into being. One of the most effective agencies was the Sunday school. 
It was an intimate part of the developing congregations. The North 
Danvers Church had a Sunday school, at first apart from church ac- 
tivities, but in the church by 1872. Washington inaugurated a Sunday 
school in 1868, South Danvers a little later but by 1883. The new 
churches emerging in the eighties and nineties were almost always pre- 
ceded by organization of a Sunday school as shown in the following 
summary: *? 


Sunday 
Location school Church 
Flanagan 1876 Minister in 1878, church building in 1882. 
Meadows 1874 Congregation organized 1890, building in 1891. 
Anchor 1884 Occasional preaching, congregation organized in 1894, 


church building in 1910. 
East White Oak 1892 Sunday school in summer and congregation organized 
in fall, 1892, church building in 1893. 


Goodland 1895 Minister in 1895, church building in 1898. 

Congerville 1891 Congregation organized in 1896. 

Pekin 1890 Minister from Washington, congregation organized in 
1905, church building, 1910. 

Topeka 1902 Occasional preaching 1893, building in 1897, congrega- 
tion organized in 1902. 

Aurora Services begun for a few families in 1885. 


Weaver is right in saying that, “The origin of a congregation can 
often be traced to the establishment of a Sunday school in the com- 
munity.”’° In fact, of the new congregations, only Topeka and Aurora 
seem to have come into being without the help of a Sunday school. 
The explosion of interest in Sunday schools brought church workers 
into consultation, fostered interest in Sunday school conventions of 
other groups, and brought about a conference of Sunday school work- 
ers at East White Oak in 1896 to be repeated annually until it became 
part of the annual conference after 1899. In this way the Sunday 
school funneled its interest into the developing church conference and 
made the latter a logical development. Young people’s work, usually 
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of the Christian Endeavor variety, promoted the same movement to- 
ward consultation. 

The growing complexity of problems of church supervision tended 
also to direct interest toward consultation and conference. As the 
churches in the eighties and nineties came into more intimate contact 
with the world, new problems arose. The language transition was an 
obvious example. In general this took place without difficulty. In the 
North Danvers church German was used for preaching until the death 
of Joseph Stucky in 1902, when his successor introduced English 
sermons. However, English had been used for church records as early 
as 1881 in Sunday school and 1887 in the song service and even in 
the church service in the nineties. ‘These dates mark in general the pe- 
riod of language transition. South Danvers had an appeal from the 
young people for English services in 1895 which was at first voted 
down but after a year’s delay allowed in Sunday school. In Washing- 
ton there was a decided difference over the introduction of English 
in 1892 which led to a temporary division of the congregation in 
1894. The acceptance of the English language in the nineties suggests 
closer contact with the outside world in other matters also. ‘The prob- 
lem of accepting members from other denominations became more 
acute at this time; Stucky wrote in 1899 that several people were ask- 
ing to join the congregation, though he does not say who they were.” 
This raised questions of procedure. 

At the same time ideas from the outside were confusing, as in the 
case of baptism, where some were getting rebaptized in order to start 
over on what they thought would be solid ground. Stucky claims he 
knew many who were baptized three times, and one old bishop of 
ninety years had himself rebaptized.”” Secret society membership and 
discipline seems to have added some confusion also. These are the 
types of problems which had been troubling the Middle District 
churches in the decade of the nineties. The problem of education does 
not seem to have come to a head in quite the same way as in the 
Middle District. Moody Bible Institute was attended by some church 
workers around 1900, and their appetite was being whetted for some- 
thing more than common school. 

It was in this atmosphere of growing churches and multiplying 
problems that Aaron Augspurger approached Joseph Stucky propos- 
ing a conference of ministers. ‘This proposal resulted in the meetings 
of 1899. The program proposed for the fall conference of 1899 is 
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clear indication that these were the matters of concern. So informal 
church conferences along with Sunday school conventions were in- 
augurated and continued until 1907. Both ministers and lay members 
were invited to the conferences which were at first small but grew larg- 
er. In 1903 at Flanagan twenty ministers from fifteen churches were 
present; the conference met in a tent with a capacity of five hundred, 
and meals were served free to all who attended. The aim was defined 
in the words, “To deepen spirituality and make for greater efficiency 
in evangelistic work.” It was reported from this conference also that 
foreign mission work was under consideration.” 

Little record is left of these annual meetings except for occasional 
announcements or news items in the Mennonite or Christlicher 
Bundesbote. ‘There seem to have been nine conferences altogether in 
the years between 1899 and 1907. The conference of August 1899, is 
usually regarded as preliminary and, therefore, not counted in num- 
bering the conferences; and there is some question whether a confer- 
ence was held in 1904. Thus, the 1907 conference must be numbered 
as the eighth annual conference. From then on the number designat- 
ing each conference is one more than the actual year of the century 
until 1954 when the regular conference was dropped due to changing 
the conference year to coincide with the calendar year. 


PERMANENT CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 


If Sunday school, Christian Endeavor, and church nurture had been 
responsible for the informal church conferences, then missions and 
church expansion were responsible for the further crystallization into 
an officially organized and incorporated body. The steps leading to 
this are equally clear. 

The obligation of the church to foreign missions was promoted 
among Stucky’s churches along with other ideas of expanding church 
work. They slowly but surely accepted this as a valid responsibility. 
North Danvers’ interest was expressed, according to Weaver, in a 
contribution of $90 in 1899 to mission work. Long before this the 
Bundesbote list of receipts for General Conference foreign missions 
shows contributions from Illinois churches. About the first to be re- 
corded was one from Joseph Stucky himself for fifty cents in 1886. 
Other contributions followed, increasing in number and amount, with 
no less than twenty-one separate contributions in 1891 for home and 
foreign missions. The largest of these was an outstanding legacy from 
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Helena Schwartzentraub of the Washington church amounting to 
$600.”° At this time there were, of course, no missionaries in service 
from these churches, nor was there any organized mission committee. 

Added interest was aroused by personal appearances. George Lam- 
bert returned about this time from a trip to India, and Stucky reports 
his visit to North Danvers in 1898 and comments on the desirability 
of Mennonites working together in such enterprises.” In 1899 he 
refers to an Armenian who has aroused interest in the community 
and that $125 has been raised for him.” The climax of these personal 
appearances came in 1905 when, at the church conference in Mead- 
ows, there were two very stirring missionary addresses. One of these 
was by Miss Alma Doering and the other by Dr. Charles E. Hurlburt. 
Miss Doering had worked in the Congo under the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance and Charles Hurlburt was the well-known lead- 
er of the Africa Inland Mission. Both of these made very strong im- 
pression on the gathering, where it is reported there were 1500 pres- 
ent. Dr. Hurlburt closed his address with an invitation for those to 
come forward “who would become volunteers to go anywhere the 
Master might send and do in all things as He would direct.” In re- 
sponse it is reported that twelve came forward to make the full and 
complete surrender.”* 

This conference, more than any of the preceding, marks an insight 
into the needs of the world and the responsibility of the church. It 
stimulated the developing interest which the central Illinois people 
were beginning to feel in the work of the Lord. As a result, ministers 
and congregational delegates met in December and elected a temporary 
foreign mission committee. This committee, the following year, decided 
to assume support for Lawrence B. Haigh and Rose Boehning. The 
two were married in February 1907, on the mission field and became 
the first missionaries of the Stucky Illinois churches. Immediately 
mission support was necessary, for financial aid was promised by the 
committee; and the churches were called on to set aside a day for 
prayer and the raising of funds. 

Interest in the new conference and the new move grew. In the 
conference at East Washington in 1907, about nine hundred were in 
attendance daily. ‘To meet the challenge of the new situation, it was 
thought that something more than the previous informal gathering 
was necessary; and a committee was authorized to draft a constitution 
for a permanent organization to support the enlarging activities. This 
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committee met on December 10 and, after drawing up the statement, 
circulated it among the churches for their reaction. The twelve church- 
es all sent written notices of acceptance, and the first conference under 
the new constitution met on September 10 and 11, 1908, at the North 
Danvers church. Many looked back with satisfaction in comparing 
this conference with the first conference held at the same place about 
ten years earlier. Now meetings were held in a tent holding one thou- 
sand people which was filled to overflowing. Meals were served in a 
second tent and there were many visitors. The changing nature of the 
conference was noted also. Whereas in earlier conferences the sub- 
jects had been mainly doctrinal and biblical expositions, now there 
were added problems of ministerial training and support, and particu- 
larly the financial responsibilities of the mission field. From this time, 
under the new constitution, the conference became more of a delegate 
conference. While the inspirational aspect continued, there was pro- 
portionate voting with responsibilities accepted for united support of 
conference causes. The twelve churches and the pastors who served 
them in the period between 1900 and 1920 are listed in Table VI. 

The adoption of a constitution marks the beginning of operation 
under a permanent organization. The real effect of this appeared in 
1909 when delegate voting was introduced. The constitution was sim- 
ilar in many ways to that of the Middle District and, as reported in 
the Mennonite, was drafted by the pastors of the churches, with the 
added remark that, ‘“‘For this constitution we are largely indebted to 
the Middle District Conference.”’”? From this time on for approximate- 
ly a decade the Central Illinois Conference showed an amazing vital- 
ity, stepping forth into one major endeavor after another. One can 
only assume that the preceding twenty years had been a period of 
preparation, a development of spiritual resources and potential energy 
which at this time breaks forth in a series of significant enterprises, 
one on the heels of another. A list of these projects begun in faith 
is almost amazing: 


1909 Opening of the Mennonite Home Mission in Chicago 
1910 Publication of a conference paper, The Christian Evangel 
1911 Undertaking united foreign mission work in the Congo 
1912 Formal organization of the Ministerial Association 

1914 Opening the Peoria Gospel Mission 
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1914-16 Approving participation in Bluffton College and Menno- 
nite Seminary and authorizing a financial campaign in the 
churches 


1918 Beginning of the Bloomington Hospital 

1918 Authorization of the Old People’s Home 

1920 Introduction of nurses’ training in the hospital 

1921 Accepting Witmarsum Theological Seminary as “our Sem- 
inary” 

1923 Assuming responsibility for the 26th Street Missions in Chi- 
cago 


The inauguration of the many enterprises represents an entrance 
into a wide variety of fields—missions, publication, education, and be- 
nevolent causes. A little attention must be paid to each. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


In regard to mission work we have noted that enthusiasm was 
aroused in 1905 by missionary addresses and that a committee of 
three was elected which was designated as a Foreign Mission Commit- 
tee. In 1908 an Evangelizing Committee of three was elected and the 
following year it was called the Home Missions Committee. Thus two 
committees came into existence. Both of these had operations involv- 
ing holding property; and to facilitate this, the two committees were 
merged in 1909 into a Central Mennonite Board of Home and 
Foreign Missions, which was then incorporated. Only seven members 
were included at first, but the next year it was decided to enlarge the 
board to include representatives of all congregations. This made a 
board of twenty-five members, and as time went on it was enlarged 
even more. With such a large body the actual work was delegated to 
three committees—the executive committee, the foreign mission com- 
mittee, and the home mission committee—while the board as a whole 
met annually for reports and inspirational services. 

During these years there had been differences regarding policy in 
the conduct of mission work which both the Defenseless Mennonites 
and the Central Conference Mennonites supported under the auspices 
of the Africa Inland Mission. The net result was that both groups 
decided to withdraw from that field and to work together in a new 
field. On March 22, 1911, occurred the formal organization of what 


Churches and Pastors 


NORTH DANVERS 
Joseph Stucky 
Joseph King 
John Kohler 


SOUTH DANVERS 
John Gingerich 
John Kinsinger 


EAST WASHINGTON 
Valentine Strubhar 


FLANAGAN 
Steven Stahly 
Emanuel Ulrich 


AURORA, NEBRASKA 
Christian Rediger 
Andrew Oesch 
Jacob Donner 


MEADOWS 
Joseph Kinsinger 
Andrew Vercler 


EAST WHITE OAK 
Peter Schantz 
Emanuel! Troyer 


ANCHOR 


Aaron Augspurger 


CONGERVILLE 
Lee Lantz 
George Gundy 


GOODLAND, IND. 
David Augspurger 
Jacob Sommer 
Peter D. Nafziger 


TOPEKA, INDIANA 
John GC. Mehl 
John E. Lehman 
Ernest Hostetler 


PEKIN 
Allen H. Miller 
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CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF MENNONITES 
Charter Members and Their Pastors 


Date 


Org. 


1851 


1859 


1866 


1878 


1885 


1890 


1892 


1894 


1896 


1898 


1902 


1905 


1890 - 1920 
Pastors 1890 1900 1910 1920 
Service 


1864-1902 
1892-1914 
1899-1920 


1885-1925 
1885-1925 


1893-1941 


1885-1916 
1890-1934 


1885, 1908-23 


1893-1912 
1902-1907 


1897-1925 
1897-1925 


1892-1910 
1899-1928 


1894-1929 


1898-1907 
1908-1924 


1898-1901 
1901-1910 
1910-1928 


1893-1901 
1901-1918 
1918-1926 


1905-1930 
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was called the United Mennonite Board of Missions. This new board 
then became the agency for conducting the joint foreign mission work 
of both conferences, and the United Board was the predecessor of 
what is now called the Congo Inland Mission Board.*° 

The early development of the Congo Inland Mission was taking 
place at the same time as the Central Conference was finding its 
way as a new body. The whole story of the foreign work cannot be 
told here, but there are several significant points. The first thing to 
be noted is that the early work, up to about 1916, was done entirely 
by non-Mennonite missionaries, mostly European, who were sup- 
ported by the Mennonite board. It will be recalled that back in 1906 
when the Central Conference was first ready to send out missionaries 
there were no candidates from their own conference. Consequently, 
Lawrence B. Haigh and Rose Boehning were invited to go out under 
the Central Conference board. This they did and were later married 
on the field. The Haighs returned from their East Africa experience 
to become Central Conference pioneers in the Congo work. In this they 
were joined by Alvin J. Stevenson and his wife representing the De- 
fenseless Mennonite Conference. Stevenson had been trained at Nyack 
and had had previous experience under the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. 

On opening the new work in the Congo the Central Conference 
again seemed to have no candidates for the field. In 1911 Mr. Haigh 
wrote an article in the Christian Evangel suggesting that while it may 
have been necessary at an earlier period to obtain workers from other 
denominations, the mission would not really prosper until sons and 
daughters from our own homes engage in the work. He chides the 
conference, saying: 


Five years have already passed since we undertook to establish a mission in 
Africa and during this time there has not been one who has made application 
to the mission board asking to be sent to Africa. What is the trouble? Are you 
not interested in winning Africa to Christ? Or are you not willing to make the 
sacrifice, which means giving up the thought of becoming wealthy from your 
inheritance or profession??? 


Haigh then calls attention to the imperative need for workers and 
the variety of training—evangelistic, educational, medical—which will 
be essential if the field is to be occupied. In spite of this urging no 
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immediate volunteers appeared, and it was necessary again to call 
on others. 

Besides the Haighs and the Stevensons who had joined churches of 
their respective conferences, eight European non-Mennonite mission- 
aries were attracted to the field. They were duly appointed by the 
board but served only for a brief period. By 1918 all of the non-Men- 
nonites had severed their connection with the mission and passed on 
to other fields. Of these early outsiders, the Haighs alone retained a 
long-time connection with the conference. 

Thus it appears that the pioneer work, which was completed 
roughly by 1916, was done by non-Mennonite missionaries. This 
consisted in selecting field locations, starting school work, and preach- 
ing the gospel. Conversions occurred and the beginnings of a Christian 
fellowship were made, although as late as 1918 the missionaries report 
only sixty members. Haigh explained that they could easily have bap- 
tized four times as many but preferred to limit acceptance to those 
who had really accepted Jesus Christ as Savior. Whether more active 
Mennonite participation in the early years would have made any 
difference in the long run is an open question and probably unlikely. 
However, it must be recognized that the only Mennonite direction to 
the work was that injected through the home board. 

The first Mennonite missionaries to go to the field were, interest- 
ingly enough, neither from the Central Conference nor from the De- 
fenseless Conference, but from the Evangelical Mennonites at Moun- 
tain Lake, Minnesota. In the union meeting in 1911, when the United 
Board was organized, there is a record that, “Several of our good 
Russian brethren of Mountain Lake, Minnesota, were in attendance 
at the conference . . . they expressed the hope of also uniting their 
missionary efforts with the United Board.’’*? It was from this group 
that Rev. and Mrs. Aaron Janzen in 1912 were appointed to the 
Congo. The Defenseless Conference came next with the appointment 
of Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Barkman in 1916. He came from Kansas, but 
she was from their church in Berne, Indiana. Miss Agnes Sprunger, 
also of Berne but from the Missionary Church Association, entered 
work in that same year. The first representatives specifically from the 
Central Conference were Rev. and Mrs. Emil Sommer who went to 
the field in 1917. Sommer came from the church at Flanagan, Illinois, 
and his wife from Goodland, Indiana. They were followed in 1919 by 
Mrs. Kensinger, formerly Edna Moser from the Defenseless Menno- 
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nites in Berne, and her husband William Kensinger, and also Omar 
Sutton and wife of the Defenseless group at Woodburn, Indiana. Sev- 
eral more from the Defenseless group went in the next few years— 
Alma Diller, Amelia Bertsche, and the Henry Mosers. Finally, in 1923 
Erma Birkey of the Central Conference was sent to the field, but in 
the meantime Lester Bixel from the Ebenezer congregation of the 
General Conference Middle District had also been appointed. Thus 
by the close of this decade there was the beginning of a more perma- 
nent staff of Mennonite background. The report in 1921 shows nine 
missionaries on the field, four on furlough, and one under appoint- 
ment, a total of fourteen, all with Mennonite conference connection. 

The conclusion of this brief survey is that the opening years of the 
Congo Inland Mission work were also the formative years in the Cen- 
tral Conference development and that both were taking place at the 
same time. Perhaps this is one reason why the Central Conference was 
a little slow in getting workers on the field, but it is reasonably clear 
that by 1925 the Congo Mission was set up for what was to be its 
major work in the next forty years. By the same time also the Central 
Conference home boards and constituency had been well trained in 
missionary giving and in sense of responsibility to the field and were 
ready to pour forth a hearty support for the coming years. 


HomME MIsSIOoNns 


Home mission work was carried on parallel with foreign missions. 
The two committees had been amalgamated into a single board with 
representatives designated for each of the two sections. The members 
of the foreign committee were responsible for promoting the foreign 
aspect, working with volunteers and raising funds, which were then 
turned over to the united Congo Inland Mission Board responsible 
for administration of the field work. ‘The members of the home com- 
mittee were responsible not only for promoting the work but also for 
direct supervision of the home mission effort. It was in 1909 that the 
first home mission project was undertaken. Mr. Albert B. Rutt from 
the (Old) Mennonites was interested in work in Chicago and trans- 
ferred his membership to a Central Conference church. He was or- 
dained at the annual conference at Aurora, Nebraska, in 1909. It was 
during that year that, with the help of the home mission committee, 
a location was selected in Chicago, and on June 20 a Sunday school 
was started at 843 West 63rd Street. Mr. Rutt was in charge of the 
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work but was assisted immediately by Anna Augspurger and Elizabeth 
Streid who aided in visitation and young people’s work. Miss Edna 
Patton was associated with the work also and later married Mr. Rutt. 

The home mission report at the conference in October 1909, was 
quite enthusiastic about the starting of this new work and about the 
fact that some $1,600 had been collected during the year without 
special effort. Further, there was still a sizable balance in the treasury 
and more coming. Being nearer to these Illinois people than was the 
foreign work, it was possible to get a quicker response on the part of 
volunteers and assistants otherwise. Jacob Sommer and his wife vol- 
unteered in 1910 for work in Chicago, and the following year started 
service there. In May 1911, the chapel was relocated in a very suitable 
building at 6201 Carpenter Street which, in the following year, was 
purchased for the mission with funds contributed by John and Mary 
Rupp of Bloomington.** Gifts in kind, especially clothing and food, 
were shipped from central Illinois to Chicago for distribution by the 
mission and gave the women a very practical outlet for their energy. 

The work grew to the point where it was thought possible to place 
it on a self-supporting basis and regard it as independent. This experi- 
ment in independence in the years 1914-1917 was not too successful, 
and the board again took charge, placing other conference workers 
there—D. D. Augspurger in 1917, L. D. Hartzler and wife in 1918, 
Pearl Ramseyer also in 1918, and finally E. T. Rowe in 1919, who 
remained in charge for several years. The Home Chapel, as it was 
called, in Chicago provided a challenging outlet to Central Confer- 
ence interests, funds, and workers and did much to stimulate interest 
and a sense of responsibility in spreading the gospel. 

During the years when the Chicago work was declared independent 
the board felt called to open work elsewhere. So it was that in 1914 
interest turned to the nearby city of Peoria. To this work Rev. and 
Mrs. Jacob Sommer, who had served in Chicago, were called and 
Sunday school services started in July of that year. A vacant store 
building was used as the first location, but in 1915 a site was pur- 
chased; and the following year the present building at 1001 N. Adams 
Street was erected and dedicated. Its closeness to the central Illinois 
congregations gave convenient opportunity for assisting in practical 
donations besides providing workers and funds necessary for this new 
project. In September of the first year’s work the mission reported the 
needs of poor people and expressed appreciation for the contribution 
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of clothing without which some of the children could not have come 
to Sunday school. Also mentioned were bedding, two gallons of lard, 
part of a ham, and vegetables.** 

It should be noted that a third city mission came under Central 
Conference support, when in 1923 the mission board agreed to take 
over responsibility for the Chicago mission on 26th Street previously 
sponsored by A. H. Leaman. Rev. A. M. Eash was placed in charge 
of the work. These three city missions constituted the special interests 
of the Central Conference people that had developed in this period 
and shows in another vivid way the growing sense of responsibility. 


MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 

The place of the minister was important in the “Stucky churches” 
and in the conference which developed. In the days of Joseph Stucky 
himself, he and his ministers practically administered the church af- 
fairs. When the question of a conference arose, it was the ministers 
who met in August 1899, to consider organizing a conference. When 
the conference was organized, it was with lay members participating; 
but the ministers were still the key men in considering the problems of 
doctrine, discipline, ministerial supply, and even finances. These re- 
sponsibilities brought to the ministers a conviction that there was a 
need for a special ministerial organization. ‘This was expressed in 1911, 
and on June 23 of that year the ministers gathered to consider such 
an organization. ‘The sentiment was favorable and an association was 
tentatively effected with Emanuel Troyer as president and George 
Gundy as secretary. Aaron Augspurger proceeded with the drafting of 
the constitution which was considered at the next meeting in January 
1912, and adopted with few changes.*® The association had been 
formally approved by the fall conference in 1911, and the Ministerial 
Association continued as a forum for the discussion of ministerial 
problems. 

Probably the most recurring problem faced by the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, and the conference as a whole, was that of supplying ministers. 
Reverberations of this problem were heard at practically every con- 
ference. In 1908 W. W. Miller spoke to the conference on the 
“Supply, Training, and Support of the Ministry.’’** Precisely these 
three aspects of the ministry were discussed again in the 1910 con- 
ference in three different addresses. As has been noted, the lack of 
volunteers was felt in the mission field, but the same was true no less 
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in the ministry. The question of support for the ministry was closely 
related. It was increasingly recognized that it was not right to expect 
the minister to do the work of two men, that is, to make his own living 
as a farmer or by some other occupation, and to perform the work of 
a minister and pastor. Added to this was the pressing need for training 
in the day that was dawning. As was stated in an address at the con- 
ference in 1920, ‘“The day has passed when it is advisable, when it 
is right, to take a man from the ranks of a layman and install him 
into the ministry without special preparation.’’*” 

A second category of problems faced by the ministers in their asso- 
ciation meetings, as well as by the conference, was that relating to 
doctrine and discipline. Father Stucky had bequeathed an attitude of 
tolerance in nonessentials but had been very positive on matters es- 
sential to salvation and the discipline of the Christian life. At the first 
regular meeting of the Ministerial Association in January 1912, most 
of the time, apart from the consideration of the constitution, was de- 
voted to discussion of doctrine.** The reporter personally suggests the 
major points of doctrine on which the conference would agree with 
other conservative Protestants, such as, inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, justification by faith, the Trinity, virgin birth, atonement, resur- 
rection, and coming of Christ. He also mentions points held in com- 
mon with other Mennonites, such as adult baptism, affirmation in- 
stead of oath, nonresistance, separation from the world, and opposi- 
tion to secret societies. However, in reporting the meeting, the major 
discussions referring to doctrine and practice centered on three points 
which were evidently the ones which most concerned the ministers’ 
meeting. The first of these was a cluster of questions referring to mar- 
riage and divorce in which they held that remarriage was only allow- 
able in case of the death of one of the parties, that divorce could not 
be recognized under any circumstances though separation might be 
allowed on grounds of adultery, and that no minister should officiate 
at a wedding unless both parties were Christian. 

Communion, which was the second matter discussed, was to be ad- 
ministered to those of like faith. This was explained as not being closed 
communion but rather open to the extent of welcoming other Chris- 
tians who accept the doctrinal position of the church but do not find 
it advisable to transfer their membership and yet desire communion. 

Thirdly, the washing of the saints’ feet was emphasized as a practice 
to be observed without exception, holding that if some were allowed 
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not to participate it would be difficult to retain the practice. This no 
doubt suggests the kinds of problems in doctrine and discipline which 
the ministers faced. Here, and on other occasions, there was repeated 
emphasis on the need of unity in doctrinal teaching and the indoc- 
trination. by pastors of church members and candidates for baptism. 

The ministers also took an active part in working on the problems 
of financing the work of the church. This was true in regard to 
missionary and ministerial support; it was also evident in problems of 
financing church publications when that arose and in the matter of 
financing education, for in 1916 it was the ministers who approved 
the financial campaign of Bluffton College in the Central Conference 
churches.*° 

Related to the ministerial association, though an entirely different 
organization, was the Christian Workers Conference which was held 
in the winter of 1917-1918 and crystallized into an annual meeting 
thereafter, becoming the Christian Workers Institute after 1925. While 
this was primarily inspirational and for training of Christian church 
workers, they considered at times some of the same problems which 
the ministers considered and in such matters as ministerial supply and 
particularly support were able to give good backing to the ministerial 
association. 


PUBLICATION—I'HE CHRISTIAN EVANGEL 


The official organ of the Central Conference was the Christian 
Evangel. It came to have a very intimate place in the life of the con- 
gregations and was highly respected in other areas. The first issue 
appeared in July 1910. Publication continued until the merger of 
1957. Before 1910 the conference was served in a very haphazard 
way by other periodicals, at first the Christlicher Bundesbote and later 
the Mennonite. Reports of church activities and announcements re- 
garding conferences got through to church members, but it was not 
in satisfactory and dependable fashion. Between 1905 and 1909 there 
was some stirring of interest and proposal for a church paper, but 
nothing developed until 1910. The preceding year Albert B. Rutt 
had entered the Central Conference and had been placed in charge 
of the new mission in Chicago. He had had previous experience and 
was much interested in the matter of a church paper. The conference 
of 1909 had approved the idea but guaranteed no support; the same 
was true of the mission board which considered the matter in May 
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1910, but felt publishing was out of its province. With this hesitant 
encouragement, A. B. Rutt and a few others took upon themselves the 
responsibility for the paper, the first issue appearing in July 1910. It 
appeared monthly and was accepted as a conference organ at the an- 
nual conference in September 1910. However, no specific mas 
ments were made for financing until later. 

As it first appeared, the Christian Evangel was a monthly nel of 
thirty-two pages, about seven by ten inches in size. The editor was 
assisted by three associate editors: Aaron Augspurger, responsible for 
a doctrinal section; L. B. Haigh, for a missionary section; and Lee 
Lantz, for an educational section. These three sections plus the edi- 
torial material occupied ten pages. The remaining twenty-two pages 
consisted of an interdenominational section with A. C. Stevenson listed 
as an associate editor for this section. The material was supplied by the 
United Religious Press. 

In the first issue the editor analyzes the forces which have brought 
the paper into existence and mentions, first, the need for a closer union 
between local churches and cooperation with other conferences. Sec- 
ondly, he mentions the need for providing publicity for the mission 
boards to promote sympathetic cooperation. Thirdly, he points out the 
need for building Christian doctrine into stalwart Christian character 
of the people who represent the church; and, fourthly, he suggests the 
educational training that may be provided and stimulated through 
such a paper. These forces which produced the Christian Evangel are 
then summarized as the desire for unity, missionary progress, doctrinal 
teaching, and educational advantages. 

Probably the most interesting part of the paper for the common 
reader was the section headed Field Notes which contained corres- 
pondence from the churches. Each church sent a brief paragraph, or 
perhaps as much as a half page, reporting their interests and develop- 
ments. The doctrinal and educational sections give interesting in- 
sights into the thinking of the leaders of the conference and were 
closely related to the local situation. The interdenominational section 
was of limited interest and probably of little concern to most of the 
people who read it. In the first issue it was obviously overdone and 
was thereafter decreased each month until the December issue carried 
only eight pages. 

In January 1911, the Christian Evangel appeared in a new format 
with a larger page, about eight by eleven inches, and forty-four pages. 
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The editor comments on the appearance and better form but states 
that the same policies are to continue. The editor is now responsible 
for all material in the paper and, while the interdenominational sec- 
tion is continued, it is limited to about four pages. Five associate 
editors were responsible for different sections. It was roughly in this 
size and form which the Christian Evangel continued throughout its 
days as a publication. A. B. Rutt continued as editor until January 
1913, although a managing editor, Lee Lantz, was introduced in 
February 1912, and the publication headquarters changed from 
Chicago to Bloomington, Illinois. With February 1913, Lee Lantz 
became the new editor, partly due to the ill health of A. B. Rutt and 
partly due to the difficulties of communication with the editor and 
publication offices separated. This change in editor and location rep- 
resents a step in getting the church paper in closer contact with the 
churches it served. There were various changes in the staff but in the 
main the same sections were carried over. Two new sections were 
introduced at this time: one was headed, Our Boys and Girls, and 
another, known as the Question Box, was conducted by Valentine 
Strubhar. It might be noted that the interdenominational section was 
dropped at this time. While the paper was directed particularly toward 
the Central Illinois Conference churches, it did make some attempt 
to represent “the entirety of Mennonite life regardless of conference 
affiliations” and invited writers from different conference groups and 
included them on the editorial staff for certain sections. 

Financially, the Evangel had difficulty but managed to keep going. 
In January 1912, a publication committee was authorized to look 
after the finances and a business manager appointed to assist the 
editor. The original subscription price had been one dollar and con- 
tinued at that rate. In 1917 a publication board was authorized. In 
1919 they took drastic action and announced that all subscribers who 
were two years or more in arrears would be dropped. It was also pro- 
posed that the paper would be issued semimonthly and subscription 
price raised to $1.50*° This, however, was not done. 

The Christian Evangel in these formative years was doubtless one 
of the most important factors in developing a center of interest and 
retaining the sense of community in an expanding constituency. It 
would be difficult to name all the men who made it. There were six 
editors from 1910 to 1925—A. B. Rutt for two and one-half years, 
Lee Lantz for three and one-half years, Ben Esch for three years, 
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A. S. Bechtel for one year, L. B. Haigh for three years, and W. B. 
Weaver for two years. The associate editors changed quite frequently, 
but some like Aaron Augspurger and Valentine Strubhar for the doc- 
trinal section continued year after year. Women were represented in 
Pearl Ramseyer who edited the section Our Boys and Girls for six 
years and Luella Engel who edited the mission section for three years. 
From 1913 on the educational section was in the hands of one of the 
Bluffton College men, as N. E. Byers, H. G. Good, or Samuel 
Burkhart. 

Another publication introduced at the close of these formative 
years was the Yearbook of the Central Conference of Mennonites, the 
first issue of which appeared in 1922 with annual issues thereafter 
until 1957. W. H. Grubb, who had just come from the Eastern Dis- 
trict to be pastor at the Normal Church, was very active in promoting 
this at the 1921 conference. He was made editor and was authorized 
to compile and publish the yearbook. The first edition appeared in 
1922 and became a repository for historical information about the 
churches and movements in central Illinois as well as wider Menno- 
nite concerns. From this time on conference reports and officers and 
committee members of the conference can be easily traced. 


BLUFFTON COLLEGE AND MENNONITE SEMINARY 


Before 1910 the Central Conference ministers had shown little at- 
tention to the matter of ministerial training and much less to general 
college education. Joseph Stucky’s brother, Peter, had been an early 
member of the Central Mennonite College board and had reported 
some of the early moves to which Joseph Stucky had expressed a cer- 
tain satisfaction. Apparently no closer contacts had grown out of this. 
By 1913 when the previous Central Mennonite College was reorgan- 
ized into Bluffton College and Mennonite Seminary, a rather com- 
plete account of the new move was carried in the Christian Evangel.* 
In fact, one of the reorganization meetings was held in the Menno- 
nite Home Chapel in Chicago. Emanuel ‘Troyer, from personal inter- 
est, though without conference authorization, attended as a represen- 
tative of the Central Conference and was elected vice-president of the 
board. J. H. King of Carlock and A. B. Rutt of Chicago also became 
members of the newly elected board. 

The reaction to the move was varied. Aaron Augspurger, editor of 
the doctrinal section of the Christian Evangel, discussed the proposed 
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Mennonite cooperation in’ education as something certainly com- 
mendable in itself, but he doubted that a Christian college could be 
expected to assume the teaching of faith and doctrine and, even if so, 
the presumed liberalism of colleges would bury much of Christian 
faith and doctrine beneath the debris of science and philosophy.” 
The same writer discussing the matter in a later issue pointed out the 
fact that, while the board was representative of five different confer- 
ences, they were acting on their own personal initiative; and the con- 
ferences which they were supposed to represent had taken no official 
interest in appointing them. He expressed his own appreciation for 
the need of well-trained minds, but added that he was “thoroughly 
convinced that the time is not yet ripe for the Central Illinois Con- 
ference to enter into any movement of that nature.’** He urged 
caution lest ambition should lead to compromises and added, ‘Not 
until we are ready to make compromises, are we ready to enter into 
a united school movement.” 

The following spring at the Ministerial Association meeting the 
ministers considered the movement and passed a resolution expressing 
interest in the work and endorsing the efforts of individual members 
who were active in the work of the school. They regarded this as a 
step in the right direction but indicated that there was still hesitation 
on the part of some. At the same time they realized that it would be 
impossible for the conference to establish a school of its own.** Some 
time later in the same year Valentine Strubhar made a personal visit 
to Bluffton and reported his very favorable impressions of the place. 
He had been invited by W. S. Gottshall, pastor of the Bluffton 
Church, to visit and preach there and found a beautiful church with 
a zealous pastor. He was very much impressed with the city and re- 
ferring to the college said, ““A Christian spirit does certainly pervade 
there. 

The tentative approval given to membership on the board of the 
college in 1914 was the first step toward active participation. A very 
tangible evidence of further support came in the special contribution 
of $25,000 by Mr. and Mrs. John Ropp of Bloomington, Illinois, 
which enabled the much-needed women’s dormitory to be built in 
1914. Further tangible interest was shown in 1916 when the ministers 
at a special meeting in Bloomington, June 15, unanimously agreed to 
a resolution as follows: 
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Resolved, that we, the pastors of the Central Conference of Mennonites, ap- 
prove of a definite campaign to be conducted through the summer months of 
1916, among our various churches, to raise the amount of $30,000 or more, 
for the endowment fund of Bluffton College and Mennonite Seminary, and 
agree to do everything in our power to help carry on this campaign.*® 


It was earlier in this same year that Aaron Augspurger, who had 
previously expressed his doubts concerning the move, took an occasion 
in company with Lawrence B. Haigh to visit Bluffton College and 
Mennonite Seminary. The report of his observations is most interest- 
ing, for he seems to have been thoroughly converted to the support of 
the new institution. He describes the town with its German-Swiss 
element, the surrounding country with farms and timber, the local 
pride in the college and seminary. He is enamored with the buildings 
and their picturesque location. Even more he feels that the fine Chris- 
tian faculty and student body could not be easily surpassed. He felt 
that a fine Christian atmosphere pervaded the entire school as well as 
the community, that the college campus was a very efficient one, and 
that the short Bible course could be a very good substitute for those 
unable to take the seminary course. He closes by saying: 


Great possibilities are open to us in this school and we need not hesitate to 
embrace them and give it our earnest and hearty support of which it is certainly 
deserving.*? 


It only remains to be added that students from the Central Confer- 
ence area were attracted to the college. At least three students from 
the Illinois churches attended Bluffton College in the year of its re- 
organization, 1913-1914. The number increased each year and by 
1920 it could be stated that, ‘““The largest representation of students 
from any out-of-state area came from Illinois.’’** The importance of 
this contact of young people from the different areas of the Central 
Conference and the Middle District cannot be overemphasized in 
understanding the developing intimacy of relations. 

Part of Bluffton College was, of course, the Mennonite Seminary. 
As the Mennonite Seminary made moves to expand from a depart- 
ment of the college into a separate incorporated institution the Cen- 
tral Conference naturally followed along with interest in the move. It 
was regarded as a step forward and the Central Conference immedi- 
ately, in 1921, endorsed Witmarsum Theological Seminary and ap- 
proved conference representation by two members on the board. The 
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chairman of the board was an active supporter from the Central 
Conference, Emanuel Troyer. Hearty financial support was assured, 
and in 1923 the Ministerial Association recommended that the con- 
ference take responsibility for the support of one chair in the institu- 
tion by the amount of $2,000 per year.*® As of this time the Central 
Conference was undoubtedly deeply involved in Witmarsum Theo- 
logical Seminary as well as in the college. In the following years the 
conference representatives gave rather enthusiastic reports concerning 
the possibilities and opportunities of Witmarsum Seminary. It came 
to be commonly called, “Our Seminary.” 


Op PEOPLE’s HomE 

There remain yet two institutions to be mentioned in this account 
of expanding activities of the Central Conference in a busy decade. 
These two appeared almost at the same time and in a sense competed 
with each other for interest. They are the old people’s home and the 
hospital, both of which were cooperative endeavors between the 
Central Conference and the Defenseless Mennonites, now known as 
the Evangelical Mennonite Conference. 

The vision of a service to people of older age seems to have arisen 
simultaneously among both groups and was actively expressed in 1917. 
Following consultation of representatives from each group, there was 
formed an organization known as the Mennonite Old People’s Home, 
incorporated June 6, 1919.°° Land was purchased in the town of 
Meadows in the summer of 1918 and a building program proposed 
which was estimated at $40,000. For two reasons there was delay in 
the execution of the program; first, the (Old) Mennonites, whose 
home in Ohio had burned down, proposed relocating and building at 
Eureka, Illinois, only twenty-five miles from the proposed site at 
Meadows. To some this seemed to threaten a duplication of effort, 
and attempts were made to unite all interests in a single home; this, 
however, failed to materialize. Secondly, the hospital work was devel- 
oping and demanding resources and apparently took precedence over 
the project for an old people’s home. Andrew Vercler made an im- 
passioned plea for financial support for the home at the conference in 
1921.°* By the spring of 1922 it was possible to begin building, and a 
home which was considered “modern in every respect” was begun. 
While it was not possible to complete all of the building called for in 
the original plans, enough for the entertainment of about twenty resi- 
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dents was dedicated in May 1923, and was fully occupied from the 
beginning. The home committee, pleased with its accomplishment and 
with the prospect of future development, reported to the conference: 


In future years we will have the joy and satisfaction of seeing our aged cared 
for in a home under Christian influence and surroundings.®? 


The original committee appointed to investigate the advisability of 
a home as a cooperative effort of the two conferences consisted of the 
following people: from the Central Conference, S. E. Bachman of 
Gridley, Joseph Rich of Washington, Daniel Augstin of Carlock; and 
from the Defenseless Conference, Moses Roth of Groveland, and D. 
N. Claudon of Meadows. It was Claudon who was chairman of the 
committee and who remained as president of the board which oper- 
ated the Old People’s Home. In fact, the same committee with the 
addition of C. R. Egli of the Defenseless group remained as the board 
operating the home for many years. 


HOSPITAL 


In 1919 occurred the organization of the board of directors of the 
Mennonite Sanitarium and its incorporation. The work started at this 
time turned out to be the largest institution for which the Central 
Conference was directly responsible. This institution was preceded by 
an earlier attempt at hospital work under Mennonite auspices but 
with no direct connection to the present institution. The story of the 
earlier attempt, however, has some very interesting features and goes 
back to one John A. Sprunger, born in Switzerland in 1852. He was 
brought by his parents at the age of two to America where they 
settled in Adams County, Indiana, in what is now the Berne Menno- 
nite community. After primary school he spent one term at the 
Wadsworth Institute and returned home to be active in church work 
and business. With some wealth he became interested in evangelism 
and home mission work and in 1889 visited in Switzerland and en- 
gaged in active work. While there he was very much impressed with 
the European deaconess work of which he writes an enthusiastic 
report in the Christlicher Bundesbote.** He attended a deaconess 
celebration, saw the deaconesses seated in the middle rows of the 
church in their dark gowns and white bonnets, heard of the more 
than two hundred sisters working in fifty-six hospitals, and became 
enthusiastic over this kind of witness to the gospel. Some Mennonite 
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women had entered this work, he was informed; and he became con- 
cerned that Mennonites, who had once endured persecution but were 
now free to worship, should do so little of this type of service. He asks, 
‘Are there no women interested? Are they not willing? Is there no 
need?” 

Sprunger returned and attended the General Conference in 1890. 
There he served as a representative of the Swiss Mennonite brethren 
who wished to participate in the mission work of the General Con- 
ference. While this was welcomed by the General Conference, the 
distance prevented full cooperation and it never materialized in the 
way that either side had hoped.** Sprunger was commissioned by the 
Middle District Home Mission Committee in 1892 to visit the churches 
in Iowa but, finding this was already being cared for by a General 
Conference appointee, he visited in Missouri and Kansas instead. ‘These 
travels may have brought him in contact with the Illinois churches also. 

At this time Sprunger was advocating deaconess and orphanage 
work; in 1893 he founded a Light and Hope Mission Society, and 
in April established a Life and Hope Orphanage in Berne, Indiana. 
With this was also a deaconess training school. Sprunger then became 
interested in establishing a Mennonite deaconess hospital in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. The institution was launched; and, though a few Men- 
nonites showed concern, it never received a hearty Mennonite support. 
This institution was gathered up in the Brokaw Hospital which was 
opened in 1896 and was served by Mennonite deaconess nurses under 
the leadership of John Sprunger until 1907, at which time due to 
lack of Mennonite support the hospital passed over into the hands 
of a Methodist society.°? It was unfortunate that John Sprunger’s 
vision was not shared by more of his own people. Had this project 
really caught fire with the Central Conference and Middle District 
Conference of that day there might well have been established then the 
first hospital and deaconess work among the Mennonites of America. 

Perhaps some of this early interest did filter through to the period 
ten years later. There were some expressions favoring this kind of 
work in the immediate years but not until 1918 did it come to the fore. 
Peter Schantz and Emanuel ‘Troyer are credited with being especially 
concerned and proposing definite action at the 1917 conference. 
A committee was appointed and appeals made for hospital work. 
Against this background the Mennonite Sanitarium Association was 
organized in January of 1919 and incorporated on January 24 of 
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that year. The purpose was to conduct a sanitarium, a hospital, and 
training school. A building, known as the Harber property, was pur- 
chased that year and patients were accepted beginning May 1. 
‘Twelve rooms were available for patients and were soon filled. In 1920 
a hospital building previously operated by Dr. Kelso and having ap- 
proximately forty-five beds was purchased. This, then, became the 
hospital building and the former property was used for a nurses’ 
residence. Purchase of the various properties had involved close to 
$100,000 which called for organized support. This was accomplished 
through local hospital societies formed in the various churches. Not 
only the Central Conference but also the Defenseless Conference 
churches were interested and represented in the local societies and in 
the board of directors. The meeting of this financial challenge, the 
securing of a proper staff, and the administration of this new en- 
deavor were only possible through the existence of a few consecrated 
and capable leaders, coupled with widespread support of the churches 
through the local hospital societies. 

It is not the purpose here to recount in detail the further develop- 
ments of the institutions and organizations of this period but rather 
to point out that in the years between 1907 and 1925 there appeared 
this series of moves and projects which not only challenged the con- 
ference but brought forth evidence of talents of administration and 
financial stewardship and spiritual devotion. The Central Conference 
by this time had outgrown its swaddling clothes and appeared as a 
well-formed and capable organization. Practically all of the movements 
of the succeeding forty years had found their inception in this decade 
of development. At the end of his account of the development of 
the Central Conference of Mennonites, written in 1922, Aaron Augs- 
purger closes with words which may well be quoted here: 


I appeal to our young people, that your leaders have only but broken virgin soil 
for your inheritance, trusting to you, that as the way was prepared for us, this 
inheritance of untold value may be mightily increased under the blessing of 
God in your hands.°® 


NEw CHURCHES 

The twelve churches, which had been associated in the organiza- 
tion of the permanent conference in 1908 and were known as the 
“Charter Congregations,” have been mentioned previously. In the 
period under discussion, 1908-1920, twelve more churches joined 
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the conference. In fact, all of the major congregations which were 
to become members of the Central Conference had joined by 1920. 
Six more were added in the mid-twenties, but only two of them per- 
sisted as long-time members of the conference. Thus again 1920, 
or perhaps the middle of the twenties, marks the maturing of the 
Central Conference. 

Two new congregations joined the conference in 1910, the Boynton 
Church of Hopedale, Illinois, and the South Nampa congregation 
at Nampa, Idaho. The Hopedale congregation developed among 
members of the South Danvers Church who had moved some twenty 
miles to the southwest. Peter Schantz was instrumental in gathering 
them in the summer of 1900 when, along with John Gingerich of 
the South Danvers Church, meetings were held in the Boynton Town- 
ship schoolhouse. A Sunday school was organized in the spring of 
the following year, and a church was organized and building erected 
in 1902. In 1908 John Litwiller was secured as minister and ordained 
by Peter Schantz, following which the congregation was accepted 
into the conference in 1910. Membership at that time was about eighty 
and continued approximately the same for the next ten years.°’ 

The South Nampa congregation consisted of a gathering of Men- 
nonites from several groups. A Sunday school was organized in 1907; 
and the following year Lee Lantz, who had been pastor at Conger- 
ville, Illinois, moved to Nampa and served as pastor until 1911. 
During this time the congregation joined the Central Conference 
and reported a membership of thirty-seven. Lantz was followed by 
Menno Niswander for one year after which the church was pastorless 
until Lantz’s return in 1918. In 1920 the membership was about sixty, 
but reports in the yearbook are incomplete and erratic; and after 
1929 the church was no longer listed. 

In 1911 the Silver Street congregation near Goshen, Indiana, joined 
the Central Conference. This church had been active for twenty years. 
In 1898 it had joined the General Conference under J. C. Mehl who 
was then pastor. He was followed by Menno Niswander in 1906 
and then by Alvin K. Ropp in 1911 who accepted the pastorate on 
condition the church would join the Central Conference. There was 
some logic to this move as Silver Street was very closely related to 
the Topeka congregation which had joined the Central Conference. 

Three more congregations joined in 1912. At Tiskilwa, Peter 
Schantz had been instrumental in arranging for services and, after 
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a series of special meetings in 1910, and again in 1911, the church 
was organized. Eugene Augspurger became pastor in May 1912, and 
the church joined the Central Conference that year. The following 
year a new church building was erected and the membership reported 
as seventy-five.°* It remained at about that figure with some increase 
but in the twenties started to decrease again. It was in the same year 
also that the South Washington Church made overtures. This group 
represented the German element in the Washington split that had 
occurred over the introduction of the English language in 1894. The 
German-speaking pastor was now elderly and seeking replacement. 
With the assistance of Central Conference representatives and the 
approval of the old pastor Kinsinger, a new minister, J. J. Kennel, was 
introduced and the same year the church joined the Central Confer- 
ence. The third church to join in the year 1912 was the one at Normal. 
It had come about through the moving of Mennonite members from 
neighboring country congregations to the city. Peter Schantz was active 
in working with these families and was able to start a Sunday school 
in 1910. The attendance increased; and preaching services were held 
also, at first in the sceond story of a store building and later in a 
schoolhouse. A building was erected in 1911, and the congregation 
operated as a mission project until it was properly organized in 1912 
and accepted into the conference in the same year. Membership at that 
time was thirty-five but by 1922 reported sixty-eight and continued 
to grow. 

A small group in Goshen, Indiana, which was destined to become 
the second largest congregation in the conference joined in 1913. This 
movement began about 1911 when Alvin K. Ropp, pastor of the 
Silver Street Church, moved to Goshen. Other Silver Street members 
located there, too, and on February 28, 1913, twenty persons gathered 
at Ropp’s home and decided to establish another Mennonite church 
in addition to the two already located there, namely, the (Old) Men- 
nonite and the Mennonite Brethren in Christ, now United Missionary 
Church.’® Property was purchased at 616 South Fifth Street, and 
in April the building was dedicated and congregation organized with 
fifteen charter members. Alvin Ropp now became pastor of this Fifth 
Street Church, and Allen Yoder took responsibility for the Silver Street 
Church. Ropp was succeeded by L. E. Blough in 1917 and he, in turn, 
by W. W. Miller in May 1919. By this time the members numbered 
about eighty and decided to build a new church which is the one 
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now located on Eighth Street. This was dedicated the following year. 
The rather rapid growth of this church in succeeding years came from 
two sources: first, the number of Mennonite people who moved from 
the country to the town of Goshen; and secondly, the transfer of a 
number of members from the Goshen College Church due to difficulties 
among the (Old) Mennonites in the middle twenties. 

The year 1914 saw three additions to the conference, one of them 
being the Chicago mission at 62nd Street which was recognized as 
an independent congregation at this time and tentatively changed 
its name from the Mennonite Home Chapel to the First Mennonite 
Church of Chicago.*° The other two congregations were: one in the 
town of Carlock and one in the city of Peoria. The Peoria Mission 
under Jacob Sommer we have noticed, and this was recognized as 
a conference congregation at this time. As in the case of Goshen, 
the Carlock Church grew from country members who were moving 
to town. As early as 1911 J. H. King, pastor of the North Danvers 
Church, moved to Carlock; and the following year a Ladies Aid 
Society was organized in Carlock and, soon after, a prayer meeting 
circle. In 1913 there were as many as twenty-three families represented 
from the country community. A Sunday school was started in Janu- 
ary 1914, and interest aroused in the organization of a congregation. 
This took place on Easter Sunday with one hundred and one charter 
members forming the congregation. After meeting in a rented audi- 
torlum, a church building was proposed and completed in 1915, 
being dedicated at the end of the year. There were one hundred and 
twenty-five members then; and they seemed quite proud of the new 
church with a seating capacity of four hundred and fifty and with 
electric lights, steam heat, plumbing, and Sunday school rooms. It was 
explained that the church had no swimming pool, gymnasium, or 
provision. for moving pictures as did some of the new buildings of 
popular churches of the day, for these were not regarded as conducive 
to spiritual life. Otherwise the church was one of the most modern 
and most commodious of the conference.** 

The church at Kouts, Indiana, came about through the moving 
of some central Illinois members to this northern part of the state. 
Aaron Egly, who was the most active, purchased land there in 1916, 
and urged others to come to the same area where rent was more 
reasonable and crops good. There was baptism in his home in 1917 
and a Sunday school organized in 1918 and Egly became the minister. 
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This congregation joined the conference in 1918.°? The congregation 
never became large. There were about twenty-five members in the 
middle twenties and eventually grew to thirty-five. But the congre- 
gation decreased thereafter and was discontinued about 1947. 

Six more congregations joined in the twenties, but they were all 
outside of Illinois with the exception of an additional mission in 
Chicago. A group near Columbus, Kansas, organized the Belleview 
Church and was received into the conference in 1920. Some of these, 
particularly Naffzigers, had moved out there from central Illinois prior 
to 1890; and John Naffziger had been ordained as pastor, serving 
the church until 1918. Descendants of three Naffziger brothers seem 
to have composed a large part of the congregation, for in 1922 at a 
Naffziger reunion in Columbus, fifty-nine children and adults were 
present.°* During these years the Belleview congregation had some 
contact with Kansas Mennonites but never affiliated with any con- 
ference. They were accepted into the Central Conference in 1920 
and reported as many as forty-five members in 1922. The Sunday 
school reported an enrollment of sixty at the same time. There was 
difficulty in securing a pastor after the death of John Naffziger; and, 
while the church continued with intermittent services, it never became 
large. 

A second Chicago mission, located on 26th Street which had been 
founded as early as 1906 by A. H. Leaman and supported by the 
(Old) Mennonite Board of Missions, was transferred to the Central 
Conference by mutual agreement in 1923. A. M. Eash was the pastor 
at this time. This gave a new interest in Chicago and was supported 
for some time but was discontinued about 1943. 

Two congregations on the Indiana-Michigan border became mem- 
bers of the conference in these years. One, called the Barker Street 
Mennonite congregation, joined the conference in 1926. The congre- 
gation was located between Bristol, Indiana, and Mottville, Michigan. 
There were both Amish and Mennonite members involved, with 
the early ministers apparently Amish.** About 1910 and a few years 
thereafter William B. Weaver and students from Goshen College were 
active in serving the church which then became a member of the 
Indiana-Michigan (Old) Mennonite Conference. W. W. Oesch was 
pastor from 1914 on but had his ministry revoked in 1923 when he 
did not implement the conference decisions regarding dress and dis- 
cipline. The congregation supported him and severed connection with 
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the old conference. In 1924 they moved their place of meeting to 
the town of Mottville and in 1926 applied and were accepted into 
membership of the Central Conference.” The congregation at this 
time was composed of a variety of members, but about 1928 most 
of the Mennonite members joined the Warren Street congregation 
at Middlebury, Indiana. The Mottville work continued under W. W. 
Oesch for several years but apparently had no further connection with 
the Central Conference. 

The Warren Street congregation of Middlebury, Indiana, just men- 
tioned, had an experience somewhat similar to the Barker Street con- 
gregation. The members came from both Amish and (Old) Menno- 
nite background and started holding Sunday school and occasional 
preaching services soon after 1900. Simon S. Yoder was active in the 
group and transferred his membership from the Forks congregation 
to Middlebury and became minister in 1907. The membership grew 
to two hundred and twenty-eight by 1920.°° Yoder, like Oesch, re- 
frained from implementing the conference decisions on dress and dis- 
cipline and as a result, when he was disciplined by the conference, 
approximately half the congregation with Yoder as pastor organized 
a new group independent of the old conference. They applied in 1926 
for membership in the Central Conference and were accepted.* 

The church at Comins, Michigan, was accepted into the conference 
in 1925 from somewhat similar experience as the two preceding. ‘There 
were a number of members, particularly of Amish Mennonite back- 
ground, located near Fairview, Michigan. A congregation was organ- 
ized about 1904 and in the face of struggling economic conditions 
grew and was active in church, Sunday school, and other activities. 
From fifty-three members in 1904 the congregation grew to about 
two hundred by 1920. Here again differences over implementing the 
conference rules on dress and discipline caused a small group, in 
which F. F. Stutzman was among the most active, to separate. In 
1925 this small group organized a Sunday school in the town of 
Comins which at that time was served by a railway. Attendance of 
seventy-five was reported in March.* The group was favorable 
toward association with the Central Conference and appointed Stutz- 
man as a delegate to the conference in 1925. The home mission com- 
mittee agreed to help the new congregation, and meetings were held 
by Emanuel Troyer and H. E. Nunemaker in 1926. The church had 
been accepted in the conference the previous year, and H. E. Nune- 
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maker then became pastor, being installed on May 1, 1927. Member- 
ship at this time was about eighty.®® The congregation was long a con- 
cern of the mission board though working toward independence. 

There are two other congregations whose names appear in the 
correspondence and in the records of the twenties. Though neither 
of them became independent, permanent congregations, they should 
be mentioned. About 1920 a number of Amish and Mennonite families 
bought land in Michigan and located in Washington Township of 
Gratiot County.’ Some families from Pekin, Illinois, moved to this 
vicinity about the same time and worshiped with the Mennonites 
located there. In 1924 Allen Miller, pastor of the Pekin Church, and 
Emanuel Troyer held meetings with them for ten days. Following 
this, twelve of Miller’s former members and eight others united in 
asking admission to the conference as a congregation.”* The congre- 
gation known as Washington Center was accepted at the conference 
in September of 1924. The membership increased somewhat from 
the original twenty but never reached as many as thirty. They had 
no settled pastor at any time, but were served by visiting ministers 
as possible. The congregation sent no reports to the conference after 
1930 and disappeared about that time. 

The name Maple Grove appears in the records and correspondence, 
and a church by this name was accepted into membership in the 
Central Conference in 1927. The story back of this comes from 
the old Amish settlement in Indiana known as Haw Patch in the 
earlier days. It was organized in the fifties and was represented in 
the Amish conference of the sixties and seventies. It sided with the 
liberal Amish wing following those conferences and entered into the 
Amish-Mennonite merger in 1916. It was a very active congregation, 
known as Maple Grove, and contributed a number of outstanding 
men in the Mennonite church. Raymond L. Hartzler was ordained as 
minister in 1916 and served until 1923. This is again the time of 
disturbance in the (Old) Mennonite Church when a rather rigid 
effort was made to enforce strict rules in the congregations against 
the wearing of hats by women and the holding of life insurance. 
Eighty-seven members with Hartzler as pastor withdrew from the 
conference in 1924 and formed a separate congregation which applied 
for membership in the Central Conference in 1927 and was accepted. 
This group, which was in the immediate vicinity of the Topeka con- 
gregation, continued separately briefly and in 1929 merged with that 
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congregation. The increase in membership at Topeka from ninety-four 
in 1928 to one hundred and seventy-two in 1929 reflects the merging 
of the two congregations.” 

A review of the churches affiliated with the Central Conference over 
these years would show that the original twelve charter congregations 
of 1908 had doubled by 1920 and continued to increase to a maximum 
of thirty congregations in 1927. After 1926 no significant new congre- 
gations were added to the conference. The year 1925 in other words 
represents a stabilization of the membership of the conference. A few 
of the weaker congregations like Nampa, Idaho, and Washington 
Center, Michigan, were obviously declining and on the way out; 
and a few others as Barker Street, Michigan, and Maple Grove, 
Indiana, were to unite with other congregations and discontinue their 
separate organization. As to membership totals, the earliest year when 
overall statistics were gathered was 1912 when there was a total of 
1,580 members in eighteen congregations. This increased to 2,708 
in 1920 and to just over 3,000 in 1925. Interestingly, also in the 
matter of membership there was no significant change from this time 
until the merger of 1957; in fact, the 1955 figures showing a member- 
ship of 3,039 is a trifle less than the 1925 total of 3,079. Among the 
churches, however, there was a certain shifting whereby some increased 
in membership at the expense of others. As of 1925 the one congre- 
gation that was showing this kind of growth was the Eighth Street 
Church at Goshen; in the next thirty years the movement to suburbs 
and cities was to be much more pronounced. 

The growth in members, which consisted in doubling the number 
in fifteen years before 1925, came about largely through the addition 
of new church units rather than the conversion of unchurched people. 
It could furthermore be said that the churches which were added 
to the conference were of Amish background rather than of (Old) 
Mennonite descent. 

One other church that was involved in division and realignment 
at this same time, but which joined the Middle District instead of 
the Central Conference, was the church at Nappanee. Here there 
had been an early Amish settlement going back to the middle of the 
last century which resulted in an organized, functioning congregation 
by 1875 with a church building erected in 1878. This is the location 
on West Market Street occupied by the present church building and, 
as a matter of fact, the original church through successive remodelings 
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has still been incorporated into the present structure. A Mennonite 
church was also organized in Nappanee on North Main Street about 
the same time. In the years 1923-24 there was a reshuffling of mem- 
bership whereby the West Market congregation lost some sixty-five 
members, of whom fifty transferred to the North Main Street Menno- 
nite congregation. At the same time North Main Street congregation 
lost about seventy-seven members, of whom sixty transferred to the 
West Market Street congregation. This congregation in1926 became 
a member of the Middle District of the General Conference while 
the North Main Street congregation remained in the Indiana- 
Michigan (Old) Mennonite conference. Apart from the two con- 
gregations, Eighth Street, Goshen, and the West Market Street, 
Nappanee, there were very few instances where any number of mem- 
bers of the (Old) Mennonite congregations transferred to either 
Middle District or Central Conference churches. This, of course, 
does not take into consideration the fact that there may have been 
individuals who, because of intermarriage or moving to a new place 
of residence, may have transferred as individuals or families.™ 

Many men ministered to the development of the Central Conference 
in the first quarter of this century; all made their contributions. How- 
ever, there are a few of impressive stature who should be mentioned. 
Peter Schantz would certainly be one because of his activity in the 
starting and encouraging of new churches, his work in evangelism, 
his service as field secretary and activity in foreign missions, and also 
not least, his stimulation of the sentiment for a hospital and his activity 
in that institution in the early years. Certainly one would also have to 
notice Emanuel Troyer whose interest and activity in developing the 
hospital was outstanding and whose connection with mission work and 
education was of the utmost importance. Weaver suggests that the 
story of the Central Conference could be told in the lives of these two 
men plus the earlier founders, Jonathan Yoder and Joseph Stucky. 
Among the ministers otherwise who come to mind there is Aaron 
Augspurger whose original stimulation of the conference idea was 
important and who was secretary in the early days and an interpreter 
in writing of the conference program and ideals. Also there is Allen 
Miller, who served repeatedly as president, and Valentine Strubhar, 
who was a member of the foreign mission board, the education com- 
mittee, and as active as anyone in inter-Mennonite activities. Andrew 
Vercler’s interest in the old people’s home and in the mission work was 
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an important contribution. Beyond these the directory of officers and 
committees includes many ministers and laymen who contributed 
in time, service, and administrative talents to the building up of the 
conference. Not to be forgotten are the women who served in both 
foreign and home service, in children and young people’s work, and 
who organized themselves for practical support of the conference 
program. 

During the formative years the Central Conference churches had 
faced in general the same conditions and problems that the Middle 
District congregations had met. In their Sunday school and young 
people’s work they had developed similar forms of operation. In their 
ministerial meetings they had faced the practical questions of inter- 
marriage, communion, baptism, language transition, and discipline. 
The First World War with its demands for military service and support 
of a military program had shocked both conferences and had called 
for a serious reconsideration of their nonresistant position and their 
responsibility for education of the youth in this matter. A statistical 
survey of Central Conference participation in the war, made in 1918, 
showed that seventy-two members had been involved in military service 
of whom thirty-eight had entered combat service, twenty-seven non- 
combatant service, and five had accepted no service.” Less than half, 
in other words, had under the pressure of wartime feeling followed 
the teaching of the church in the matter of nonresistance. This with 
the other temptations of growing involvement in community and 
social life had been a serious concern to the church fathers, perhaps 
second only to their concern for the lack of response of candidates 
for the ministry. Against this background the hearty acceptance of 
proposals for more intensive Christian training and particularly for 
denominational college and seminary training and for the mutual 
support of Mennonite groups through the all-Mennonite conventions 
is easily understood. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE AND Mipp ie District RELATIONS 
BEForE 1920 


One of the most significant aspects of this quarter century was the 
developing of common interests and relationship between the Central 
Conference and the Middle District Conference. It was part of the 
general movement toward closer identification of Mennonite groups. 
As previously related, mutual interests had almost resulted in union 
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in the year before 1900. However, the separate organizations of both 
groups had congealed a pattern which persisted for half a century, 
though it did not eliminate close relations and active cooperation. Be- 
cause of the importance of this aspect in our story a brief review 
from the angle of the relation of the two conferences is in order. 

The close fellowship of Joseph Stucky and his churches with the 
Amish churches at Noble and Pulaski, Iowa; Silver Street, Indiana; 
and Trenton, Ohio, has been noted, as well as the fact that these other 
churches all afhliated with the Middle District Conference and re- 
tained the previous relationship with Illinois. Repeated visits of Middle 
District representatives to central Illinois and vice versa, have been 
noted—Philip Roulet, M. S. Moyer, Jacob Krehbiel, H. J. Krehbiel, 
all participated actively in this in the nineties. The attendance of 
Central Illinois ministers at Middle District conferences out of per- 
sonal interest was common from 1894 on, and after 1907, was marked 
by official greetings and fraternal delegates. The Middle District re- 
sponded in turn with greetings and fraternal delegates. Such personal 
visitors and fraternal delegates were invariably given complimentary 
votes and often participated in the discussion or in the program. 
Joseph Stucky himself was on the Middle District program in 1898, 
the year that the conference was invited to meet with his church at 
North Danvers. Valentine Strubhar was also on the program that year 
and returned repeatedly as a delegate or to speak. ‘There was a pro- 
posal in 1904 for a ministers’ organization that would include all 
ministers of both groups, but it failed to materialize. ‘There was very 
close association in promotion of the All-Mennonite conventions, the 
second of which convened in Carlock, Illinois. 

Exchange of ministers began when Peter Stucky in 1899 left the 
East Washington church in Illinois to serve the Emmanuel church 
in Iowa. It was twenty years, however, before this move was repaid 
in kind. Then in 1919 Andrew S. Bechtel from Pennsylvania, a stu- 
dent at Mennonite Seminary, went to Normal; and in 1920 Warren 
S. Shelly left a Middle District church to go to Carlock, Illinois. ‘Thus 
began a movement that went both ways in succeeding years. 

The Central Conference churches were conditioned for cooperation. 
Valentine Strubhar’s presence at the 1904 Middle District conference 
has been noted. He spoke there on the theme of Interdenominational 
Cooperation. A. Augspurger, secretary of the Illinois church group, 
in announcing the conference to convene in September 1910, com- 
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mended the Mennonite editorial of May 5 on the need of more in- 
telligent cooperation and said, “Surely it is true that Christians are 
beginning to see the folly of a disunited church.”’® He related the 
move toward cooperation to the growing missionary spirit which, 
after being dormant in the church so long, was more thoroughly 
awakened than ever before. The Christian Evangel, organ of the 
Central Conference, in its editorials also referred to the regrettable 
lack of Mennonite cooperation and the basis for unity.” This was 
the time when growing cooperation with the Defenseless Mennonite 
Conference (later Evangelical Mennonite Conference) was developing 
the inter-Mennonite Congo Inland Mission and when both joined 
heartily in the All-Mennonite conventions. This was also the time 
when the Central Illinois churches entered into one of the most im- 
portant cooperative projects with the Middle District, namely, the joint 
operation and support of Bluffton College and Mennonite Seminary. 

The Central Conference was one of the five Mennonite groups 
represented in the new Board of ‘Trustees which took over the trans- 
formed institution when Central Mennonite College became Bluffton 
College. As time passed it was increasingly these two conferences, 
along with the Eastern District of the General Conference which as- 
sumed responsibility for the college. Emanuel Troyer, then pastor at 
East White Oak, Illinois, was vice-president of the new board from 
the beginning, and at least three students from the Illinois churches 
attended the revised institution in 1913-14, the first year of its opera- 
tion. The number increased each year. As the seminary grew from 
a college department and in 1921 became a separately incorporated 
institution known as Witmarsum Theological Seminary, it was essen- 
tially an institution jointly operated by the Central Conference and 
two districts—Middle and Eastern—of the General Conference. It was 
probably the educational work in which the two conferences co- 
operated that, more than anything else, facilitated exchange of per- 
sonnel with growing acquaintance and understanding which eventually 
ripened into merger. _ 


PART TWO 
MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS 
1920 - 1960 
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MOVING INTO THE MID-CENTURY WORLD 


In previous chapters the development has been outlined whereby 
certain congregations of Mennonite and Amish background had come 
to self-consciousness and organized into two bodies, one designated 
as the Middle District Conference of the General Conference Men- 
nonite Church and the other as the Central Conference of Menno- 
nites. The churches were located in the same geographical area and 
had many similarities in development and intimate contact. Since 
the two groups had somewhat different background and procedure 
in relating to the American scene they were treated separately up to 
1925. The story from that time to the mid-century years may well be 
treated in a single account, centering on conditions, movements, and 
institutions in which both were involved in parallel ways and in which 
they were eventually led to unite. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY SITUATION 


While 1925 marks a certain stabilization of growth and maturity 
in organization in the conference with which we are concerned, there 
are broader reasons for its serving as a dividing point. The decade of 
the twenties—sometimes referred to as the “Golden Twenties’”—marks 
one of the great turning points in modern history; certainly this is 
true for the United States. A great war—purported to be a “war to 
end war”’—had been completed but had left more problems than it 
had solved. This was not realized at first and Americans anticipated 
a quick return to normal life—withdrawal of troops from Europe, 
disarmament, resumption of peaceful pursuits, and the completion of 
those great crusades for world betterment that had been interrupted. 
The twenties present an odd time of vain attempts to expand further 
an overexpanded economy, to be a creditor nation for the whole 
world while adopting an isolationist policy, and to finish evangelizing 
the world by one great Interchurch World Movement. While super- 
ficially there was progress and even boom, underneath were the seeds 
of death. _ 
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The farm situation well illustrated this unhealthy situation. During 
the war years, 1915-20, fifty million acres of new land for cereal cul- 
tivation had been opened; but with the war ended, the overseas de- 
mand for this, and most other American exports, was drastically 
curtailed nor could new consumers be found for the surplus production. 
To make matters worse, farm mechanization was under way, and less 
manpower was producing even more. There were simply too many 
farmers. Land values went down; crop prices decreased even as 
equipment and supplies became more expensive. The value of the 
farm dollar as compared with prewar times was 99 cents in 1919, 
89 cents in 1929, and down to 47 cents in 1932. 

Industry, supported everywhere by increasing mechanization and 
by popular adoption of new inventions, seemed better off. This is the 
decade of the motor car when one-half million prewar registrations 
jumped to twenty-three million by 1929 and when gas pumps, gar- 
ages, and service stations began to line the highway. The airplane also 
started its spectacular development, crude at first but with a future. 
Radios and sound movies appeared with rapid popular acceptance. 
With this stimulation industry expanded, but underneath the labor 
situation was unhealthy. The American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
as a union appealed to the skilled worker, leaving the unskilled as an 
unrepresented and depressed class. The crash came in October 1929, 
when the stock market collapsed and stock fell as much as 80 percent; 
fortunes were lost, mortgages foreclosed, installment purchases re- 
claimed, and savings wiped out as banks closed. So ended the Golden 
Twenties. 

The thirties took the rap for the misdeeds of the twenties. The 
decade opened with discouragement, disillusionment, and loss of 
security. The program of President Hoover and the Republicans 
seemed .threadbare while Franklin Delano Roosevelt had the voice 
of a prophet and was landslided into office. Then began the New Deal 
moves which completely changed the social and economic aspects of 
American life. A state, previously passive and permissive toward Big 
Business, now became interventionist and sought to control and even 
compete with private corporations. Appeal was made to the lower 
middle-class and laboring man. Mammoth relief programs were 
inaugurated; labor laws regulated minimum wages and maximum 
hours; the Social Security Act of 1935 provided old-age insurance, 
unemployment compensation, and dependency grants. Thus by price 
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control, readjustments, and regulation the depression was weathered, 
but a revolution was introduced into American life. It meant a new 
theory of state activism with bureaus and agencies, a new commanding 
position for the lower classes, the loss of much of the old “Americanism” 
based on individual freedom, and particularly it introduced the concept 
of deficit financing, obviously unavoidable at first but accepted as 
policy. 

The thirties progressed and blended into the Second World War 
period. The president and the nation were aroused by German, Japan- 
ese, and Italian “atrocities” following 1937, and new demands were 
made for preparedness which had been neglected. Progressively the 
nation was led toward war which became inevitable after the Pearl 
Harbor incident of December 1941. Obviously it meant new stimu- 
lation of industry and new mobility of workers and young men in- 
volved in defense and military activities. Most frightful of the happen- 
ings of this period was the atomic bomb and the accompanying nuclear 
development. 

In the postwar years, still fresh in memory, Herculean attempts 
were made to catch up with accumulated shortages in housing and 
building in general, and to anticipate the needs of education for the 
population explosion. Automation, helpful during the war years, 
created problems for labor and changed the whole concept of ‘“‘voca- 
tion,’ since skills in the traditional sense were no longer essential. 
Movement to the suburbs accelerated, in which rural people sought 
residence in convenient metropolitan areas and in which the more 
affluent city residents moved to pleasant city outskirts. Problems 
were created as rural areas were increasingly depleted and the inner 
city left to ragged slum development, while suburbia turned out to be 
a tame, unstimulating life with ideals of relaxation and early retire- 
ment in a recreational setting. With 57 percent of the population in 
the metropolitan areas, the cleavage between rural and urban is 
matched by that between suburban and inner city. 

This briefly is the half century with which we are concerned, 
involving 1) the post World War I years, or the twenties, culminating 
in the depression, 2) the thirties, culminating in the Second World 
War, 3) the five war years of the forties and continuing struggle cul- 
minating in the communist victory in China, and 4) the postwar years 
which in the fifties became the “Cold War’ years. Each of the four 
periods had its international repercussions as well as the internal 
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American situation which has been briefly reviewed. While incomplete, 
this suggests the secular background in which the church development 
with which we are concerned took place. 


THE CONGREGATIONS INVOLVED 


It may be in order to review the total number of congregations 
which have participated at any time in the life of the two conferences 
under study. In Table VII will be found such a list of congregations 
in alphabetical order. There are sixty-eight names altogether, including 
four which were organized after the merger of 1957. Sixty-four, then, 
had been originally in either the Central Conference or the Middle 
District. ‘The source is indicated in each case (CC or MD), also in- 
dicated (CD) are those which became involved in the newly organized 
Central District. 

Some of the congregations mentioned were very small and a few 
barely existed; these either merged with others nearby or disappeared. 
Others that were larger and promising also merged and hence dis- 
appeared under the old name, while some deteriorated and dissolved 
and withdrew from the conference. The time of disappearance and 
the reasons vary individually, but a summary in categories is possible 
and instructive. The dates of 1890, 1910, 1930, and then 1957— 
the year of the merger—might be taken as designating periods for 
subdivision. The following table summarizes the data as regards the 
organization of congregations or their adherence to each of the con- 
ferences: 


Congregations organized 


Before 1890- 1910- 1930- Total by 
1890 1910 1930 1957 1957 
Middle District 19 6 4 4 33 
Central Conference 6 | 13 1 31 
25 17 Li 5 64 


The figures suggest that the time of gathering of congregations 
was largely before 1930. The Middle District began clustering congre- 
gations somewhat earlier than the Central Conference with a total 
of twenty-five by 1910, the majority of these before 1890. The Central 
Conference had a total of seventeen congregations by 1910 with the 
majority joining after 1890, 


D = Discontinued 


M= Merged 
W = Withdrawn 
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M 67 
D 68 


TOTALS 


Place 


Anchor Twp. Ill. 
Aurora, Nebraska 
Berne, Indiana 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 
Carlock, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Clarence Center, N.Y. 
Columbiana, Ohio 
Columbus, Kansas 
Columbus, Ohio 
Comins, Michigan 
Congerville, Illinois 
Dalton, Ohio (Kidron) 
Danvers, North, lll. 
Danvers, South, Ill, 
Donnellson, Iowa 
East White Oak, IIL. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Elkton, Missouri 
Flanagan, Illinois 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Fortuna, Missouri 
Franklin Twp., lowa 
Hayesville, Ohio 
Goodland, Indiana 
Goshen, Indiana 
Goshen, Indiana 
Hopedale, Illinois 
Kouts, Indiana 
Lima, Ohio 
McKinley, Michigan 
Markham, Illinois 
Meadows, Illinois 
Middlebury, Indiana 
formerly 
Mottvile, Michigan 
Nampa, Idaho 
Nappanee, Indiana 
New Stark, Ohio 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Normal, Illinois 
Pandora, Ohio 
Pandora, Ohio 
Pekin, Illinois 
Peoria, Illinois 
Pulaski, lowa 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Sterling, Ohio 
Stevensville, Ont. 
Sugarcreek, Ohio 
Summerfield, Ilinois 
Tiskilwa, Illinois 
Topeka, Indiana 
Topeka, Indiana 
Trenton, Ohio 
Wadsworth, Ohio 
Washington, Illinois 
Washington, Hlinois 
Ashley, Michigan 
Wayland (Noble), Ia. 
Wayland, lowa 
West Point, lowa 
Woodburn, Indiana 


Churches organized or joining 


Middle District 
Central Conference 
Total 
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, TABLE VII 


CONGREGATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE MIDDLE DiSTRICT OR CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


(Including those that have terminated relationship or merged with others.) 


Name 


ANCHOR 
PLEASANT VIEW 
FIRST 

EBENEZER, SWISS 
FIRST 

CANTON 
CARLOCK 

FIRST 

GRACE 

62nd ST. MISS 

26nd ST. MISS 
WOODLAWN 
CLARENCE CENTR 
HOPE 

BELLEVIEW 
COLUMBUS 
COMINS 
CONGERVILLE 
SALEM 

NORTH DANVERS 
SOUTH DANVERS 
ZION 

EAST WHITE OAK 
HIVELY AVENUE 
ELKTON, HICKORY 
FLANAGAN 
MAPLEWOOD 
BETHEL 
FRANKLIN 

SALEM 

ZION 

EIGHTH STREET 
SILVER STREET 
BOYNTON 

KOUTS 

FIRST 

McKINLEY 
COMMUNITY MENN 
MEADOWS 
PLEASANT OAKS 
WARREN STREET 
BARKER STREET 
SOUTH NAMPA 
FIRST 

FIRST FEDERATED 
NIAGARA FALLS 
FIRST 

GRACE 

SAINT JOHN 
BETHEL 

GOSPEL MISSION 
PULASKI 

SAINT LOUIS 
STERLING 
STEVENSVILLE 
FIRST 

FIRST 

TISKILWA 
TOPEKA 

MAPLE GROVE 
APOSTOLIC 

FIRST 

CALVARY 

SOUTH WASHNGTN 
WASHNGTN CENTR 
EICHER EMMANUEL 
WAYLAND 

WEST POINT 
WOODBURN 


Churches discontinued, merged or withdrawn 


Middle District 
Central Conference 
Total 


Conference 
Membership 
ce CD 
CC CD 

MD } CD 
MD | CD 
MD | CD 
MD 
(68) cD 
MD |} CD 
MD | CD 
CE 
cc CD 
MD | CD 
MD 
cD 
ce CD 
CD 
(a6) cD 
cc CD 
MD | CD 
cc CD 
ee 
MD | CD 
ce 
CD 
MD 
Ce cD 
CD 
MD | CD 
MD 
MD 
CC CD 
cE cD 
cC | MD | CD 
eS CD 
cc 
MD } CD 
(ale cD 
MD | CD 
cei CD 
ce CD 
ce 
ce 
MD }| CD 
MD 
MD 
CE cD 
MD | CD 
MD | CD 
cc cD 
cc CD 
MD | CD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD | CD 
MD | CD 
ce CD 
cc CD 
cc 
MD | CD 
MD |} CD 
cc cD 
CC 
cc 
MD | CD 
MD | CD 
MD | CD 
MD 


before 
1890 


1885 
1838 
1868* 


c1884 


1886 
1851 
01842 
1853 


1884 
1878 


1867 
1850 
1837 


1890 


1875 


c1884 


1889* 


1861 


1887 


1859 


1825 
1853 
1866 


1874 


1845-98 


19 


25 


1890 
1910 
1894 


1895 


1909 


1892 


1896 


1892 


c1890 


1897 
1900 
1895 


1892 
1901 


1908 


1908 
1904 
1907 
1895-00 


1900 
1906 


oon 


* Date given is that of erection of the church building, organization of an independent congregation 
came later. All go back to the Swiss congregation of 1835, 


1910 
1930 


1906* 
1916 
1914 
1921 
1923 


1916 


1926 


1913 


1918 


1923 


1926-28 
1927 


1927 


1912 


1915 


1919 
1927 
1911 


1924 
1924-29 


AW vw 


Date organized or terminated 


1930 | after 
1957} 1957 


1952 


1939 
1949 
1943 
1951 


1943 


1934 


1948 
1935 
1956 
1957 


1940 


1937 
1934 


ane 


Oo Or 


1965 


1960- 


1964 


1959 


1962 


TOS 


Discontinued 
Withdrawn 


Discontinued 


1920 org —JIN 
Discontinued 
1906 org — AHL 


Discontinued 


Merge N. Danvers 
Withdrawn 


Discontinued 


Merge Donnellson 
Discontinued 


Discontinued 


Merge Middlebury 
Discontinued 


Discontinued 
Discontinued 


5 years only 
Trans. Wadsworth 
Trans, Clar. Center 


Merge Topeka 


Merge Calvary 
Discontinue 


ferge Donnellson 
Discontinue 
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All of these congregations organized before 1910, except the Chicago 
mission, were of the same nineteenth century immigrant, German 
cultural background, and of Swiss extraction, though some had come 
after one or more generations of refugeeing in South Germany or 
Alsace. ‘They have been designated in previous chapters as Swiss, 
South German, and Amish. 

The process of accumulating congregations of this cultural back- 
ground continued after the First World War, roughly until 1920, 
when it may be said that the field had been harvested and there was 
no more expansion possible in this cultural area. ‘This is not meant to 
imply that the growth of the two conferences was purely a cultural 
process; it was evangelistic and at times intensely so but was limited 
by language particularly and by other cultural factors to groups that 
were logically receptive. 

The twenties saw the introduction of a number of new congregations 
of other background. Two new elements were added. The first of 
these was non-German and non-Mennonite and came from the at- 
tempts at city missions. In the Central Conference there were the 
two Chicago missions and the Peoria mission, while the Middle District 
also had a Chicago mission. All of these represented attempts at 
expansion into non-Mennonite life. The other element from which 
churches were added was Mennonite but of the earlier eighteenth 
century immigration and often designated American Mennonite. This 
is embodied in the half-dozen groups which reacted in the middle 
twenties against pressures of conservative leaders and broke away to 
find new relations elsewhere. Typical of these are the congregations 
at Middlebury, Comins, Maple Grove, and Sugarcreek. All of these 
who joined either conference had, however, done so by 1927. Hence 
the 1930 date represents the completion of gathering congregations. 
It is notable that for the next twenty years, 1930-1950, no new con- 
gregations were introduced into either conference. Two apparent 
exceptions might be noted, one the Lima, Ohio, mission which began 
in 1935 but was really an extension of the nearby Mennonite settle- 
ment, the other the Grace Mennonite Church in Chicago which had 
been nurtured by the A. F. Wiens and John T. Neufeld families for 
twenty years before it finally joined the Middle District Conference 
innloo oe | 

The question may be asked as to why this dormant period in con- 
ference development. It has already been pointed out that the un- 
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attached congregations of like-minded background had all been ab- 
sorbed and further expansion demanded evangelical activity of a 
new kind in unfamiliar surroundings. These Mennonites were not 
trained for this kind of activity and were frequently reminded that 
they were rural people and city work should be left to others more 
competent. In any event activity in new lines demanded a new dy- 
namic at a time when resources were low. The economic depression 
closed many doors. Social issues crowded out evangelism, and theo- 
logical controversy weakened impulses for advance. As a result 1957 
found the conferences with practically the same membership as 1930. 

There was, of course, change within the conferences. Of the sixty- 
four congregations mentioned, twenty-five had disappeared by the 
time of the merger; thus the actual number of participating units 
was four less in 1957 than in 1930. The story can be summarized in 
the following table: 


Congregations disssolved 


Before 1890- 1910- 1930- Total by 
1890 1910 1930 1957 1957 
Middle District 0 8 3 1 ¥2 
Central Conference 0 0 3 8 11 
0 8 6 9 23 


Not all of the dropouts represent a complete loss. This is illustrated 
in the eight dissolved before 1910. ‘Two of these were West Point and 
Franklin, Iowa, with a membership of forty-eight and twenty-five 
respectively in 1890 and a record of fifty years of activity. Both of 
these were near enough to the Zion Church in Donnellson that as time 
passed and communication became simpler, the small distances were 
no longer the obstacle of a half century earlier. Both of them merged 
with the Zion Church and as such have continued to this day. ‘T'wo 
more of the eight at Stevensville and Niagara Falls, New York, were 
small groups but with no immediate conference neighbors. They 
were encouraged by visiting ministers and particularly by the pastor 
from Clarence Center, New York, but they never reached stable 
independent status. Eventually, around 1900 the remaining members 
were transferred to the Clarence Center roll and continued there until 
Clarence Center itself dissolved at a later date. The other four were 
struggling congregations that hoped for a growth that never came. 
The Salem Church at Hayesville, Ohio, founded in 1837, was one of 
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the oldest and had been very active; but it was a German language 
church in an English-speaking area. Young people attended the new 
“English meetinghouse,” only one-half mile away. Some members 
moved to the west and others to towns and cities. The last pastor 
was the beloved and cultured German professor once head of the 
Wadsworth Seminary, the elderly father C. J. van der Smissen. His 
twelve years there probably only deepened the gulf between young 
and old. By 1900 the church was almost defunct; the next year a 
windstorm wrecked the building.’ 

Two others, Elkton, Missouri, and Woodburn, Indiana, were simi- 
lar in that a few interested persons at each place attempted to hold 
and nourish a small group in a strange environment. In each case 
the group was too small and too far away from sister congregations. 
The former struggled about fifteen years and gave up in 1900; the 
latter lasted ten years and succumbed by 1910. An effort was made at 
an early date to establish a Mennonite church in a growing city. 
St. Louis attracted Mennonites and about 1894 a group started house 
meetings. With conference help it continued for about five years but 
never really prospered. 

The twenty-year period, 1910 to 1930, saw three congregations 
from each conference dissolve. ‘The three Middle District congregations 
to pass away were rather similar. One was at Canton, Ohio, (1895- 
1916), one at Clarence Center, New York (1884-1916), and one at 
Sterling, Ohio (1900-1919). Clarence Center showed considerable 
vitality at one time but remained too small and too dependent on one 
family. Canton was similarly too limited in support. Both disappeared 
with the passing of a certain generation. At Sterling more persistent 
attempt was made with some success, but with wartime difficulties it 
was simpler to transfer the remaining membership to nearby Wads- 
worth and close the Sterling work. 

The three congregations to disappear from the Central Conference 
repeat some of the same situations noted before. At Nampa, Idaho, 
a small group with Illinois Mennonite connections tried to maintain 
relations from 1908 to 1927, but the distance was too great and cer- 
tain key persons moved to another location. ‘The Barker Street Church, 
near Mottville, Michigan, was too small and, when divided, those 
interested were absorbed by the nearby Middlebury congregation. 
So also Maple Grove after a short independent career merged with 
the ‘Topeka Church in Indiana. 
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Turning more specifically to the two decades of the depression and 
war years (1930-1950), if it is true that little expansion occurred, it 
is also true that more churches were lost than in any previous similar 
period.’ A total of nine congregations dissolved or withdrew in this 
time. The reasons vary and are not simple, but four more or less 
typical situations may be noted. 

1. Dissolution due to merger. 

The South Danvers, Illinois, congregation dated back to 1842. 
It had occasional relations with North Danvers but was inclined to 
remain separate. Some members moved away and others moved to 
town. Meetings were held in town about 1914, and five years later 
the country church building sold. With further decrease of members 
the old congregation, once numbering 400, was reduced to thirty-four 
who merged with the North Danvers Church nearby. 

The South Washington, Illinois, congregation has a similar story. 
Once separated from the East Washington group over the use of 
the German language, it remained separate until that question had 
disappeared. ‘Then with irenic leadership the two groups were brought 
together in 1925 in the formation of Calvary Church and fully merged 
in 1937. In the meantime the South Washington membership had 
decreased from 141 in 1921 to 75. 

2. Dissolution due to changing city conditions. 

Both Chicago missions of the Central Conference disappeared during 
this time. The 26th Street Mission was older in that it had been started 
under other auspices in 1906 and came under Central Conference 
sponsorship in 1924. The 62nd Street Mission, or Home Chapel, 
was a Central Conference product under A. B. Rutt, started in 1909 
and hence of earlier conference connection. Both were plagued in the 
thirties and forties by shifting population which was then complicated 
by other factors. The 26th Street Mission reached a high membership 
of seventy-two in 1935, which was the last year of A. M. Eash’s 
service. After that it decreased, indebtedness accumulated, and lack 
of persistent leadership led to selling the building and closing the work. 
So also in the 62nd Street work where the older population changed 
to one less favorable, leadership was turned over to part-time seminary 
students. The highest membership of seventy-three fell rapidly, and 
the building was sold in 1948. 

3. Dissolution of a small congregation in an unfavorable situation. 

Four congregations fall into this category, three from the Central 
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Conference and one from*the Middle District. From the latter was 
the New Stark, Ohio, group which sprang originally from the Zion 
(Ohio) Mennonite congregation west of Bluffton. It withdrew from 
the old conference in 1927 and joined the General Conference in 
1929, having then fifty-eight members. The group declined in the 
thirties and, with a Presbyterian remnant, formed the First Federated 
Community Church. This was last represented at the district confer- 
ence in 1940 when the membership was given as seventy-nine with a 
Sunday school attendance of seventy. The church continued for some 
time thereafter with ministerial assistance from Bluffton College but 
not participating in conference activities. 

The three small Central Conference churches to disappear were 
those at Washington Center, Michigan; Kouts, Indiana; and An- 
chor, Illinois. The first two were referred to earlier; there was some 
disunity within both groups which was aggravated by the small num- 
ber, loss of young people, economic difficulties, and loss of leadership. 
Washington Center closed in 1933 and Kouts in 1947. The Anchor 
Church began in 1894; it built a church and had around eighty 
members in 1910. Weaver quotes Aaron Augspurger as referring to 
the “floating population” and the location in a strong Lutheran 
community.* Members were too scattered and there was little oppor- 
tunity for young people.* Community evangelistic meetings apparently 
also drew off members to a nearby Bible church. With only twenty 
members left the church disbanded in 1952. 

4. Differences over theological position. 

The East White Oak Church, which was founded in 1892 and with- 
drew from the Central Conference in 1934, illustrates one of the more 
unfortunate developments. A charter member of the conference, it 
was founded by settlers from the North Danvers Church and produced 
two of the most prominent early leaders of the church—-Peter Schantz 
and Emanuel ‘Troyer—besides other active workers. Schantz was 
pastor from 1892 to 1910 and Troyer from 1899 to 1928, with Earl 
Salzman assisting after 1921. By 1928 the membership was about 
350 and the church fully participating in all conference activities. 
East White Oak was close to Normal and Bloomington, Illinois, and 
about the turn of the century members started moving to those cities. 
Among these members Peter Schantz started a Sunday school in 1910 
which developed into a church and was, in its first few years, a mission 
church of East White Oak. In 1928 the First Mennonite Church of 
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Normal, with a membership of eighty-five, called Emanuel Troyer as 
pastor. Apparently a considerable number of the East White Oak 
members took the occasion to change their membership to Normal 
also, for in the years from June 30, 1927, to June 30, 1930, member- 
ship at East White Oak dropped from 315 to 224 while Normal in- 
creased from 89 to 121. 

The new pastor following Troyer at East White Oak was Reuben 
J. Zehr, a talented young man, son of the long-time pastor at Flanagan, 
J. B. Zehr. Zehr took up his duties on July 15, 1928, preaching his 
initial sermon on the text from Matthew 21:28, “Son, go and work 
in the vineyard today.”® He was active and appealed to the young 
people, sent twenty-five from his church to the annual young people’s 
retreat at Meadows in 1929 and thirty-nine the following year, and 
at least once entertained the basketball team with a supper.® In spite 
of losses in membership at the beginning of his ministry there was a 
regular increase in the years following. He participated in conference 
activities and served on the conference Program Committee, the 
Resolutions Committee, and the Retreat Committee. In 1933 after 
five years at East White Oak a celebration was held and the pastor 
presented with a large purse for his faithfulness and “especially his 
interest in the young people.’ Why then was the church lost to the 
conference in the next year? 

The loss was probably due to a complex set of circumstances and no 
single simple reason, but the key factor seems to be a gradual parting 
of the ways as to theology and method. Zehr seems to have been very 
much influenced by Moody Bible Institute. This was not unusual as 
many of the Central Conference ministers and missionaries had at- 
tended the Institute and it had been a stimulus to revitalized life. 
There was appearing at this time, however, a certain rigidity and 
inflexibility which did not make for understanding and cooperation. 
The pastor led a group of four young people to the Founder’s Week 
Conference in February 1933. They, on return, left with the congre- 
gation the impression that, ““We need to separate ourselves from any- 
thing that is not sound teaching and take a firm stand for the funda- 
mental truth of God’s Word.”* A number of students from Moody 
Bible Institute appeared in the pulpit at various times and a few 
of the young men of the congregation attended the school. One “from 
our own conference” spoke on “The Laodicean Church,” stressing 
the Second Coming of Christ;’ another spoke on, “Ihe Need of Re- 
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vival in the Church.”*° The reporter mentions the “wonderful spirit” 
of the Moody students—‘‘a spirit which is lacking in our churches 
today.’ “‘Heart-stirring messages” are also referred to from a visiting 
minister who later conducted three weeks of evangelistic meetings in 
June 1934, closing with a public address in the Carlock Community 
Hall on communism.” Each of these could have been good in itself, 
but the cumulative effect seems to have been the development of a 
critical spirit. This is somewhat substantiated by the giving to confer- 
ence causes where the contributions to Central Conference foreign and 
home missions decreased year by year, while those to “Other Benevo- 
lent Purposes” increased.** 

As will be pointed out later the Central Conference had at this time 
a rather firmly organized administration with officers elected annually 
but returned for consecutive years of service. To aggressive aspirants 
outside the chosen executive body this could appear restrictive and 
hopeless. A few of this type spurred by their zeal for correct doctrine 
and ‘“‘evangelical” methods demanded a freedom not allowed by what 
they regarded as a “dictatorial” Executive Committee. Pastor Zehr 
made many contacts and became increasingly involved in evangelistic | 
services outside the conference while critical of those within. The 
net result was division within the congregation, dissatisfaction on the 
part of the Executive Committee of the Central Conference, and 
finally a recommendation for dismissal of Reuben Zehr which was 
supported by the delegate body of the conference in a special session 
on November 11, 1934.** The majority of the East White Oak con- 
gregation supported Zehr and the church severed conference rela- 
tions, while those who favored the conference transferred to other 
churches. The church continues under the name, ‘““The East White 
Oak Bible Church.” At another time this unfortunate division might 
well have been avoided; but in the early thirties, with the Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist controversy still keen and with widespread dis- 
illusionment and suspicion, differences were magnified and feelings 
more easily aroused. 

This review of “extinct”? churches calls for a few observations and 
explanations. First, regarding those which disappeared through mergers, 
the move usually represents no loss but rather a gain. In the case of 
the merger of Maple Grove and Topeka it seems a desirable advance 
move strengthening both congregations. In the cases of South Danvers 
and South Washington joining their respective counterparts, there is 
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represented the overcoming of differences which once caused separa- 
tion but which had ceased to exist, language and cultural differences 
in this case. In the earlier merging of Franklin Township and West 
Point with Donnellson, the difficulties of transportation in pioneer 
days were resolved by new roads and new vehicles and the reason for 
separation resolved. In a few cases the merger was simply an alter- 
native to collapse and, while probably the best move, not a desirable 
one. Stevensville in the earlier days, and Barker Street and Sterling 
in a later period, simply took this way to solve a losing game. At least 
it salvaged something. 

Another and rather obvious observation is that it was the smaller 
churches which were most likely to disappear. No congregation num- 
bering above seventy-five members was lost except by merger or 
withdrawal. The average membership at time of closing of those for 
which figures are available was thirty-six. The smaller size was not a 
necessary cause of closing but was due in part to other causes that 
were more basic. Small size contributed to closing by limiting the 
resources in leadership and fellowship to a point where the church 
could not properly nourish its members. It was in such small churches 
.that young people failed to find suitable mates, as well as avenues of 
expression, and hence married outside of the church and were lost, 
thus decreasing the membership and further complicating the problem. 

Six significant reasons can be suggested as operating in closing 
of churches. Often more than one was involved, yet usually one of 
the six was most significant in each particular case. The first and 
probably most noticeable difficulty was the movement of members 
whereby there were major losses in numbers and a depletion of the 
church community. In the earlier years, before the First World War, 
this was commonly a movement of rural people to newer undeveloped 
rural areas. Members “gone west’? was a common complaint; West 
Point and Franklin, Iowa, were reduced by this process to the point 
where separate existence was not feasible. After the First World War 
this move to towns and cities overlapped the western move but, in 
the twenties and after, came to be the predominant form of mobility. 
Every small rural church felt this and suffered, many to the point 
of extinction. The Anchor Church is an obvious example in the recent 
period of one which succumbed due to loss of members. 

A second reason for the disappearance of churches is found in the 
undue retention of language or other cultural patterns. Hayesville has 
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been mentioned as one place where young people were lost to an 
English Sunday school only one-half mile from the old Salem Church 
where the original deed had specified that all services must be in the 
German language. 

A changing community also became the cause of suspension of 
church activity. The two city mission churches in Chicago at 26th 
Street and 62nd Street were originally geared to a responsive white, 
Protestant neighborhood. When this became strongly Catholic or of 
a lower economic level or new racial complexion, difficulties were 
created that the church was not able to overcome. In a country situa- 
tion the changing economic conditions drew away the young and 
energetic and left the church isolated with poor opportunities. 

A fourth difficulty frequently encountered was the long distance 
between certain weak churches and the main body of their conference 
associates. Clarence Center and Niagara Falls in New York State, 
along with Stevensville, Ontario, were simply too far removed from 
those to which they looked for moral and spiritual help. The same is 
true of Nampa, Idaho, and the Washington Center Church, Michigan. 

Other causes that complicated the situation and contributed to 
failure were controversy over doctrine or procedure, and lack of ade- 
quate leadership. The former was not always quite as obvious as in 
the East White Oak case, but both could become contributing causes 
as congregations suffered otherwise. 

It must be noted, although it is obvious, that the same causes 
which adversely affected some churches to the point of extinction also 
affected every church. As a matter of fact, eleven of the forty-one 
churches involved in the 1957 merger lost over 20 percent of their 
membership in the period from 1930 to 1960, while thirteen gained 
over 20 percent. The rest, seventeen in number, lost or gained by 
smaller amounts. A look at the churches when classified according 
to gains and losses may be instructive. Table VIII lists the churches 
according to three categories: 1) those losing over 20 percent, 2) those 
gaining over 20 percent, and 3) the others which lost or gained by 
smaller amounts. 

Inspection of the table leads to the conclusion that it is the old and 
rural congregations that suffer the major losses. All but three of the 
churches in the first section were founded before 1900, and all are in 
country locations or in small rural towns with an agricultural economic 
basis. In the second section, showing major gains, only four congre- 
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gations go back to 1900, and all are located in an urban setting or in 
a town with some industrial economic backing. In general the same 
conclusion is reflected in the third section. This suggests the general 
interpretation that old and rural congregations are suffering losses 
while newer and urban congregations are growing. There is just enough 
variation from this general rule to show that other causes are also 
operating, and that it is not a necessary conclusion that the old rural 
churches must disintegrate, or that the newer town and city churches 
may expand. 

The rural problem, however, is a real problem and the older church- 
es in a rural background are suffering from the decline of rural popu- 
lation and the lack of alternative economic support for a stable liveli- 
hood. This is not a Mennonite problem only but one of great concern 
to all church bodies. It grew out of the changing rural situation. 

In 1900 there were approximately 30 million urban people in the 
United States as compared with 45 million rural. In other words, 
60 percent of the 1900 population was in the country. By 1920 urban 
population of 54 million exceeded the rural population of 51 million 
and continued to grow in increasing proportion. The 1950 census 
reported 96 million urban as against 61.7 million rural. The census 
figures for “rural,” however, were divided into “rural nonfarm” and 
“rural farm.” Of the 61.7 million rural, 38.7 million were nonfarm 
and 23 million were farm. Thus the real farm population was much 
less than the overall rural figure would suggest and was actually de- 
creasing. In Illinois, for instance, the farm population had decreased 
from 968,103 to 756,277 in one decade. 

This is the situation that was troubling the country churches. 
Reports of the Central Conference Field Secretary, R. L. Hartzler, re- 
ferred to this repeatedly in the fifties. In his report in 1951 Hartzler 
mentioned the population trend and its bearing on the future of the 
churches. He noted “the tendency toward a constant lessening of the 
number of opportunities to realize a livelihood” in certain commu- 
nities.*° In others again industry or business enterprises had increased 
employment possibilities. Churches were challenged, on one hand, 
to gear their activities to meet the growing opportunities where pre- 
sented, and on the other hand to give careful thought to possibilities 
of remedying the situation in deteriorating communities. In the 1954 
report he noted the large number of letters of transfer being issued to 
members leaving the shrinking rural communities, and the next year 
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claimed that 700 members had been lost by that means in the previous 
decade.*® 

This problem of the rural community which became critical fol- 
lowing the Second World War, had been building up for some time. 


TABLE VII 


CENTRAL DistricT CHURCHES 
according to losses and gains, 1930 to 1960 


I. Churches Losing over 20 percent 


Date Membership Pct. 

organized 1930 1960 Loss Loss 
Columbus, Kansas BELLEVIEW 1892 34 13 21 62 
Goodland, Indiana ZION 1895 62 49 13 yal 
Goshen, Indiana SILVER STREET 1892 21d" 20h PILI 46 
Hopedale, Illinois BOYNTON 1901 110 62 48 23 
Middlebury, Indiana WARREN STREET 1904 97 64 33 34 
Pandora, Ohio SAINT JOHN 1889(1).280 203 ey ee 
Pulaski, Iowa PULASKI 1861 211 148 63 30 
Tiskilwa, Illinois TISKILWA 1911 98 61 37 37 
Trenton, Ohio APOSTOLIC 1825 234 135 99 421, 
Summerfield, Illinois FIRST 1859 134 102 32 23 
Wayland, lowa EICHER EMM. 1874 224g ALT OL 48 
II. Churches Gaining over 20 percent 

Date Membership Pot 

organized 1930 1960 Gain Gain 
Berne, Indiana FIRST 18357") 1062'1320 C255 24 
Chicago, Illinois FIRST 1921 63 94 Rl 49 
Comins, Michigan COMINS 1926 55 98 43 78 
Chicago, Illinois WOODLAWN 1952 21 62 41 200 


Congerville, Illinois CONGERVILLE 1896 Fp ahi i 64 89 
Goshen, Indiana EIGHTH STREET 1913 oie SOc Eee 50 


Lima, Ohio FIRST 1935 24 = 85 618260 
Markham, Illinois COMMUNITY 1957 18 29 11 61 
Nappanee, Indiana FIRST 1875 145 aa 32 22 
Normal, Illinois FIRST Loi tO) 2: Se A 93 
Peoria, Illinois GOSPEL MISSION 1915 he htt ed? 46 60 
Sugarcreek, Ohio FIRST 1927 ISG Pl so ee fe 


Washington, Illinois CALVARY 1866 338 479 141 42 
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III. Churches Gaining Less than 20 percent 


Date Membership : Pet. 
organized 1930 1960 Gain Gain 


Aurora, Nebraska PLEASANT VIEW _ 1885 Eisen ea 24 16 


Bluffton, Ohio FIRST 1906(1) 430 478 48 11 
Carlock, Illinois CARLOCK 1914 1SS2ep150 15 11 
Danvers, Illinois NORTH DANVERS. 1851 203une es 24 12 
Meadows, Illinois MEADOWS 1890 25GRuueeo 13 5Y2 
Pandora, Ohio GRACE 1904 Sot Toca 50 15 
Topeka, Indiana TOPEKA 1902 435 igh Me 28 15 
Wadsworth, Ohio FIRST 1853 LIVE Meese 38 18 


IV. Churches Losing Less than 20 percent 


Date Membership Pet. 


organized 1930 1960 Loss Loss 

Bluffton, Ohio EBENEZER 1868(1) 495 491 4 1 
Chicago, Illinois GRACE 1920 76(2) 66 10 13 
Dalton, Ohio SALEM 1886 230 198 22 14 
Donnellson, Iowa ZION 1851 206 205 1 Vn 
Flanagan, Illinois FLANAGAN 1878 88 79 9 10 
Fortuna, Missouri BETHEL 1867 144 119 25 17 
McKinley, Michigan McKINLEY 1956 — 7(3) 

Pekin, Illinois BETHEL 1907 71 67 4 SY 
Wayland, Iowa WAYLAND 1900 DOU SOU. 10 2 


Notes: 


(1) Date is erection of church building, actual organization as individual con- 
gregation was later. All go back to congregation of 1835. 

(2) Organized 1920, joined Middle District 1939, membership of 76 as of 1940. 

(3) Organized too late for comparative figures. 


It was recognized in the late thirties as serious, and about that time 
courses in the rural church came to be offered in the seminaries. 
J. Winfield Fretz, in the early forties, ran a column in the Mennonite 
under the heading, ‘Mennonites and Rural Life,’ which extolled the 
virtues of small community living, the dangers of farms in Mennonite 
communities passing into non-Mennonite hands, and the need of 
helping returning servicemen onto farm locations.*’ Rural life con- 
ferences and organization attempted to interpret the situation and 
direct activities toward conserving the old values as much as possible. 
The movement to urban areas continued unabated and its effect on 
General Conference churches was summarized in a study by Leland 
Harder in 1962.** In the ten year period 1950-1960, which Harder 
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examines in detail, there were 1,808 members who moved out of 
their local churches in the Central District. Of these only 361—one 
fifth—found a church home in another General Conference church.” 
This movement tended on one hand to deplete certain churches, and on 
the other to feed into others. The movement also contributed to other 
changes. 

With the shifting of population came a corresponding change in 
occupation. It was found in the early forties that roughly 39 percent 
of the membership of churches of the Middle District was “supported 
by farming.”*° The study by Harder attempted to get comparative 
figures and found about 26 percent of Central District members 
“residing on the farm.”** This is the change taking place in a twenty- 
year interval. With the decrease in proportion of farmers came a cor- 
responding increase in proportion of professional and businessmen. 
Whereas those engaged in professions and business constituted 10.5 
percent of the employed membership of the Middle District in 1943, 
the same group constituted 19 percent of the Central District in 1960.” 
In other words the social status of members of conference churches was 
changing along with the residential movement. Similar change was 
taking place in the recruitment of members from non-Mennonite 
sources. ‘Traditionally Mennonites have been very ingrown, but with 
the new contacts and growing town and city environment, there 
were increasing gains from the outside which partly counteracted the 
losses. The above-mentioned studies give some statistics on this point, 
too. The 1943 figures report 11.5 percent for members of non- 
Mennonite parentage while the 1960 figures show 18.7 percent.” 
Harder’s study of the effect of Mennonite mobility on this point is 
summarized in the statement, ““The more urban a Mennonite congrega- 
tion, the more likely it is to recruit members from the non-Mennonite 
world.’’** 

Further questions could be raised as to what other effects on the 
churches accompanied the changes in residence, in vocation, in social 
and economic status, and in the introduction of new blood from non- 
Mennonite sources. What has this done to the Mennonite attitude 
toward nonresistance, church discipline, Christian nurture of children, 
and responsibility for evangelism? It would be a simple, pat answer 
to say that all peculiar Mennonite characteristics were softened with 
the changing situation. In a sense this might be true; however, broader 
generalizations must take into account many conflicting movements 
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and complex influences. The story of the church in this period, as 
reflected in later chapters, will show that it has not been content to 
drift with the stream but has been stirred to study its background, 
to conserve its insights, and to struggle against adverse currents. In 
the struggle for existence and growth, serious attention has been di- 
rected toward responsibilities in training the oncoming generation and 
toward opportunities in the evangelizing of developing suburban com- 
munities. So while the church has been acted upon by environment, 
the church has also reacted to environment. This will be the interesting 
story in succeeding chapters. 

Before turning to the church’s response to its situation, mention 
should be made of a few additional congregations that became part 
of the conference and then attention directed to conference leadership 
in terms of ministers in the changing situation. 

The Community Mennonite Church in Markham, Illinois, was 
planned jointly by the mission committees of both conferences but 
officially affiliated with the Middle District just before the merger. 
It is listed with the churches showing over 20 percent growth in the 
1930-1960 period even though it had only a brief existence in that 
period. It was the first postwar attempt to conserve city Mennonites 
moving to the suburbs and to expand in a needy community. The 
following other congregations were added between 1957 and 1966: 


Location Name emt When seen es ne * hose 
Columbiana, Ohio HOPE 1960 18 35 
Columbus, Ohio COLUMBUS 1964 46 
Elkhart, Indiana HIVELY AVENUE 1958 216) 101 
Fort Wayne, Indiana MAPLEWOOD 1962 is 66 


Three of these four are city congregations and, along with Markham, 
give evidence of recent interest in church extension along new lines. 
With the congregations in the previous table, they constitute the 
churches of the Central District Conference up to the mid-sixties. 


CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP 


While recognizing the important place of laymen and laywomen 
in the congregations of both conferences it can be stated that, in gen- 
eral, leadership was in the hands of the ministry. This was true with 
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less exception in the first half of the period under discussion than in 
the latter half. For the two conferences there were marked similarities 
and marked differences. The total number of ministers serving in the 
Central Conference and the Middle District from 1921 to 1960 was 
176. Table IX shows graphically the names and periods of service of 
each. Both conferences recognized a distinction between ministers 
and elders. The minister was ordained for preaching the Word, while 
the elder was further authorized for serving communion, baptizing, 
and ordaining others. The Central Conference also often licensed 
young men for a short period before the first ordination. These li- 
censees are included in the 176 ministers if they were in charge of 
churches. On the other hand assistant ministers are not included 
unless they were of the plural ministry type in which two ministers 
were more or less equally responsible for the congregation. It is 
noticeable that the plural local ministry had died out in the Middle 
District before 1920, while in the Central Conference there was still 
a carry-over of this type which was to disappear with the passing of 
that generation. Of the 176 ministers there was roughly an equal 
number in each conference, eighty-one having their main or original 
assignment in the Central Conference, eighty-eight having their main 
or original assignment in the Middle District, while seven more were 
installed in Central District churches in the year after the merger, 
that is, 1957-1960. Fourteen of the 176 ministers served in both con- 
ferences and averaged seventeen years of service each with pastorates 
of less than five years in either conference in only four cases.”° 

The number of years of service rendered by each of the 176 minis- 
ters is of interest, especially in light of the question as to how long 
it takes a new man to work himself into the life and leadership not 
only of a congregation but of the conference as a whole. How many, 
in other words, were short-term men, flitting in and out, and how 
many were long-time servants of the conference with stability and 
providing administrative leadership? Individual abilities modify any 
simple conclusion, but length of service is nevertheless significant. 
The following table summarizes the data. The figures refer to service 
in the period between 1920 and 1960, and it must be remembered 
that some who served only a brief term at the beginning may have 
preceded these few years with long service before 1920; also some who 
have rendered only a few years before 1960 may contribute a long 
service before leaving the conference. 
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TABLE IX 


MINISTERS SERVING THE MIDDLE DISTRICT AND CENTRAL CONFERENCE 
IN THE PERIOD BETWEEN 1920 AND 1960 


NOTE: C, MD, CD indicates service in the Central Conference, Middle District and the new Central District respectively 
The year entering service is indicated when before 1920. 
= indicates service in Middle District 
- indicates service in the Central Conference 
Numbers refer to churches served, for which see Table VII, page qos! 
* indicates retirement and / indicates death. 
2. service elsewhere before entering either conference. 






Roars Conference Began 1920 3 4 5 Yrs 
: CC MD CD Serve .01234567890123456789012345678901234567890  Servd 

1 Albrecht, Erwin MD 15 
2 Amstutz, J.E. MD 38 
3 Amstutz,L.R. 2 
4 Atherton, Joseph 12 
$  Augspurger, Aaron 9 
6 Augspurger, Eugene 17 
7 Basinger, Elmer 29 
8 Bauman,I. W. 3 
9 Bauman, Kenneth 1 
10 Beachy, Alvin 10 
11- Bechtel, A.S. ‘i 
12  Bendson, Victor 1 
13 Blosser, Noah 6 
14 Boehr, Peter J. 5 
15 Bohn,E.J. 20 
16 Coon, Robert 4 
17. Davidson, William 9 
18 Detweiler,I.R. 15 
19 Dick, George 5 
20 Dirks, Clyde 4 
21 Donner, George 1 
22 Dyck, Gordon 2 
23 Eash, A.M. 15 
24 Esch, BenF. 40 
25 ~Egli, Aaron 16 
26 Emmert, Donald R. 1 
27~=«2Enz, J.J. 4 
28 Epp, Aaron 5D 
29 ~Esau,J.J. 2 
30 Fast, Leander 4 
31 Flickinger, W. J. 5 
32 Franz, Delton 5 
33 Frey, Orlin 4 
34 Friesen, Jacob T. 5 
35 Friesen, Adolph 6 
36 Funk, Arnold 2 
37 Funk, Melvin 5 
38  Gerig, Virgil 2 
39 Gering, Walter 2 
40 Gingerich, John 2 
41 Goosen, Edwin 3 
42 Gottshall, W.S. 4 
43 Graber, D.J. 4 
44 Grimm, Henry 6 
45 Grubb, W.H. 8 





1920 3 4 5 
01234567890123456789012345678901234567890 
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46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


OL 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


76 
wil 
78 
79 
80 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


86 
87 
88 
89 
90 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 


96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Name 


Gundy, George 
Gundy, Lloyd 
Guth, Walter 
Habegger, David 
Habegger, Loris 


Haigh, L. B. 
Harder, Ernst 
Harder, Frank S. 
Harder, H. N. 
Harder, Leland 


Hartzler, R. L. 
Hartzler, Robert 
Hendricks, Melvin 
Henry, Roy 
Hilty, Paul 


Hilty, Peter P. 
Hostetler, Ernest CC 
Hostetler, Lester 
Janzen, Heinz 
Kaufman, J. E. 


Keiser, Austin R. 
Kennel, J. J. 
Kinsinger, John 
Kinsinger, Joseph 
Kliewer, Archie 


Kliewer, P. A. 
Kreft, Paul 
Krehbiel, Myron 
Krehbiel, Olin 
Krehbiel, Ronald 


Kreider, A. E. 
Landes, Carl J. 
Landes, Howard T. 
Lantz, Lee 
Leaman, A. H. 


Lehman, M. M. 
Lehman, Sylvan 
Littwiler, John 
Loewen, Esko 
McNutt, Frank 


Mast, Russell 
Metzker, Leonard 
Michaelson, A. E. 
Mierau, Hugo 


Miller, A. H. 


Miller, L. L. 
Miller, W. W. 
Mitchell, Frank 
Mitchell, Rex 
Moser, Rollin 


Moyer, Samuel T. 
Mullett, Ezra 
Musselman, S. M. 
Musser, Forrest 
Nafziger, Peter D. 


cc 


IN FERMENT 


Conference 
CC MD CD 
ce 
CC 
Ce 
CC 

MD 
CC 
MD 
MD 
cc 
MD 
"CE 
Ce 
CC 
ce 
MD 
MD 
MD 
ce 
MD 
MD 
Ge 
CE 
ce 
CC 
MD 
CG 
CD 
MD 
CD 
MD 
Ot @ 
MD 
CC 
MD 
MD 
MD 
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Began 


Serve 


1909 


1916 


1905 


1918 


1912 


1885 
1891 


1899 


1918 


1908 


1905 


1897 


1919 
1907 
1905 


1910 


1920 3 4 5 
01234567890123456789012345678901234567890 
18- == 39---fa-eecennedaeeesseee “| 

19. 
10 
7 
66=== 






/ 
- 50- 490P 
43 


1920 3 4 5 
01234567890123456789012345678901234567890 


Yrs 
Servd 


31 


Name 


101 Neuenschwander, A. J. 
102 Neuenschwander, E. J. 
103 Neuenschwander, G. 
104 Neuenschwander, K. 


105 Neufeld, Ernest 


106 Neufeld, John T. 
107 Neufeld, Vernon 
108 Nisley, Omer 

109 Niswander, M.A. 
110 Nunemaker, H.E. 


111 = Oesch, W. W. 

112 Penner, William 
113 Porzelius, Emest 
114 Raid, Howard 
115 Rediger, Christian 


116 Regier, Alvin 
117 ‘Regier, J. M. 
118 Regier, P. K. 
119 Regier, Walter 
120 Reusser, James 


121 Rhea, Clyde 

122.‘ Richert, Irvin E. 
123. Rosenberger, A. S. 
124 Roszhart, Herbert 
125 Roth, Paul 


126 Rowe, E. T. 

127 Salzman, Earl 
128 Schertz, Dale 
129 Schrag, H. J. 
130 Schroeder, P. R. 


131 Schultz, A.C. 
132 Scott, Roy 

133 Shelly, Kenneth 
134 Shelly, Maynard 
135 Shelly, Warren S. 


136 Shelly, Wilmer S. 
137. Smucker, Don E, 
138 Smucker, Jesse N. 
139 Soldner, G. T. 
140 Sommer, Emil A. 


141 Sommer, Jacob 
142 Sommer, Robert 
143 Sprunger, Vernon 
144 =Stauffer, Wm. 

145 Stoneback, George 





146 Strubhar, Val. 
147 Suckau, C.H. 
148 Suderman, J.P. 
149 Thiessen, John 
150 Thiessen, Harold 





-151  Thieszen, Harold 
152 Thomas, Lee 
153 Toews, Edgar 
154 Toews, Henry A. 
155 Troyer, Emanuel 
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TABLE IX (CONT.) 





Conference Began 1920 3 4 5 Yrs 
CC MD CD Serve 01234567890123456789012345678901234567890  Servd 
MD 1918 60 6l========= il 

MD ==5= 4 

MD 3== 4 

MD 65 1 

MD 56== 3 

MD } 

CD 1 

MD 1906 2 

CC MD 22===33--} -- 65===== 37 
CE 1914 2 
MD 4 

CD 3 

MD 2 

cc 1878 3 
ce 2 
MD 4 8 

MD yd 

MD 3 

MD 6 

MD 6 

MD Ss 

MD Cr 

CC 12 
(EE 4 
CC 1918 9 
CC MD 24 
cc 16 
MD 5 

MD 1911 8 

MD 3 

Ce 2 
MD 7 

cc 3 
CC MD 1909 7 
20 

4 

14 

: 8 

6340--}-S1==== S[7-- 17 

1910 5 19 

3 

1 

20 

CC 5 
cE 1893 6 15 
MD 15 

MD 9 

MD 1 

CCG MD 13 
MD CD 35> 4 

cc pal 5 
MD 4B==== 6 

CC 57 2 
CC 1899 23------ 46} ----- FS--}-/ 21 


1920 3 4 5 
01234567890123456789012345678901234567890 


214 


156 
157- 
158 
159 
160 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 


166 
167 
168 
169 
170 


L7e 
172 
173 
174 
175 


176 
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Name 


Troyer, Lotus E. 
Troyer, Lowell 
Ulrich, Emanuel 
Ummel, Samuel 
Unruh, Daniel J. 


Unruh, H. T. 
Unruh, Jacob J. 
Unruh, Verney 
Unruh, W. F. 
Unzicker, Roy 


Wall, Elmer 
Warkentine, J.D. 
Weaver, Wm. B. 


Welty, Delbert E. 


Whitmer, Paul E. 


Yoder, Allen 
Yoder, Harry 
Yoder, Raymond 
Yoder, S.S. 
Zehr, Joseph 


Zehr, Reuben 


Conference 
CC MD CD 






Serving 5 years or less 
Serving 6 to 10 years 
Serving 11 to 15 years 
Serving 16 to 20 years 
Serving 21 to 25 years 
Serving 26 to 30 years 
Serving 31 to 35 years 
Serving 36 to 40 years 


Total 


TABLE IX (CONT.) 


Began 
Serve 


192 


CC 


MD 


Both 


0 3 4 5 Yrs 
01234567890123456789012345678901234567890 Servd 


Total 


One observation from the above table is that approximately one-half 
of the 176 ministers in this period served less than six years. The 
median term of service for all men in the above table would be about 
six and one-half years for the Central Conference and five and one- 
half for the Middle District. As indicated above, a number of these 
were in service before 1920, and some were still to serve longer after 
1960, deducting these leaves 55 who entered either conference and 
terminated service within a five-year term. An interesting detail 
is that fourteen of the fifty-five short-term served before 1940, or in 
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the first half of the period, while forty-one served in the latter half, 
after 1940. In other words the tendency for serving brief terms was 
much greater after 1940 than before. As indicated in the table 
the tendency for short terms, both in the five-year and the ten-year 
brackets, was greater in the Middle District. Conversely, the tendency 
for long terms, fifteen years and over, is noticeably greater in the 
Central Conference. 

Referring to longer terms, the table shows Central Conference 
men serving fifteen years or more as numbering almost three times 
similar men in the Middle District. If account is taken of the years 
before 1920 the difference for those in service in 1921 becomes more 
impressive. 

The following list will show the ministers in the service as of 1921 
and the number of years served before and after that date: 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE MIDDLE DISTRICT 
(ide (2) (3) afd) eae Ca ate) 
Christian Rediger 1878 42 3 45 W.W. Miller 1897 24 18 42 
John Gingrich 1895 SST 2 OS AY Peter PP Elilty ISOS 1S SL 23 
John Kinsinger 1885 35 5 40 S.M.Musselman 1905 15 11 26 
Joseph Zehr 1887 33 14 47 M.A.Niswander 1906 10 2 12 


Joseph Kinsinger 1891 29 5 34 W.S. Gottshall 1909, 11 4 15 
Valentine Strubhar 1893 27 15 42 P.R. Schroeder POLIO ce Lo 
Aaron Augspurger 1894 26 9 35 Elmer Basinger Dione wer ou 


Lee Lantz 1899 21 18 39 M.M. Lehman 1919 2RRU TINO 
Emanuel Troyer 1899 21 21 42 Column 
A. H. Miller 1905 15 15 30 (1) Date of beginning service 


John Litwiller 1908 12 2 14 (2) No. years before January 1, 1921 
George Gundy 1909 12 31 43 (3) No. years after January 1, 1921 
Warren S.Shelly 1909 11 7 18 (4) Total no. years of service 
George Donner LO LOM AT eel 2 

Peter D. Nafziger 1910 10 12 22 

Jacob Sommer LOLOMsL OM LOmEZ9 


Ben Esch 1911 10 40 50 
J. J. Kennel ESA i eH 8, 
W. H. Grubb 1913077 3 NS 16 
Allen Yoder 19938) 7? 6 15922 
Ernest Hostetler 1918s OS 
E. T. Rowe IWS AR StS ORES Beret) 


The first striking difference is the number of men in the Central 
Conference who began their service before 1900; nine, there are, to 
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only one in the Middle District. Several reasons may be suggested 
for this. One is that the multiple ministry was not yet out of date 
in the Central Conference, and a number of older men were still 
serving in their long-time pastorates with the help of younger men. 
Added to this is the fact that the founding date of the Central Con- 
ference was still rather recent in 1920, and the men active in the 
ministry had participated in it. This gave them a consciousness of 
immediate relationship to the conference which was lacking in the 
Middle District where it was unlikely that living men could have 
participated in the 1868 organization or even the 1888 reorganization. 
A further reason, and probably most important, was that, the Middle 
District being part of the General Conference, it was much easier for 
ministers to transfer to another district and continue in their calling; 
also, it was easier to invite new men from related districts. This no 
doubt helps account for much of the greater turnover in the Middle 
District both at this time and later. The number of ministers in the 
Middle District as of 1921 is notably fewer than in the Central Con- 
ference. Actually, there had been several who left the district just 
before this date, and several who entered just after; the number of 
men active in the Middle District in the twenties was not significantly 
different from the Central Conference. 

It would be well to add the names of those who, within the period 
1920 to 1960, served fifteen or more years. This and the preceding 
list would then include most of the long-time members of the minis- 
terial body in each conference. Following are the men who began 
after 1921 and served fifteen or more years before 1960: 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE MIDDLE DISTRICT 

dhe Years 
1960 "1860 
A. M. Eash 1921-36 15 J. E. Amstutz 1921- 38 
William B. Weaver 1922-52 31 Austin Keiser 1923-38 15 

Eugene Augspurger 1923-41 17 E. J. Bohn CC 1925-32 
I. R. Detweiler 1923-41 15 MD 1946-59 20 

Harvey E.Nunemaker 1924- 37 Wilmer S. Shelly MD 1927-41 
Earl Salzman CC 1927-41 CC 1941-47 20 
MD 1951-57 Ezra Mullett 1927-54 27 

CD 1957- 24 

Aaron Egli 1928-44 16 C. H. Suckau 1928-43 15 
Raymond L. Hartzler 1928- 33 William Stauffer 1935-55 21 
Emil A,Sommer CC 1928-52 John T. Neufeld 1939-59 21 


MD 1942-47 17 Erwin A. Albrecht 1941-56 15 
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Roy Unsicker 1930-50 21 Sylvan Lehman 1945- 16 
Frank Mitchell 1931- 30 
Harry Yoder 1935-55 20 
Robert Hartzler 1942- 19 
Dale Schertz 1945- 16 
Samuel Ummel 1945- 16 
Lotus E. Troyer 1946- 15 


It is not to be inferred that the service rendered by shorter-term 
men was less significant than that of longer-term. Many men came 
into both conferences for periods of five to ten years with marked 
contributions to the work. Also there were a number of ordained 
ministers who served a conference church for a few years and then 
were appointed to church positions which took them out of the ministry 
but left them in the district to participate in church and conference 
life. Teachers in the seminary, both Witmarsum and the later Men- 
nonite Biblical Seminary, and the college, and officers of General 
Conference boards were ministers but without pastorates. 

In the Middle District Conference the president and vice-president 
were, with only one exception, chosen from among the ministers. The 
exception was E. J. Hirschler who served as president in 1937 and 
1938. However, the offices were passed around and, in the thirty- 
seven years from 1921-1957, twenty-eight different persons held the 
two offices. It is interesting that shorter-term men—serving less than 
fifteen years—held the offices just as frequently as longer-term men. 
In the case of secretary-treasurer the incumbent was commonly a 
layman, while the trustees were without exception laymen. On the 
various committees there was a consistent pattern whereby the evan- 
gelism committee was, with few exceptions, chosen from the ministers, 
while the education committee was more likely to be laymen. The 
program committee and other special committees had both lay and 
ministerial representatives. 

The Central Conference was somewhat more tightly organized. 
Only seven different men served as president during the 36 years 
from 1921 to the merger. Annual elections returned the same man 
for successive terms. Allen H. Miller served six years, five successively ; 
Allen Yoder served ten years with eight in succession; his son Harry 
served eleven years, seven of them being in succession; others served 
three or four years. Mrs. Salzman recalled how her husband, Earl, 
was nominated year after year only to lose out to a long-time office- 
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holder. Finally, she jokingly protested to Emanuel Troyer that such re- 
peated defeats would give him an inferiority feeling. The next year 
he was elected and served for one year when he left to take a church 
in California. 

For vice-president six of the same men served with six others. The 
last half of the period saw somewhat more variation in offices. The 
secretary and treasurer were separate offices, the former being held 
by a minister and the latter by a layman; R. L. Hartzler held the 
record for secretary with ten successive years, and O. J. Sommer for 
treasurer with nineteen successive years. Major responsibility for the 
office of field secretary was carried by Emanuel Troyer and R. L. 
Hartzler. ‘The executive committee, composed of the officers, was a 
very efficient and well-coordinated body. The mission board with its 
home and foreign committees involved many of the same men though 
a number of capable laymen were introduced. Valentine Strubhar was 
long president in the twenties and William Weaver secretary or presi- 
dent in the thirties. A. M. Eash served as field secretary of the mission 
board under both. The publication board was predominantly of lay 
membership with laymen like M. L. Ramseyer and J. E. Gerber 
rendering outstanding service, especially in the early years. The 
sanitarium or hospital board was of growing importance as the hospital 
developed. Emanuel Troyer sparked it at the beginning and was 
president of the board of directors as long as he lived. Laymen and 
representatives of other groups increased with the growth of the in- 
stitution, and the board became more or less independent though it 
always reported to the conference and was actively supported. 

Summarizing the ministerial leadership situation in the period from 
1920 to 1960 the following observations would be in order: 

The Central Conference began the period with a larger holdover 
of older-‘men who had had long-time participation in the conference; 
however, most of these dropped out in the first decade. 

The Central Conference had a sense of closer connection to its 
origin and a tighter organization with more centralized control. 

Remnants of the older system of located minister drawn from the 
congregation and continuing with it indefinitely had practically dis- 
appeared in the Middle District but were still to be found in the 
Central Conference until their disappearance by midpoint, 1940. 

Long-term pastorates tended to disappear with the old system though 
a few notable long terms are to be found. The one minister who served 
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continuously, both before 1920 and after 1960, was Ben Esch with 
forty of his years at one place—Calvary Church, Washington, Illinois 
—and ten at another, making fifty years of service by 1960 and still 
active. Raymond L. Hartzler served throughout the whole period, 
and both before and after, but did not enter into Central Conference 
relation until close to the end of the first decade; his total service by 
1960 had amounted to forty-four years but was not confined to one 
church. George Gundy started early and completed forty-three years 
in the ministry by the time of his death in 1951, twenty-five of these 
years being in one pastorate at the Meadows, Illinois, Church. The 
longest Middle District pastoral service was rendered by J. E. Amstutz 
who began his work at the Apostolic Church, Trenton, Ohio, the 
first year of the period and continued at the same location until 
retirement in 1958. Harvey E. Nunemaker moved back and forth 
between the two conferences, starting service in 1924, totaling thirty- 
seven years at the close of the period and still active. 

As to training, the earlier ministers of the Central Conference, 
and to somewhat less degree those of the Middle District, had turned 
to Moody Bible Institute for training; this continued in the twenties 
and decreasingly in the thirties. In the meantime the men were turning 
to colleges and seminary; and most of the longer-term men in both 
conferences had college background after the thirties, although here 
there would also be exceptions. The Mennonite colleges at Bluffton and 
Goshen and Witmarsum Theological Seminary were most commonly 
represented. 

During the years in question there was an increasing reliance on 
short-term men—five years and less than ten. This increased in both 
conferences but especially in the Central Conference as closer relations 
developed with the General Conference. 

Increasingly also there was a tendency to move from one conference 
to the other and the last half of the period shows more men with service 
in both than was true in the first. 

As to lay leadership, it was marked in certain areas, especially those 
closer to the secular life, such as education, publication, finances, 
and hospital, but less marked in evangelism and missions. In general 
the ministers were represented in all work and usually held controlling . 
influence in conference activities. 


8 


THE CHURCH AND CURRENT ISSUES 


Three forces were making for difficulty in the American church 
development during the second quarter of the present century. They 
were: 1) social and economic disruption, 2) controversy over doctrine, 
and 3) preoccupation with war. In the preceding chapter the effects 
of changing social and economic forces on congregations and church 
life were discussed. In much of this the church accepted the pattern 
laid down by changing society and attempted to make the best of it. 
In the latter two—doctrinal controversy and preoccupation with war— 
the church participated more actively and expressed itself in relation 
to current issues. This chapter attempts to recount the pressures on 
the church by the impact of controversy and war and the response of 
the church to this pressure. Succeeding chapters will discuss other 
aspects of the church’s life in the twentieth century world. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


Controversy over doctrine reached its climax in the late twenties 
and early thirties. There was the liberal and conservative approach 
to all of the problems raised, but both of these were divided into 
moderate and radical levels. The radical atheistic wing of liberal theo- 
logical thought had no response among the Mennonites; the less 
radical liberal thought of social gospel and biblical criticism received 
a hearing from those who were introduced to theological studies. 
As noted earlier some of them accepted the idea of progress and hopes 
of universal peace, but Mennonites, as a whole, were too biblical- 
minded and conservative to be much attracted even by this less extreme 
liberal thought. 

In the conservative side there were also two wings. Conservatives 
in general were alarmed at the inroads of liberal thought in the 
nineteenth century, and there was a broad appeal for keeping within 
the bounds of orthodoxy. This was the position of the moderate con- 
servatives. Most Mennonites would be found in this category, but even 
so, would be inclined to stress the practical obligations to love and 
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service rather than doctrinal positions. Some more advanced con- 
servatives accepted the dispensational and premillenial speculations 
of J. N. Darby, an Englishman of a century earlier. ‘These were popu- 
larized by prophetic conferences and were summarized in a statement 
of five essentials listed by the Niagara Bible Conference of 1895. 
The five essentials were: verbal inerrancy of the Scriptures, the deity 
and virgin birth of Christ, the substitutionary atonement, the physical 
resurrection of Christ, and His bodily, imminent return to earth. 
These five points became for many the touchstone of correct thought 
along with a dispensational interpretation as given in the Scofield 
Reference Bible and taught by many Bible Institutes. About 1910, 
there appeared a series of twelve booklets, entitled, The Fundamentals, 
which further elaborated conservative Christian thought from the 
Niagara Conference viewpoint. The definiteness and evangelical char- 
acter of the booklets were very appealing. 

The movement, technically called “Fundamentalism,” crystallized 
about 1920, the name referring to that wing of conservative church- 
men who actively and even belligerently advocated the extreme posi- 
tion, claiming it to be based on a literal interpretation of the Bible. 
As the twenties progressed the movement was more and more taken 
over by leaders aggressively searching for heresy and rigidly inter- 
preting their standards of faith. ‘The beginning of the period of hottest 
controversy may be marked by the sermon in 1922 by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick entitled, “Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” In this he clearly 
joined the ranks of the Modernists and shortly after (1925) was 
forced to resign his Presbyterian pulpit. By 1935 sentiment was calling 
for something more solid than current Modernism; then came Fos- 
dick’s second time-marking sermon entitled, ‘““The Church Must Go 
Beyond Modernism.” ‘These two dates, 1922 and 1935, mark roughly 
the time when Fundamentalism and Modernism met in their most 
head-on collision. 

The shift of the Fundamentalist movement toward a rigid author- 
itarian position was not without reason for the church was suffering 
a severe relapse. The Interchurch World Movement had been a dismal 
failure; mission volunteers had dropped from 2700 in 1920 to 252 in 
1928;* church attendance fell; benevolent contributions decreased 
even before the depression struck. The effect was felt among the 
Mennonites as evident from the remarks of A. M. Eash, then Field 
Secretary of the Central Conference Mission Board, when he said 
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in his 1933 report: “A spirit of mental and moral depression has 
found its way among us, even to entering the ministerial body.” And 
added that, “We need to be melted together into a real brotherhood.’” 

As the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry of the early 1930’s was 
an effort from the far liberal wing to assess and remedy the deteri- 
orating missionary cause, so the Fundamentalist movement may be 
regarded as an attempt to stay decay by strong-arm methods from 
the opposite wing. Moderate conservatives, which included most 
Mennonites, were unhappy with either solution but felt more kinship 
with the Biblicism and positive faith of the Fundamentalist though de- 
ploring some of his techniques; in any case they refused to be called 
Modernists. 

Probably the first Mennonite to break into print on the subject 
of Modernism was John Horsch, who in 1920 first published his 
Modern Religious Liberalism.’ A subsequent edition appeared in 1924 
with appreciative introduction by James M. Gray, president of Moody 
Bible Institute. In twenty-three chapters Horsch quotes various min- 
isters and theologians on an assorted range of topics who expressed 
views at variance with his concept of true faith. On most of these 
conservative Christians would have agreed that there was cause for 
concern. One rather obvious impression, however, is that the author 
was not trying to understand those he quoted as much as to find 
statements that supported his judgments of them. This book did not 
refer to Mennonites, but in 1924 appeared Horsch’s Mennonite Church 
and Modernism.* Having previously outlined the misconceptions of 
the Liberals, he now found quotations from the articles and letters 
of Mennonite leaders which he felt tended to deviate in the same di- 
rection. The most serious accusations were against J. E. Hartzler, 
N. E. Byers, S. K. Mosiman, and Samuel Burkhard, though others 
were mentioned. These men were at this time related to Bluffton 
College and Witmarsum Theological Seminary. All of those accused 
repudiated the charges, claiming that they were misquoted and mis- 
interpreted. Hartzler, for instance, said explicitly, that he must “re- 
pudiate and disown every interpretation which Brother Horsch has 
given to quotations from my writings.”® The editor of the Christian 
Exponent, who was sympathetic with the accused men, expressed the 
view that, ““Very few people will agree with the author of this book, 
or feel that he has dealt fairly and open-mindedly with his subject.”® 
In 1926 came Horsch’s 32-page pamphlet reviewing the Mennonite 
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situation in the light of replies to his earlier charges; this was entitled, 
“Ts the Mennonite Church of America Free from Modernism?” This 
referred to the same men previously accused but added charges against 
Jacob Quiring, professor of Old Testament at Bluffton College and 
Witmarsum Seminary. 

It is not desirable to go into the charges and replies and counter- 
charges in detail. It would seem that the whole controversy was 
stimulated by the mood of the times, and John Horsch represented 
that element open to and accepting the method and program of the 
more radical Fundamentalists. ‘They were justly concerned about pro- 
tecting the authenticity of the Scriptures and the deity of Christ but 
were not always fair in their quotations and interpretations. Also they 
had a subtle charge against the Modernists that the latter so juggled 
their words that when they did assent to the truth they could not 
be believed. In this situation it was unlikely to expect a real under- 
standing to develop. John Horsch said, “There cannot be a higher 
authority than the Bible.” Hartzler replied, that then, “God must 
take a place inferior to His own creation.’ No attempt was made to 
resolve differences or to work out a statement satisfactory to both. 

Since John Horsch was not a member of the church related to 
Bluffton College and his charges were against individuals, it required 
no response from the college as such. However, there were others who 
were similarly concerned and their action came to a head in the fall 
of 1928 when the Board of Deacons of the First Mennonite Church 
of Berne, Indiana, and their former pastor presented a letter with 
seventy pages of verbal statements and other evidences of Modernism 
in the college. The evidence was accompanied by two of Horsch’s 
booklets, The Mennonite Church and Modernism and Is the Menno- 
nite Church of America Free from Modernism? The Berne board 
requested a reply which was finally received in May 1929. Here again 
it is not desirable to go into details but suffcient to say that the reply 
was unsatisfactory. Perhaps it would be fair to both sides to quote 
the President’s statement as to what the faculty had adopted as ex- 
pressing their “basis of belief and teaching.’’*® There were four short 
paragraphs related to the Scriptures, Incarnation, Resurrection, and 
Atonement: 


1. We believe and teach that the Bible, including both the Old and the New 
Testaments, relates the experiences of the human heart in its cry for God and 
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that it consummates in ever-widening circles in the inspired revelation of the 
eternal God in Jesus Christ. 

2. We believe that in Jesus Christ, God became incarnated, lived as very God 
among men, was crucified and raised from the dead that we might live in 
newness of life. 

3. The resurrection therefore to us is the center of our faith without which 
there is no forgiveness of sin, no indwelling of the Christ, no victorious life. 

4. We consequently believe and teach that the Holy Spirit, the dynamic power 
of the resurrection in the transformation of a human life, furnishes the only 
safe criterion for a Christian; “by their fruits ye shall know them.” And, any- 
one not possessing the spirit of Christ, does not belong to Him. Christlikeness 
then, we understand to be the prize of God’s high calling. 


The statement was an honest attempt by sincere men to state their 
faith in a way that avoided the rigidity of the Fundamentalists. The 
four points were referred by the Berne church board to several promi- 
nent Fundamentalist leaders whose criticism was requested. All con- 
demned the statement though some accepted parts with reservations. 
Harry Rimmer said it was confusing and that educated men should 
be able to state what they believe clearly; as his own clear statement 
on point one he offered the following: 


I believe that the Bible, the Old Testament and the New, is the infallible 
Word of God. That it owes nothing in origin to the mind of man, but is an 
inerrant and supernatural revelation from and by the Holy Spirit.? 


The two statements indicate the difference in approach of the college 
men and the Fundamentalist. If the latter is correct, the former were 
obviously unsatisfactory. Communication between the Berne deacons 
and the college broke off at this point and charges of Modernism in 
the church were carried to the General Conference, meeting in Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, in 1929. 

The 1929 conference was embarrassed; coupled to the charges of 
Modernism were other charges of laxity in disciplining members of 
secret societies. This time marks the high point in the conflict and 
both matters were referred to the Committee on Doctrine and Con- 
duct with instructions to investigate and report back. The next General 
Conference should have met in 1932 but on account of the depression 
was postponed a year. Funds to be available to the Committee for 
Education did not materialize, and the conference instructions had 
not been completely carried out. More important perhaps the mood 
of the 1933 conference was more conciliatory. Differences still existed 
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but no church or institution was expelled from the General Conference 
because of them. The committee reported on the difficulties of its 
assignment and summarized, saying: 


We are very sorry that in spite of the fact that the Word of God is being pre- 
sented in its purity and simplicity in our schools, Christian Endeavors, Sunday 
schools, and churches, yet there are indications that Modernism is attempting 
to exert its influence.1° 


This recognized the common fear of Modernism but did not locate it 
specifically while insisting that the Word was also being presented 
“in its purity and simplicity.” 

Both the Middle District and the General Conference had been 
drawn into the discussions and been subjected to presentations from 
both sides of the matter. Some feelings had been aroused and it was 
this period from 1925 to 1935 that the churches suffered the most. 
Due to the pressure Jacob Quiring resigned his position on the Bluffton 
College faculty after the 1929-30 school year; Witmarsum Theological 
Seminary closed its doors in 1931; though the reason given was econ- 
omic instability, this situation was certainly in the background. This 
was the time also when the Central Conference lost the East White 
Oak Church for reasons that were not unrelated to this. Walter Guth, 
the pastor of the Chicago Home Mission and a graduate of Moody 
Bible Institute, in 1934 made demands on the Home Mission Com- 
mittee, centering on his authority to select speakers and rejecting 
supervision of the Mission Committee, which led to his dismissal. 
Other unfortunate incidents might be mentioned, but the aspect of it 
which all regretted was the straining of fellowship and breaking of 
the unity which was inherent in the body of Christ. 

Differences of opinion continued; the 1936 Yearbook of the Central 
Conference carried a series of articles on premillenialism in which both 
sides were presented but without recrimination. The Mennonite in 
1937 and 1938 had a series of exchanges on the subject of eternal 
security which at times bordered on the controversial; the series finally 
closed after W. S. Gottshall, formerly of the Middle District, warned 
against argument on a subject about which unanimity would never 
be possible.* ‘The same year in a talk at the Middle District Con- 
ference, Elmer Basinger expressed a common sentiment when he said 
that, “Mutual confidence and trust must be restored,” and, “Heresy 
hunting must cease.” 
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More of this concilitory spirit became current. Differences con- 
tinued, however, and even caused disruption in congregations, as when 
the Eicher Emmanuel Church of Noble, Iowa, lost a splinter group who 
followed the disaffected pastor, Leander Fast, when he left the church 
in 1953. Forty-four members formed a congregation with him which 
joined the Evangelical Free Church. In general, however, in spite 
of differences it was possible to have conference-wide discussions with 
all viewpoints represented. The Believers’ Church Conference, held in 
Chicago in 1955, was one of the best occasions when all discussed 
together a basic question regarding the church and approached a 
common mind. 

The lessons from this period are clear and need to be remembered. 
They are that differences of viewpoint are bound to appear; that en- 
thusiasm for correctness of doctrine is not always bound up with 
love and understanding; that cooperation in Christian fellowship is 
a thing to be nurtured and not lightly sacrificed. 

Neither the fighting Fundamentalists nor the loose Liberals satis- 
fied the body of Mennonites and, for that matter, both softened their 
extreme positions. The war period had its lessons, too, and the suc- 
cessors of the Fundamentalists preferred to call themselves Evangelicals 
while many erstwhile Liberals became Neo-Conservatives. As such 
the Mennonites had a somewhat easier task than charting a course 
between harsh doctrinal emphasis and disclaiming of social responsi- 
bility of the Fundamentalist side and the easy sacrifice of creed and 
substitution of moral betterment on the Liberal side. 


PEACE ACTIVITIES AND THE WAR YEARS 


Besides the social and economic disruption and the controversy 
over doctrine came the complications of war and preparation for 
war. Feeling between Japan and America was under tension follow- 
ing the First World War but somewhat relieved by the naval dis- 
armament and limitations agreed upon by the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22. This was followed by the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 
in which fifteen nations condemned recourse to war and agreed to 
settle their disputes by pacific means. Both the Christian Evangel and 
the Mennonite carried announcements of these forward steps. While 
advocates of peace, and the world in general, hailed these moves, 
_ there were those who doubted their efficacy and who urged adequate 
preparation. Thus at the very time peace was in the air the Christian 
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Evangel reports the alarm of the Friends’ Peace Committee over the 
proposal for fifteen great new cruisers.** Also, while pacifists were vocal 
and ministers were signing pledges never again to bless war,”* others 
were stressing military responsibilities. [Thus came about the anomaly 
of war being declared illegal as a means of settling disputes but pacifist- 
minded applicants being denied naturalization because of unwillingness 
to participate in what was illegal. 

The case that came closest home in this matter was that of Martha 
Graber, later Mrs. Carl J. Landes. Martha Graber enrolled at Wit- 
marsum Theological Seminary in 1925 and studied in the seminary 
and Bluffton College for the next several years. She was from Wayland, 
Iowa, member of a Middle District church, a registered nurse, and 
by 1929 had volunteered for missionary service in Africa under the 
Congo Inland Mission. Martha had been born in Germany and had 
come to this country at the age of fourteen. She applied for natural- 
ization and her case came up in Lima, Ohio, early in 1929. The 
examination for citizenship was passed, and she lined up with other 
candidates to make the pledge of allegiance to the United States. 
When her turn came, Miss Graber requested permission to affirm 
instead of taking the oath. This prompted the examiner to ask other 
questions as to whether she would “bear arms” or “shed blood” in 
behalf of her country. Her reply was that she would gladly give her 
own life but could not conscientiously take the life of another. On 
the basis of this she was denied citizenship. A later appeal in which 
she pleaded the incongruity of killing with her profession as a nurse 
resulted in a second denial.*® 

Others had similar trouble with applications for naturalization at 
that time. Mrs. Rosika Schwimmer, in 1929, was denied citizenship 
on her refusal in principle to countenance war or bear arms.** Mrs. 
Margaret Dorland Webb, a Quaker woman from Canada, who had 
resided for ten years in the United States was refused also in 1929, 
because of her religious scruples against participation in warfare. 
Perhaps the most publicized case was that of the well-known pro-- 
fessor of theology at Yale Divinity School, Douglas Clyde MacIntosh. 
As a Canadian applying for naturalization, his case was heard at three 
levels and finally rejected by the United States Supreme Court in 
1931, by a five to four decision.*’ This created quite a stir because 
it did not involve pacifism as such, but rather the rights of a Christian 
conscience. It was about this time that John P. Klassen, professor of 
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art at Bluffton College, was first denied but later, in 1933, granted 
citizenship. This case had overtones of the celebrated MacIntosh de- 
cision, to which the judge was opposed. He noted that Klassen was 
past military age and that, in any case, the nation had always allowed 
conscientious objectors to serve in noncombatant ways. 

These cases one after another were enough to alarm Mennonites 
over strong militaristic tendencies at work in the country and to stir 
up those responsible for educating the rising generation in peace. In 
this concern they were joined by the Friends, the Church of the Breth- 
ren, and various other organizations of peace-minded Christians. Many 
expressions in articles, sermons, and addresses noted favorable steps 
toward peace but bemoaned indications of militaristic activities and 
attempted to inculcate right ideals. A Peace Page was carried in the 
Christian Evangel, and the Mennonite regularly brought Notes by 
the Peace Committee. A. J. Neuenschwander’s “Promise and Price 
of Peace’ well illustrates the biblical approach to peace teaching.** 
Prophetic peace teachings were noted from Isaiah 9; Jesus’ teaching 
condemned war, he said, from three angles: it condemns the philos- 
ophy that the end justifies the means, it condemns war’s negation 
that God is love, and it condemns war’s disregard of the value of the 
individual. ‘The early church for two hundred years allowed no Chris- 
tians to enter military service, and Mennonite ancestors of Reformation 
times renewed the emphasis on nonresistance. He noted further that 
many evangelical denominations in recent years had taken a definite 
stand for peace. Still, he concluded, the price for peace had not yet 
been paid and would not be until the church was ready completely 
to take Jesus’ stand. A more historical approach to peace teaching is 
found in E. L. Harshbarger’s “Cycle of Hate.’’*® Sowing the wind in 
the First World War was the first step, with its “holy crusade” and 
“unholy diplomacy”; high hopes and low morals of the twenties was 
the second step, when idealism expressed in the World Court, in the 
League, and in disarmament was scuttled by high reparations and con- 
tentions of the peace conference; and with the thirties was coming 
the third step, namely, the reaping of the whirlwind. At the time of 
Harshbarger’s writing Hitler’s doctrine of hate was culminating the 
thwarting of Germany’s hopes, while Mussolini and Japan were strik- 
ing out on ambitious plans that would soon have worldwide implica- 
tions. 

One of the earliest postwar peace organizations, very active in the 
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twenties, in which both Central Conference and Middle District men 
were active, was a Conference of Pacifist Churches. It was known by 
various names, the first conference being announced as the National 
Conference of Religious Bodies Holding to Peace. This first conference 
convened at Bluffton, Ohio, in 1922, with eighty-eight delegates, rep- 
resenting the Mennonites, Friends, Brethren, and Schwenkfelders.”° 
The conference noted the growing opposition to war with satisfaction 
but insisted that Christian opposition goes deeper than utilitarian or 
selfish motives, that it is rooted in the spirit and teaching of the Son 
of God, in love and goodwill. Some delegates seemed to hope for a 
‘“warless world”; others regarded it as contrary to Scripture, but the 
writer of the report in the Mennonite, A. S. Shelly, mediated between 
both, holding that “acceptance of New Testament predictions con- 
cerning wars was not incompatible with a clear testimony against the 
practice of war.” The conference was regarded as helpful and a con- 
tinuation committee arranged for successive conferences in the next 
three years at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; Dancastet, 
Pennsylvania; and Wichita, Kansas. 

The fifth Conference of Peace Churches was held in Carlock, [li- 
nois, in the nature of a two-day retreat, August 30 to September 1, 
1926. In these conferences the Quakers were most active with the 
Brethren and Mennonites participating. The Carlock conference was 
in a sense the key conference of the series which lasted roughly ten 
years. Later sessions were held at Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania (De- 
cember 1926); Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 
(November 1927); Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 
(March 1928); and Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio (March 
1929). At Carlock there were discussion groups concerned with four 
topics: 1) Steps to Understanding, 2) the Individual’s Peace Pro- 
gram, 3) the Share of the Churches, 4) a Complete Peace Program. 
Findings of this conference were reported and worked over later and 
published in amended form after the Manchester conference.** The 
statement asserted belief in Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, and in 
the nonresistance which He taught, both for the individual and the 
nation. It urged the churches to continue faithful witness against par- 
ticipation in war and preparation for it and outlined the elements of 
an educational program for all ages. ‘This series of conferences in the 
twenties, when peace was in the balance, was important in preparing 
a basis for more active response as the situation became more involved. 
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The organization most active in Mennonite peace activities, as far 
as the Middle District and Central Conference were concerned, in 
the next decade—the thirties—was the Mennonite Peace Society. It 
was not associated with any particular group but hoped to involve all. 
Maurice E. Troyer was active in its organization which centered at 
Bluffton College. It began in promoting short courses on peace in 
cooperation with Bluffton College and was formally organized in 
February 1932, the purpose being stated, “To unite individuals of 
various Mennonite groups in an effort to apply the teachings of Jesus 
in the promotion of ‘Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.’ ”?? Vivienne 
Musselman was secured to serve as executive secretary and a cam- 
paign for members inaugurated. A Peace Caravan after the pattern 
of those under American Friends Service Committee was planned. 
Seven students volunteered and after two weeks of training at the 
Haverford Institute of International Relations went out as a Peace 
Caravan visiting churches in the Eastern and Middle District areas. 
Part of their program consisted in giving a pageant, “In the Van- 
guard,” and part in conducting Good Will Summer Schools. They 
were also available for peace addresses. The seven students in this 
initial caravan in the summer of 1932 were: Gwendolyn Basinger, 
LaVerne Basinger, J. Winfield Fretz, Ellen Handrich, Alberta Loewen- 
berg, George Stoneback, and Harry Yoder. 

The Peace Committees of both Middle District and Central Con- 
ferences cooperated very closely with the Mennonite Peace Society. 
However, the number of members and income were insufficient for 
the society to retain the services of the executive secretary. The hope 
that this organization might come to represent all Mennonites in dis- 
cussing and planning a program for peace never materialized, and ac- 
tivities decreased for a few years. By 1936 sentiment crystallized to- 
ward a stronger peace witness, and the society was revived with Carl 
J. Landes as executive secretary. Its work was limited largely to the 
Eastern and Middle Districts of the General Conference and the 
Central Conference. Membership reached 150, and for several more 
years active work was carried on with regular reports to the confer- 
ences. Landes’ report in 1939 showed activities such as church visita- 
tion, institutes, providing literature, and sponsoring college students 
in a spring tour presenting a drama, “Let My People Go.” In addi- 
tion there was participation in a number of peace conferences and 
cooperation with the Central Conference Mission Board in a Cit- 
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izenship Camp in Chicago where twelve young people worked reno- 
vating mission property and studying the problems of peace and 
war.” 

Toward the close of the thirties, as war clouds loomed in Europe 
and the Far East and the fear of United States involvement increased, 
need was felt for a more stable and representative organization. ‘The 
secretary of the Mennonite Central Committee unofficially invited 
representatives of the peace committees of all Mennonite groups to a 
meeting in Chicago. This occurred on March 10, 1939, when there 
was enough interest to set up a temporary executive committee and 
arrange a further meeting for more permanent organization. Out of 
the second meeting on April 20, 1939, came the Mennonite Central 
Peace Committee. This replaced the previous Mennonite Peace Com- 
mittee and had an executive committee which included Carl Landes 
along with C. F. Klassen, David Toews, and Orie O. Miller. The 
committee took important actions in interviewing the President of the 
United States and arranging for Mennonite participation in the Na- 
tional Service Board for Religious Objectors. In 1940, however, the 
Mennonite Central Peace Committee seemed unnecessarily to dupli- 
cate Mennonite Central Committee organization in which all were 
already represented. As a result the Mennonite Central Peace Com- 
mittee dissolved, and its work was transferred to the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee to be operated by a Peace Section to be set up directly 
responsible to the mcc.** So it was that the mcc which had previously 
been limited to Mennonite relief and resettlement projects broadened 
its operations to include peace activities and eventually alternate serv- 
ice for conscientious objectors to war. ‘This became the most important 
peace operation in the forties. 

It has been shown how the church has been very much influenced 
by conditions in the environment and at times to its own disadvan- 
tage. At other times, especially of crisis, the church has been challenged 
and has strongly reacted against the influences of society as a whole. 
No point in the present century illustrates this more clearly than the 
experiences of the war years, when the fever for militarism was at its 
height. During the twenties, peace and war problems were discussed; 
during the thirties, attempts were made to take action—caravans, 
work camps, service leading to understanding; during the forties came 
the showdown as to what the peace churches were really prepared to 
undergo for their faith. It may be said in advance that, while indi- 
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viduals were free to follow their consciences and many of them did not 
feel impelled to take the clear-cut stand against military service, the 
position of the church was clearly stated and a strong biblical position 
presented and an alternate program of positive service prepared for 
those whose consciences led them toward a clear testimony for Christian 
peace. This story can only be understood as a leading of the Holy 
Spirit and the response of open hearts seeking honestly before God to 
find His will in a complex situation. In spite of defects in the system 
and frailties of human nature it provided a magnificent testimony to 
the power of the gospel. 

Civilian Public Service was the alternate service provided for con- 
scientious objectors to military service. Commonly called cps, its story 
has been told elsewhere and needs no repetition here.” By 1935 the 
peace churches were alarmed at the prospect of war and concerned 
about provisions for conscientious objectors. Early in 1937 a delegation 
visited the President to present the views of the historic peace churches; 
the Mennonite representatives affirmed wholehearted loyalty to the 
country but stated also their conscientious and religious convictions 
against war and added: 


As a matter of record now, we humbly state to our government that, before 
God and our conscience, we cannot assume responsibilities, the purpose and end 
of which is the destruction of human life.?6 


Government and military authorities were generally sympathetic and, 
out of the subsequent discussion emerged the plan for work camps 
under civilian direction to which conscientious objectors might be 
assigned for work of national importance of a sacrificial, vicarious 
nature. This was embodied in the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940. Under this act there were set up over 150 camps and projects 
to which nearly 12,000 men were assigned. Mennonite churches 
directed or assisted in the direction of sixty-four of the camps and 
provided 4,665 of the men. Twelve of the camps or projects plus a 
number of dairy operations were within the area of the Middle District 
and Central Conference*’ while about 120 men from the two groups 
participated in Civilian Public Service. About two-thirds, perhaps 
eighty, were from the Middle District and about forty from the Cen- 
tral Conference.”* Some of these assignees served as camp directors: 
Lawrence Burkhalter at Greystone Park, New Jersey; Loris Habegger 
at Marlboro, New Jersey; Wilton Hartzler at Greystone Park, also 
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Lima, Ohio; Gerald Kreider at Lima, Ohio; Dale Nebel at Downey, 
Idaho, and Three Rivers, California; William J. Ramseyer at Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania; Carl Schultz at Roseburg, Oregon; Bertran D. 
Smucker at Poughkeepsie, New York; Lotus Troyer at Ypsilanti, Mich- 
igan; and Richard Weaver at Medaryville, Indiana, and Belton, Mon- 
tana. Ministers from both districts visited camps to encourage men 
and provide pastoral service. Probably the minister who contributed 
most directly was Raymond L. Hartzler who was released from pastoral 
duties for three years to serve as Camp Director at Bluffton and Me- 
daryville, Indiana, and as Regional Director for the Middle States. 
Any evaluation of the experience of the war years must recognize 
the negative aspects. Most clearly the church peace program lacked 
complete support of the young men subject to the draft and of the 
churches in their support of conscientious objectors. A study in 1944 
showed that over the whole Mennonite constituency 45.9 percent of 
the young men were going into cps camps and objecting to any kind 
of military service, 14.5 percent were accepting noncombatant service 
under the army, and 39.6 percent were entering regular service.” 
For the Middle District and the Central Conference the percentages 
following the church peace program were less. The report of the 
Middle District Peace Committee in 1943 showed 365 men drafted 
of whom 15 percent were in cps camps, 20 percent in noncombatant 
service, and 65 percent in the regular army.*° Central Conference 
statistics are not complete but the Peace Committee received reports 
from eight of the twenty-two churches in 1945 showing that, of eighty- 
seven men drafted, approximately 24 percent had gone to aps, 15 
percent to noncombatant service, and 59 percent to the army.** Com- 
plete figures would probably show that about 40 percent took some 
nonresistant stand, either noncombatant service or civilian public 
service. In any case more than half went into regular military service. 
The churches similarly were not united in support of the program. 
Since the men received no remuneration in their cps work, arrange- 
ment was made whereby the churches obligated themselves to pay a 
certain amount regularly for their support. At first the Central Con- 
ference called for one dollar per member. Later the quota was in- 
creased, especially when it became necessary to give some dependency 
support for families where the husband and father had gone off to cps. 
In 1943 $5,180.47 was reported as raised for cps and in 1947 
$5,220.85. Still these amounts were insufficient and the Peace Com- 
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mittee complained in 1945 that the contribution was disappointing; 
of the $18,000 quota about one-third was given. The next year the 
shortage was again a matter of concern and the mcc representative 
reported : 


Those of our people who believe in Civilian Public Service as over against 
participation in armed warfare in any form, are supporting the program gen- 
erously; but there are too many who despite the teachings of the Master and 
the historic position of our church, see too little meaning or purpose in it to 
give their support.8? 


Unfortunately the Middle District did little better. A study of church 
attitude in 1943 showed that of fourteen churches which reported, 
only eight could indicate general favor and financial support, five 
supported against the protest of a minority, while others expressed 
general disfavor or found it inadvisable to take public offerings for 
the cause.** The conclusion is that both in church support and in the 
participation of young men only about half of the membership was 
actively engaged. 

Another negative aspect of the cps program was that not all of the 
work assigned had the “national importance” quality supposed to 
characterize it. Or perhaps it was that some of the men lacked the 
insight or maturity to see national importance in less significant jobs. 
No doubt there was a certain amount of “made work” and, also no 
doubt, often the men failed to rise to the challenge of “sacrificial, 
vicarious service.” Grumblings and discontent were not unknown and 
some withdrawal from the civilian program to enter military service 
occurred. ‘Then, too, the program was complicated by the terms of 
administration, for while the camps were directed by church-appointed 
directors, the assignments and overall rules came from Selective Service. 
This made for a kind of dual control which some of the church di- 
rectors objected to in principle. The Mennonite bodies, however, 
participated to the end and made the best of a situation which, while 
imperfect, still allowed freedom of conscience. 

The positive aspects of the cps program were gratifying; the sacri- 
fices and the witness of those who sincerely participated is not nullified 
by the fact that some did not participate or misunderstood and criti- 
cized. In fact, the tenacity to a position conscientiously taken was the 
more clear against a background of opposition, and even those who 
disagreed were forced to admire the courage and faith of honest 
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conscientious objectors. As Albert Gaeddert says in his evaluation of 
CPs, it was one of the events of major importance in the last several 
decades of the church’s history.** Four positive results that have long- 
time significance for the church may be noted. 

First, the church as a whole was called to examine its faith under 
the pressure of circumstances which challenged its best thinking and 
witness. Why did some not support the cause? The simplest answer, 
and one which is true in part, is that those who were already on the 
fringe or in poor standing in the church were the first to withdraw. 
Others having close contact with Christians who had no nonresistant 
training were inclined to follow that line and consciously accept an 
involvement in military activities they deplored. Others just wavered 
and waited for light in a difficult decision. 'To all of these the church 
had a responsibility to present its faith as clearly as possible. ‘This was 
done in sermons, in church periodicals, in Sunday school lessons, and 
in literature produced for this purpose. One of the most effective was 
The Power of Love, a study book produced by collaborators which 
included two ministers and two laymen from the Middle District. 
Many other booklets and pamphlets were called to the attention of 
the churches and widely distributed.*’ Christian pacifism found its 
place in a setting that was both evangelical and social-minded. 

Secondly, cps gave to the church a generation of young men who 
had deepened their religious faith by study and discussion, who had 
learned anew their spiritual heritage, and who had broadened their 
contacts with other groups of the Mennonite family. It was a rare 
training, and many of these men found their way into church service, 
whether the ministry or lay professions, with an understanding and 
maturity that was unusual. In a questionnaire at the close of the war, 
cps men generally agreed that the experience had given them spiritual 
growth and an increased loyalty to the church.** Important also was 
the stimulation to young women, some of them were wives, others un- 
related, who felt an impulse to serve in some parallel and sacrificial way. 

Thirdly, while all types of service were worthwhile—forestry, soil 
conservation, dairy testing—there were certain services that stood out 
as really noteworthy. ‘The smoke jumpers*’ were glamorous and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention; it was once said that they had saved 
a million acres of forest—perhaps an exaggeration. The guinea pigs,*® 
especially the Minnesota starvation experiment, risked health to pro- 
vide data important in treating less fortunate deficiency cases. The 
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sea-going cowboys who, after their cps obligations were completed, 
volunteered as cattle attendants in uNRRA relief ships gave an example 
of service beyond the call of duty. Undoubtedly the most outstanding 
type of service rendered by the cps men was that in mental hospitals.*° 
Between 2,000 and 3,000 cps men had experience as ward attendants 
and came to know at firsthand the difficulties and problems in this 
neglected field. Their contribution in improved service and in in- 
terpreting the situation to others had lasting effect. Then there were 
projects such as those in Puerto Rico and Gulfport, Mississippi, where 
the service developed almost a mission quality and was, in fact, later 
taken over by a mission board. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important of all, is the fact that out of 
cps, and parallel with it, came three most significant church activities 
—voluntary service, relief, and mental health services.*® It has been 
mentioned that women were inspired to volunteer for work parallel 
with that for which men were drafted. Older men, not subject to the 
draft, also felt that some voluntary sacrificial service was the only 
Christian way to respond to the needs of a broken world. These volun- 
teers along with young men who had completed their cps requirements 
provided the personnel for a widespread service that began at home, 
crossed the ocean to England and France and extended to the Middle 
East and on to India and China. Projects at home included city 
units teaching in vacation Bible schools, working with migrants, 
building and repairing at mission centers—Oraibi, Arizona, or Gulf- 
port, Mississippi—-and service in mental or corrective institutions. 
European relief work moved into reconstruction; Pax became the post- 
war designation for alternative service men under the mcc; and by the 
summer of 1953, over fifty of them were rebuilding in Germany.** 
Others were engaged in agricultural improvement, flood control, 
orphanage work, and various aspects of rehabilitation in Europe, the 
Far East, and South America. 

Relief activities reached down into every church and involved 
those who could not volunteer for overseas service. The Ohio Cutting 
Room was set up as part of the peace testimony in quarters borrowed 
from Bluffton College in 1943 and operated for twelve years. Five 
hundred dollars was borrowed for capital and turned over forty-three 
times in the next five years; 14,700 garments were cut in the first year 
and by 1947 the 50,000 mark was reached. Women of the four 
churches—Grace, Ebenezer, St. John, and First, Bluffton—cooperated 
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in the work.*? Money was collected for milk, a carload being contrib- 
uted by five churches of northern Indiana, while Sugarcreek, Ohio, 
raised $1,000 for the same purpose.** Meat canning was also a popular 
project; in the winter of 1947-49 the Wayland area churches—Way- 
land, and Eicher, with Sugar Creek (Old) Mennonite—cooperated in 
canning 6,600 cans, with Eicher contributing eleven hogs; Ebenezer 
at the same time raised $1,200 for relief and canning.** Both voluntary 
service and relief have been continuing services that bid fair never 
to lose their usefulness as a Christian witness. 

Mental health service was the natural outgrowth of cps experience 
and the spirit exhibited in voluntary service and relief work. The 
MCC representative reported to the General Conference in 1945 about 
900 Mennonites had gone to serve in mental hospitals and that the 
work was attracting wide attention and added, “Here is a field in 
which mcc should initiate a permanent program.’’*° ‘This was evidently 
the expression of a common thought. ‘Two years later it was announced 
that a home for the mentally ill was to be opened in the East and 
to be under the direction of Delvin Kirchhofer and Helen Moser.*° 
Delvin was a member of the Salem Church, Dalton, Ohio, and Helen 
came from the (Old) Mennonites at Orrville, Ohio. The association 
must have been compatible, for they were later married. Both had 
been former relief workers. ‘This was the beginning of Brook Lane Farm 
and the several Mennonite Mental Hospitals that were located from 
coast to coast. 

A fourth activity, not directly out of cps but closely related to 
relief and voluntary service, was the inauguration of a student and 
trainee exchange program following the war. As a result of this, 
European and other students came to American schools. Bluffton 
College had twenty-six foreign students in 1946-47 and twenty-three 
the following year.** The seminary, located in Chicago, had fewer 
but, over a ten-year period, numbered fourteen. The student exchange 
program was most active in the ten years immediately following the 
war but continued as an ongoing program. ‘Thus to the inter- 
Mennonite contacts of these critical years were added international 
contacts that further broadened horizons. 

Undoubtedly, the church suffered in the war years—loss of mem- 
bers, temptation of material profit by questionable means, distraction 
and uncertainty of abnormal life, differences and tenseness in church 
life. Just as truly the church grew as attempts were made to meet the 
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challenges of the times. In some ways the church emerged from the 
war years stronger—aware of its conflict with the world and yet its 
need of the world and by the world, trained in giving sacrificially— 
for though the cps appeal may have fallen on some deaf ears, there 
was general hearty response to relief appeals both for funds and gifts 
in kind. The war years at least jarred the church loose from com- 
placency and prepared the way for new growth. 


g 


THE CHURCH AND HER YOUNG PEOPLE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


The importance of the Sunday school in the developing churches 
of both Middle District and Central Conferences has been brought out. 
It had been one of the most effective agencies in inaugurating congre- 
gations and in promoting conference relations. The young people’s 
societies, usually organized as Christian Endeavor societies, or at 
least called by that name, were closely related to the Sunday school 
and both were involved in the same convention at the time of the an- 
nual conference. The young people’s societies, however, arose some- 
what later than Sunday schools. The first Christian Endeavor society 
in the Middle District was organized at the Salem Church, Dalton, 
Ohio, in 1887, and was called Jugendverein at that time; others 
followed in the nineties. 

The first young people’s society in the Central Conference, accord- 
ing to William Weaver, was organized at North Danvers, in 1892.’ 
The following year there were three more according to the summary 
in the Mennonite Yearbook of 1898, namely, Aurora, Nebraska; East 
White Oak and East Washington, IIlinois.? Both conferences actively 
promoted the organization of young people’s societies in all churches. 
Ardent testimonials to the value of Christian Endeavor were presented 
in the annual conference of 1910 at Flanagan, Illinois, and the con- 
ference secretary, speaking on the growth of the conference, said: 


We are beginning to see the fruits . . . that noble band of young Sunday school 
workers growing more efficient in Sunday school in every department. .. . 
The Endeavor workers are leaving their timidness for Christ in the background 
and boldly stand as living witnesses for Christ.% 


Miss Elizabeth Streid was appointed in 1910 to take up the super- 
vision of all young people’s work. She reported on her work the next 
year, referring to Christian Endeavor in the words of Francis E. Clark, 
as a “God-sent movement for training of the church of the future.” 
“Do not make active membership an easy part,” she urged.* Her en- 
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thusiasm was characteristic of others. E. R. Augspurger spoke on, 
“Renewing the Covenant,” in which he attempted to refute the criti- 
cisms of those who objected to repeated consecration meetings and 
stated flatly, regarding Christian Endeavor: that they had “received 
greater blessings through its work than any other.’ More active 
efforts followed with the first Christian Endeavor Rally in 1913 at 
East White Oak. This same year the Christian Endeavor Union for 
the conference was organized and the next year a constitution adopted. 
The regular Christian Endeavor topics were used and the Christian 
Evangel carried a commentary on the subjects just as for the Sunday 
school lessons. 

By 1920 Christian Endeavor societies were well organized in both 
Middle District and Central Conference churches. The Christian 
Evangel reports that thirteen of the twenty-five Central Conference 
churches were provided with these young people’s societies and had 
633 members.° In the Middle District all churches reported having 
societies with either weekly or biweekly meetings. ‘The 1922 Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor Convention in connection with the 
Middle District Conference was more or less typical of these annual 
conventions. The morning and afternoon were devoted to Sunday 
school and the evening to Christian Endeavor. Addresses and dis- 
cussions were the order of the day. Some of the subjects assigned for 
Sunday school workers’ discussion were: The Church as an Agency 
of Religious Education by G. T.. Soldner, Lessons of Jesus as an 
Ideal Teacher by N. S. Hilty, Sunday School and Social Life by Ethel 
Schindler (later Mrs. H. A. Fast), Echoes of the World Sunday School 
Convention in Kansas City by Elmer Basinger, and When and How 
Should Sunday School Advertise by Austin Keiser. For Christian 
Endeavor, subjects assigned were: How to Improve Participation by 
Wilma Kirchhofer, How Develop Mission Interest and Activity by 
Raymond Hilty, and a Standard or Efficient Society by Ethel Roulett. 
The following year F. D. G. Walker, Field Secretary of the Illinois 
C. E. Union was featured. Attendance of representatives at county 
and state Sunday School and Christian Endeavor conventions was en- 
couraged and many interdenominational contacts of this nature were 
made. 

Standardization of Sunday school according to the International 
Sunday School Association standards was pressed. E. J. Hirschler, 
long superintendent of the Bluffton Sunday school, made an eloquent 
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plea for this. Standardization in other lines he said is common but 
in Sunday school we are slow and not systematic. The 1ssa standards 
should be used supplementary to denominational standards. No con- 
flict need exist between spirituality and standardization just as no 
conflict between a good workman and good tools.’ Standards were 
adopted by the Middle District conference in 1922 and churches 
rated in 1924.° It was about this time also, 1917-20, that Miss Sylvia 
T’schantz (later Mrs. S. F. Pannabecker) of the Dalton society was 
tapped to serve as Junior Christian Endeavor Field Secretary for the 
state of Ohio. Her experience and enthusiasm carried over to the 
mission field where The Mennonite reports the organization of Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies in China with her help.° 

The type of activities by well-organized societies is suggested in 
three reports by members of the junior, intermediate, and senior so- 
cieties in the Bluffton congregation. The junior representative writes 
of thirty-five members in the society with meetings every Sunday 
evening led by a boy or girl. A book was studied, a scrapbook was 
being prepared for India, a girl in India was supported, and the 
children were putting contributions into their missionary barrels. 
The intermediate society reported the attendance of a good number 
at the Middle District convention where they noted two outstanding 
meetings—one led by a state convention representative and the other 
by a missionary on furlough. A delegation had been sent to the county 
intermediate C. E. gathering and a campaign called “Friends of 
Christ’? was being conducted. The seniors had thirty-five regular mem- 
bers plus about thirty college students who attended during the school 
year. Their participation was appreciated. Christian Endeavor topics 
were followed for meetings and there was a monthly “Consecration 
Service” when all participated. Several had gone out as foreign mis- 
sionaries; contributions were made to church causes, especially missions; 
and attendance at county and state conventions was encouraged.*° 
Such activities brought the young people of the church into the church 
circle in a positive way and promoted loyal support to the church 
program. 

Christian Endeavor was carried on at three levels. There was the 
local church level with its program much as outlined above. Then there 
was the conference level where the annual conventions brought rep- 
resentatives of all congregations together and gave consideration to 
the broader program. Finally, there was the interdenominational, 
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county, state, and even international level, in which the denominational 
program was tied in with other groups, underlining both the peculiar 
characteristics and the similarities of the various Christian bodies. 


CHRISTIAN WorKERS’ INSTITUTES 


Besides the usual young people’s work there was in the Central 
Conference a parallel development of concern. This was the Christian 
Workers’ Institute. It was not directly related to Christian Endeavor 
but was sponsored by much the same people and directed toward 
some of the same young people. It began with what was called a 
“Bible Normal’ at the Carlock Church in January 1925. Warren 
S. Shelly was pastor. William Weaver seems to have been the one 
who dreamed about it and stimulated it into being. About fifty in- 
terested persons gathered on Monday, the first day, and the number 
increased to 189 by Friday, with five or six hundred for the closing 
session on the following Sunday evening. There were lectures and 
classes in the mornings, while the evenings were of a more inspirational 
nature. Walter Yoder gave a series of lectures on church music, intro- 
ducing chants and harmonic hymns of the early church. He compared 
those with many songs used in the average church service which often 
affect the feet more than the soul, so he said, and proved by illustra- 
tion. Amos Eash taught a class on Sunday school organization and 
administration, pointing out the need for considerable revision of 
our ideas and methods. William Weaver brought lessons from the 
Old Testament and New Testament centering around “Why a Jesus?” 
He also gave brief lectures on Mennonite and Anabaptist history. 
Friday evening featured a youth choir and address by A. M. Eash on 
“Our Heritage.” The week closed with a great celebration of the 
400th Anniversary of the Mennonite Church, the speaker being J. E. 
Hartzler, then of Witmarsum Theological Seminary. Enthusiastic 
testimonials were given at the closing service and the Bible Normal 
was regarded as very successful.** 

Out of this venture grew plans for a series of Christian Workers’ 
Institutes, one to be held in each of four districts into which the 
conference would be divided. A committee was appointed to organize 
and outline suggestive courses and speakers. After a successful repe- 
tition of the previous year’s effort with elaboration, it was proposed that 
for 1927 there be three rallies in each district during the year, one 
for missions in January, Sunday school in April, and the Christian 
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Workers’ Institute in October. With Pearl Ramseyer as secretary of 
the Institute committee this program was pressed energetically for 
several years. At the same time Sunday school and Christian Endeavor 
were stressed for their regular weekly activities; in fact, the promo- 
tion of Sunday school rallies was placed in the hands of the same 
committee that sponsored the Institutes. There were also other move- 
ments in the air, and by 1931 the Institutes had been overshadowed 
to the point that the Institute Committee had no definite report to 
make to the conference; there was felt to be too much overlapping 
of programs and, in 1933, after another report of no activity, it was 
decided that the Christian Institute Committee be disbanded with 
the explanation that other organizations were now doing what original- 
ly was intended for this committee.” So ended the Christian Workers’ 
Institute program; however, all through the thirties there was con- 
tinued emphasis on Christian Endeavor both in its local and in its 
interdenominational aspect. Sunday school, of course, had its per- 
manent place. 


RETREATS AND THE RETREAT MOVEMENT 


What were the organizations that were taking over the work origi- 
nally envisaged for the Christian Workers’ Institutes? The answer is 
undoubtedly to be found in the retreat movement and the young 
people’s work which grew out of that. Here the story of the Middle 
District and the Central Conference is inextricably intertwined. 

It should be pointed out first that there had been an important 
direction of movement in the progress of young people’s work. In the 
earlier Young People’s Conventions, as in the Sunday School Conven- 
tion, the responsibility and activity had been carried not by young 
people but by their elders in behalf of them. It was something to have 
young people’s work recognized in the 1896 Middle District Confer- 
ence, but the addresses that were given came from four men whose 
ages were respectively 31, 45, 46, and 62. They spoke well and from 
their hearts, but it was not the young people speaking. It is true that 
the Sunday school and the Christian Endeavor, especially the latter, 
aimed to exercise young people in expressing their faith; and, on 
the local level, this was decidedly accomplished even though more 
mature people were often present. On the higher levels, convention 
and interdenominational, the young were largely represented by their 
elders. With the retreat movement the young people came into their 
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own, and this is probably the most important aspect of the development. 

Who first proposed a retreat for young people is not clear; several 
persons were involved and the idea itself was borrowed from other de- 
nominations. The “Bible Normal,” previously discussed, was an ex- 
pression at the same time of the same urge to draw young people 
more actively into the circle of church life. Austin R. Keiser, then 
pastor of the Salem Church, Dalton, Ohio, was as active as anyone. 
Later in recalling the early days of the movement, he wrote: 


In the Freeman, South Dakota, General Conference (1923), there was begun 
considerable thinking and planning in respect to young people’s work. . . 
We were thinking of the value of a Y. P. Conference. There was quite a bit of 
discussion as to whether it should be called a “retreat,” some thinking that it 
meant going backwards, but we borrowed it from the Roman Catholic Church 
as a time to draw apart and think together on important problems and so the 
name has held.1% 


William Weaver also recalled early developments, pointing out that 
there was a Christian Workers’ Conference at Bluffton in January 
1925, featuring “Our Young People.” Here he talked with Keiser 
regarding what definite thing could be done. They decided to meet 
in the near future and invite Vernon Smucker, representing the (Old) 
Mennonite Young People. So it was that a committee was formed 
and a nine-day retreat arranged, for which Dr. S. K. Mosiman offered 
the facilities of Bluffton College. The retreat was scheduled for August 
9 to 16, on the Bluffton College campus. Before this occurred, how- 
ever, Dr. S. K. Mosiman, on a visit to Kansas urged concerted action 
with the Western District; but distance seemed too much to over- 
come.** Consequently, the Western District Conference arranged for 
a similar retreat on the Bethel College campus, and both the Pacific 
and Eastern districts were stimulated to plan for retreats the following 
year. It was Keiser’s proposal that all of these might be coordinated by 
having a representative committee provide for a common program 
and leaders who might circulate to all different retreats.” This proposal 
was never implemented, but the retreat movement caught fire through- 
cut the General Conference. 

Basic to the movement was the conviction that the time was ripe 
for something more challenging to the youth of the church than was 
then in operation. Keiser expressed this in the words: 
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Friends, does it not seem true that God is speaking through the young people 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in all our Mennonite communities. The rising 
church wants to do something. Shall we help and permit them or will we 
compel them to go to other sources for their inspiration and a place to work? 


Keiser was then a young man of 28, just two years out of seminary 
and in his first pastorate. His outlook was the outlook of youth, and 
he was very understanding of the problems of youth and ardent in 
claiming them for the church. Weaver and Smucker, the other spon- 
sors of the retreat, were somewhat older but fully sympathetic and 
concerned. Three propositions are embodied in the retreat movement 
as it developed. First, as Keiser said, ‘“The rising church wants some- 
thing to do.” Young people are straining at the bit, as it were; a 
new day is at hand and they are the ones who will make it or mar it. 
Secondly, the church has the key to the new day—her gospel, her 
history, her mission are the secret. Thirdly, the proper method of pre- 
senting this challenge only remains to be found, and in young people’s 
retreats is found the answer. The church’s young people had been 
caught off base in the First World War; they did not know how to 
respond to the sudden calls for decision. ‘This must not happen again, 
consequently the program centered very strongly around Bible study, 
missions, and church history, especially the Mennonite faith. 

The Bluffton Retreat was held from August 8 to 16, 1925, in what 
was regarded as an ideal natural setting. The days were busy, be- 
ginning with breakfast at 6:00 o’clock followed by the morning period 
for personal devotions. Then came three class periods and the dinner 
hour and quiet period from about 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Recreation and 
rest were the order of the afternoon with a Sunset Hour and evening 
address. About sixty young people were registered coming from five 
Mennonite groups in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Canada. ‘There were 
seven groups with instructors as follows: 


The Teachings of Jesus Lester Hostetler, Sugarcreek, Ohio 
Leaders of Israel I. R. Detwiler, Goshen, Indiana 

Missions in China E. G. Kaufman, on furlough from China 
The Bible and Missions Mrs. S. K. Mosiman, Bluffton, Ohio 
Young People’s Tasks A. J. Neuenschwander, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Life Problems J. H. Langenwalter, Witmarsum Seminary 


Mennonite History and Principles William B. Weaver, North Danvers, Illinois 


J. N. Smucker had charge of the Sunset Hour, and George Collins 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation guided the young people through 
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a Forum hour on outstanding current problems. 

The retreaters were gripped by the experiences and testified to a 
strengthening of faith for some and a call to definite Christian service 
for others. The discussions “gave new conceptions and visions of a 
Christian’s place in the world,” and the applicability of the gospel 
to problems of war and race and personal life, according to one 
report.*’ With this start the retreat movement was under way. It was 
repeated the next year in the same place and with similar program and 
an attendance of 189. Both Middle District and Central Conference 
were involved in this retreat, but both also had local retreats. The 
Central Conference quite regularly had an annual retreat, directed 
especially toward young people of high school age. The one in 1928 
at East White Oak was attended by 180 persons between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty. Middle District local retreats were held less 
regularly but occasionally in eastern Ohio and in Iowa. Other districts 
planned and carried out retreats also, some local besides the district 
retreats that became annual popular gatherings. 

The retreats that most concerned the Middle and Central areas 
were those in the series that followed the Bluffton retreat of 1925. 
In some form and at some place one has been held every year since. 
At times it was called an All-Mennonite Retreat since other Mennonite 
groups were represented, but the largest representation was always 
from these two districts. The Bluffton College campus was the scene 
of the retreats for five years—1925-1929, A. R. Keiser serving as 
director. The last one was proposed as a ten-day retreat for all Men- 
nonites east of the Mississippi and was regarded as very successful with 
capable leaders, serious purpose, and proper environment. Neverthe- 
less, there were inherent difficulties in a college campus setting, partic- 
ularly, if a summer school was in session and facilities had to be used 
by both groups. 

In this situation the Brethren Retreat Grounds on Lake Shipshe- 
wana were found to be available and with private cottages, an audi- 
torium, facilities for boating and swimming; this seemed an ideal 
location. For the next ten years (1930-1939) the retreats were held 
at Lake Shipshewana. Wilmer S. Shelly was director in 1930, and 
there were thirty-seven regularly registered with several others present 
for part time. One retreater wrote glowingly of the inspiration of 
this retreat through all its periods—the quiet hours, the courses, 
the sunset service, and the evening. The sunset service led by Dr. 
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Langenwalter was most effective ‘‘with the lake at the front and 
clouds and sky overhead.”’*® Attendance increased to fifty-eight in 
1931 and to 115 in 1932, and continued from seventy to one hundred. 
It would be too lengthy to name all of the leaders who participated 
in this and successive retreats; but over the years almost every minister 
was called on, and some came to be very highly regarded. The four 
characteristics mentioned regarding one retreat came to be prized in all 
—new thinking, actual religious experience, physical recreation, and 
social development. Social problems often came to the fore and were 
discussed in the light of biblical teachings. Retreats came to be recog- 
nized as a spiritual force in the church. 

It was during these years that the first General Conference Young 
People’s Retreat was held. This occurred in connection with the 1935 
Conference held in Upland, California. The site of the retreat was 
Camp LaVerne, fifty-five miles east of Upland, in the magnificent 
evergreen forest at 6,000 feet elevation. The theme was: “‘Who know- 
eth whether thou art not come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 
In this beautiful setting and with this challenging theme, the retreat 
movement was seen as an invaluable and accepted means for church 
nurture. Resolutions of this group urged the sponsoring of similar 
retreats annually in every district of the General Conference, and 
church-wide retreats with each General Conference. ‘The latter was 
not actually implemented until 1947 when another General Conference 
Young People’s Retreat was held at Camp Mack.*® 

With the 1940 retreat the location was changed to a new site, 
Quaker Haven on Dewart Lake, near Syracuse, Indiana. For two 
years retreaters gathered here. ‘Then in 1942, Camp Alexander Mack, 
of the Church of the Brethren, near Milford, Indiana, became the 
site for nine more years of retreats. ‘This was reported as the most 
beautiful and best organized retreat ground. Ample facilities were 
found in auditorium, chapel, dormitories, cottages, and with the lake 
again providing peerless background for sunrise and sunset services. 
Attendance increased in spite of wartime gas rationing, especially in 
1945 and thereafter when two camps were run concurrently—a senior 
camp for high school and older students and a junior camp for stu- 
dents of grades six to eight. Attendance rose to 235 that year with 
165 senior and forty junior retreaters. That year the program branched 
out to include also a forum for ministers. In 1948 a new departure 
was introduced by having a college-age retreat group organized apart 
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from the Camp Mack retreat. This met in Chicago at the new seminary 
quarters. 

With the growing retreat movement and the desire for more free- 
dom in scheduling activities, it was logical that someone should raise 
the question of providing “our own” retreat grounds. The matter 
was discussed at the Central Conference, meeting in Topeka, Indiana, 
in 1946, and the conference approved a resolution that the Retreat 
Committee act jointly with the Middle District committee in the mat- 
ter of securing a suitable site for the annual retreat, even to the extent 
of soliciting funds.” This was picked up by the Education Committee 
of the Middle District and presented as a recommendation authorizing 
representatives to act jointly as proposed.** ‘The recommendation was 
approved, and with this action the conference initiated the study and 
search that culminated in establishing a church-owned retreat camp, 
now known as Friedenswald, on Shavehead Lake, seven miles north 
of Union, Michigan. However, Camp Mack continued as the retreat 
location until 1950. 

With the 1951 season Camp Friedenswald came into use. Although 
there were ten cabins, it was still uncompleted; there was no kitchen, 
no dining room, and no recreation equipment. Bathrooms were hastily 
completed before the first retreat, and facilities were improvised as 
necessary so that three retreats of a week each could be held for junior, 
intermediate, and senior groups. With Friedenswald, the retreats 
moved into a new phase. The grounds were available as desired and 
a succession of retreats were scheduled throughout the season; with 
the permanent equipment more arts and crafts were introduced; the 
camping aspect of the program was emphasized. Further development 
of this retreat-camping experience will be discussed under Friedens- 
wald as one of the institutions of the church, but at this point it 
represents the culmination of the retreat movement into a formal 
and calculated arm of the church reaching out to claim young people 
and introducing them into vital Christian living. The spiritual aspect 
was never forgotten and the closing commitment services year after 
year introduced a whole generation of church youth into serious 
decisions as to their relation to Christ and Christian vocation. Retreats, 
in a sense, did for the current generation what the revival movement 
did in an earlier period. The ministry, the mission field, the teaching 
profession, and church life in general have been undergirded by them; 
and, as the Retreat Committee reported in 1951, their “effectiveness 
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Interior First Church, Berne, Ind. 
1899 building. 





Gospel Mission, Peoria, Ill. 





First Church, Wadsworth, Ohio, 
building purchased and_ occupied 
1892-1960. 





MEE 


North Danvers Church, Ill., erected 
1872, remodeled 1917, 1965. 


\ 





First Church, Chicago, III. 
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West Point, Iowa, Church of 1863. Neil Avenue Church, Columbus, Ohio 





CONGO INLAND MISSION MISSIONARIES, 1941 
These missionaries, photographed at the Field Conference at Kalamba, Congo, 
in 1941, represent the backbone of ciM missionary personnel since the begin- 
ning of cim work in the Congo in 1911. Left to right, standing: Fanny 
Schmallenberger, Erma Birky, Aganetha Friesen, Mabel Sauder, Mrs. J. P. 
Barkman, Frank J. Enns, Vernon J. Sprunger, Archie D. Graber, John P. 
Barkman, Henry Moser, Russel F. Schnell, Roy O. Yoder. Seated: Agnes 
Sprunger, Kornelia Unrau, Mrs. A. D. Graber, Mrs. F. J. Enns, Mrs. V. J. 
Sprunger, Mrs. R. O. Yoder, Mrs. H. Moser, Mrs. R. F. Schnell..The children 
are: Katherine Enns, Norma Ruth Enns, Wilmer Sprunger, Charles Sprunger, 
Jeannette Sprunger, Jonathan Yoder, Carolyn Schnell. 
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Meadows Mennonite Home, Meadows, III. 





Civilian Public Service Camp, Bluffton, Ind., 1941. 
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Earl Salzman, President Middle District Conference, at the Merger Conference, 


1O3 ss 





First Officers of the Newly Organized Central District Conference, 1957. 
R. L. Hartzler, Executive Secretary 2 Lotus Troyer, President 


Olin Krehbiel, Vice-president / Theodore Sommer, Treasurer 
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in winning converts and stimulating Christian life has been amply 


demonstrated.’’2” 


TABLE X 


JomnT RETREATS OF THE CENTRAL & Mippie DistricT CONFERENCES 


(Often referred to as “All-Mennonite Young People’s Retreats’ ) 


On Bluffton College Campus, Bluffton, Ohio Attendance 
Pupeee oO ME dust OL Gia. wie ante ast th esl 64 
MA AU Pie IEOUSU he LO capes ey ehe cy ios 90 
SMP NOSE. Pere cies Ales cies co e+ 94> 
SPO INE LO atta pte. Sa ue 
wit UE OSA Wie os ade ToT Ra UN a ee 30 
Brethren Retreat Grounds, Lake Shipshewana, Indiana 
OM JOU me Aoustt a2 Fe Re haw 
MNS TPA SUStO-1 Oi Caw eo hi. 012 58 
Sea ee PAC ist G-1 G12 da 1 ay ieee 115 
ST RRR AMT RG os 5. (85H? 
Le SAL AUDUISG Moke A iat isra la gm otha 
DE ee AORUSG 0 ess aes ols. oon ale ts (ites 
Eee LO ORM ALIS USE O20 Natu maha g wisitt. 4 betes 
13Rav OS MP AUCUSt 22Oe a amin i), Gath ae, 71 
LA Ot austell ratte! ahs) ee nl adios. 97 
Lopea L930 olives LOA Gi alee si oan fa 


Quaker Haven on Dewari Lake near Syracuse, Indiana 
LG PeISAO WM AToUstDsb Die og a ae li alas 45 
b/s OA a Anoust Aol OMe ott 


Camp Alexander Mack near Milford, Indiana 

LO pitOe? ge Auiorists 3-0 OT ih oa aan 

LO maa EOC IG EMD EEN 8 lit ie dee cess. Lace ak 92 
20. 1944 
21. 1945 June 18-24 0)... 


Junior Camp 40 
Senior Camp 165 205 
. Junior Camp 40 
Senior Camp 159 199 
. Junior Camp 60 
Senior Camp 105 165 
Junior Camp 80 
Senior Camp 110 190 


22. 1946 June 17-23 .. 
23. 1947 June 16-22 ... 


24. 1948 June 14-20.... 


July 1-4. .... Chicago, Adult 30 

25. 1949 June 19-25 .... Junior Camp 75 
Senior Camp 118 193 
June 30-July 4, Chicago, Adult 30 

26. 1950 June 19-25 .... Junior Camp 90 


Senior Camp (oe LO3 


Director 
A. R. Keiser 
A. R. Keiser 


Wilmer S. Shelly 
Wilmer S. Shelly 
G. T. Soldner 
G. T. Soldner 


Earl Salzman 
Earl Salzman 
Harry Yoder 
Harry Yoder 
Harry Yoder 


Harry Yoder 


Harry Yoder 
Harry Yoder 
Harry Yoder 


Robert Hartzler 
Ruth Ewert 
Robert Hartzler 
Robert Hartzler 
Robert Hartzler 
Leonard Metzker 
Olin Krehbiel 
Robert Hartzler 
Leonard Metzker 
Olin Krehbiel 
Robert Hartzler 
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Camp Friedenswald on Shavehead Lake, Michigan 


Ae LOS dk Palyn2 Gees. Intermed. 50 Lotus Troyer 
August 13-19 ... Junior Camp Irvin Richert 
August 20-26 ... Senior Camp Esko Loewen 
August 20-26, Young Adult Cp. 200+ Howard Baumgartner 


Thereafter retreats held regularly at Camp Friedenswald. 


THE YouNG PEOPLE’s UNION 

The development of young people’s work, or more specifically the 
Young People’s Union, is one of the most significant contributions of 
this period. As suggested already it was intimately tied up with the 
retreat movement and involved a growing recognition of the place 
of young people in the church. At the 1917 General Conference, 
held in Reedley, California, the School and Education Committee 
sponsored an address on education and raised the question: “Should 
we not have a day or evening during the General Conference devoted 
to a General Sunday School and Young People’s Society Convention?” 
By resolution No. 36 the Conference answered, “No.’’ Both Dr. S. K. 
Mosiman and Dr. J. H. Langenwalter, then of Bluffton College, were 
on the Board of Education and in the report stressed the importance 
of giving young people a worthy place in church work. E. J. Hirschler 
also was concerned and, later in the conference session, raised the 
question whether it might not be possible in the next conference to 
allow a brief period by arrangement with the Program Committee for 
Sunday school and young people’s work. Some twenty voices spon- 
taneously answered, “Yes,” but the secretary pointed out that this 
conflicted with the decision of resolution No. 36. In any case, it came 
about that at the next General Conference in 1920 at Perkasie, Penn- 
sylvania, there was on the opening Sunday afternoon a Sunday School 
Convention program, as the record says: “The first of its kind in the 
General Conference, with manifestation of extensive interest in that 
phase of church work.”** Resolutions of this conference specifically 
recognized the need of more intensive work for young people. In 1923, 
at Freeman, South Dakota, the General Conference again witnessed 
a large gathering of young people, and the programs for Sunday 
school and for young people’s work were so well attended that both 
had to be repeated. So, after all, the Reedley session opened the way 
for conference-wide recognition of young people, and 1920 was the 
turning point. 

In the Middle District the Sunday School and Young People’s 
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Convention had already become a popular feature of the district con- 
ference; in fact, in 1919 at Pandora, it was necessary to hold both 
conventions simultaneously twice at different places so that all could 
attend both. In 1920 it was the recommendation of the Sunday School 
Convention that brought about the creation of a permanent Education 
Committee for the conference, and the Education Committee pro- 
posal of that year for a Five Year Forward Movement was to a great 
extent directed toward the young people. The Forward Movement 
sought to appeal for candidates for Christian service, stimulate the 
churches to growth, and provide financing for church institutions. 
Rather elaborate plans were made but never really materialized, and 
the movement became mainly an endowment campaign for Bluffton 
College. 

It was in a young people’s convention where the retreat program 
came to a head. As mentioned earlier several persons had been express- 
ing the idea. In May of 1925, immediately following the Bluffton Col- 
lege commencement, a Young People’s Conference was held in the 
Grace Church, Pandora. ‘Three subjects were uppermost: peace, retreat, 
and missions. W. K. ‘Thomas, a Quaker, spoke on peace and retreats. 
As a result the convention approved undertaking a retreat on the 
college campus. The importance and the work of young people grew 
parallel with the retreat movement. During the year following the 
first retreat, A. R. Keiser visited all of the churches in the conference 
in the interest of young people’s work. At the next young people’s con- 
ference at Berne in 1926, 158 were registered, an organization was 
effected and officers elected. The young people agreed to raise $2,500 
for the Foreign Mission Board, to contribute ten cents per member 
for the coming retreat, and for each society to send a delegate. Reali- 
zation was growing that young people must have a more prominent 
place, older people be advisory and youth have more opportunity. 

Raymond Hilty, a young man of the Grace Church, was elected 
member of the Education Committee in 1924. He spoke for the young 
people on ‘Questioning Youth” and asked: Does the Mennonite 
church have any future? Why all of our separated groups? What 
does nonresistance mean? He represented the stirring of thinking 
among young people and urged increased activity in rethinking what 
religion really is, in calling the best trained in active Christian work, 
and in uniting all Mennonite youth into a real youth convention with 
participation by youth themselves. Hilty became president of the 
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Middle District young people’s organization and active in promoting it. 
He describes their organization as simple, with an executive committee, 
elected by the eighteen participating societies, consisting of a president, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer, and program committee chairman. 
These carried on supervision of the work between conference sessions 
and, according to Hilty, were proposing to the 1928 conference that 
Sunday school work be left to the Education Committee and all young 
people’s work to the young people’s organization. ‘The young people’s 
day at the 1928 Conference was evidence of good organization and 
capable leadership. ‘The theme for the day was, “Making Jesus Visible,” 
with talks and discussion by young representatives of the different 
societies. A large attendance and increasing interest were reported.” 
All but two churches in the district reported young people’s societies 
and many of them more than one so that there were twenty-eight 
societies in fifteen churches, enrolling 1469 members.”* Further, the 
conference area was divided into three districts with annual gatherings 
in each. Advances were marked in 1929 by the decision to draft a 
constitution, appoint an executive secretary to visit churches, and 
approve a $2,000 budget.”” 

The General Conference which met in 1929 was impressed with 
the young people’s work over the whole country and expressed appre- 
ciation for “the excellent work our young people are doing.’’** Lester 
Hostetler observed in the report in his column that, “Latent power 
with possibilities which cannot be foreseen resides in the young people 
of the conference.”’”® This decade of the twenties saw the young people 
established in a recognized place throughout the General Conference 
and certainly in the Middle District. ‘This was also true in the Central 
Conference where the Christian Endeavor Union was organized and 
operating as a church auxiliary all through the decade and giving 
an evening program at each annual conference. Parallel development 
was encouraged between the two youth organizations by their common 
involvement in retreats and other projects, though there was no organ- 
izational relationship at this time. 

Coming to the thirties it is easy to detect a growing interest and 
participation on the part of young people in church activities. In 1930 
a section in the Mennonite is again devoted to young people’s interests 
after having been dropped. The editor is A. R. Keiser, and the voices 
of representatives of all the districts are heard. Young people’s problems 
are discussed—education, vocation, finding a partner. Young people 
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air their views on what they expect of the church and what they can 
do for the church. In the Middle District the need of an executive 
secretary for young people’s work is again raised, but it was not ac- 
complished even though the district conference meeting in 1931 
authorized it and a proposed constitution provided for it.*° The de- 
pression at this time caused slackening of efforts that demanded fi- 
nancial expansion, and the young people’s field secretary for the 
Middle District did not materialize until later. In the meantime 
A. J. Neuenschwander of the Berne church served for one year as 
a General Conference field worker, and H. A. Fast continued in 1936 
as a field secretary. Both of these assumed some responsibility for 
young people’s work as part of their assignment. The Middle District 
field secretary came about as the result of a stirring session of the 
young people at the district conference in Fortuna, Missouri, in 1936. 
Efforts were made to organize for more effective work, and Miss 
Inda Sprunger, who had been active in Christian Endeavor in the 
Berne church, was asked to serve as field secretary. Definite projects 
were worked out, and she was to receive $200 to cover secretarial 
expenses.** 

One of the first evidences of her activity was the appearance of a 
Middle District young people’s paper in December of the same year. 
The paper was unnamed in the first issue but made a profound im- 
pression on the editor of the General Conference Young People’s page 
in the Mennonite. He described it as, “*? ? ? Whatever they call it,” 
a well-planned, six-page, mimeographed issue, chock-full of local news, 
with names of conference officers and young people’s leaders. He called 
it a brand new idea and said, “Honestly, we don’t know that we 
have ever seen anything just like it.’** Later issues carried the name 
Vine Press, and its publication continued until the merger in 1957. 
Miss Sprunger, the first field secretary, served two years; and then was 
followed by a succession of others, who usually served one or two years. 

The decade closed with a Golden Jubilee young people’s session, 
noted as the Fiftieth Session of the Young People’s Division, held on 
June 17, 1939, in connection with the Middle District Conference. A 
degree of maturity was indicated by the adoption of a constitution 
which had been drawn up by the Executive Committee and previously 
circulated among the societies for examination. Resolutions of this 
session show the extent to which the young people had entered into 
church work. They covered items as follows: 
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. Continue publication of the monthly or bimonthly news sheet 

. Urge every society to send representatives to district young people’s sessions 
. Encourage promotion of sectional conferences 

. Ask each society to undertake at least one definite mission project 

. Become acquainted with denominational leaders and institutions 

Set aside one offering for support of the field secretary 

. Devote a definite period each day to Bible reading and prayer 

. Participate in tithing 

. Request each church to send one young person as conference delegate 


As the Middle District young people’s organization was developing, 
there was similar development in other districts which at this time 
were brought into organized relationship through a General Confer- 
ence Young People’s Union. This had been under way informally 
for some time, but in 1938 there was the first attempt at constitutional 
organization. One proposal was that the Executive Committee of 
the General Conference Young People’s Committee with the presi- 
dents of the district organizations become another one of the General 
Conference boards. ‘This was found to have objections, and a second 
plan was devised in consultation with the Board of Education whereby 
the Young People’s Union would be an auxiliary of the General Con- 
ference with an administrative board composed of the officers—presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and counselor—plus one representative from 
each of the six district organizations. The constitution embodying this 
organization was adopted at the 1941 General Conference.** With this 
the Middle District, along with four other districts in the United 
States and another in Canada, became more closely bound together 
in a young people’s movement with the stated objective to realize, 
“A United Mennonite Youth in Christ.” 

The General Assembly of the Young People’s Union in connection 
with the General Conference in Berne, Indiana, in 1947, stands out 
as marking a significant flowering of young people’s activities. Over 
150 young people from the churches of the United States and Canada 
met. All voting delegates were required to be under thirty years of age, 
and few delegates were found to be over that age; this was regarded 
as a great step forward in youth organization. The young people were 
given a full day’s time plus an evening of the conference time. Their 
work, as reported and projected, covered mission interests, voluntary 
service, publishing the youth page in The Mennonite, foreign student 
exchange, institutes, united devotional program through prayer calen- 
dars.** A second General Conference Young People’s Retreat for 
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two days at Camp Mack followed the conference. It was at this 1947 
meeting that Kenneth Bauman was elected president of the Young 
People’s Union and began a three-year period of vigorous leadership. 
In fact, with Elmer Ediger before him, the organization was in capable 
hands for these strategic years. 

The Middle District young people were stimulated by the association 
with other districts and cooperated thoroughly while carrying on local 
district projects as well. Responsibility for supporting the mountain 
mission work at Paint Rock was accepted with obligation for $1,000 
involved; a young people’s field secretary was elected by the conference 
and remuneration authorized. 

The Central Conference was at first not involved in the organiza- 
tional steps as far as the General Conference Young People’s Union 
was concerned but because of Middle District contacts and joint 
young people’s activities was yet affected. When affiliation with the 
General Conference was effected in 1946, the Central Conference then 
had an organizational tie. Apart from this there was evidence of 
much cross-fertilization as the Central Conference program developed. 
This was obvious in 1948 when the executive officers and advisory 
committee of the Christian Endeavor Union met to consider the young 
people’s program. Several difficulties were noted: some churches did 
not have organized societies; some found the Christian Endeavor 
type of organization unsuited; some did not have sufficient members 
to set up a program; and the Christian Endeavor Union found itself 
unrelated to too many young people in many of the churches. This 
raised the question whether the Christian Endeavor type of organiza- 
tion and program offered the best solution to Central Conference youth 
work. It was suggested that a set of basic objectives might be a better 
starting point, and each church group work out the organization that 
fitted its case. Then some name should be chosen which might fit all 
local organization.** With the encouragement of the ministerial group 
they proceeded to formulate a statement of objectives covering wor- 
ship, instruction, service, and fellowship. The headings were those of 
the General Conference Young People’s Union Standards as pub- 
lished in 1943*° and the content much the same though modified to 
suit the Central Conference conditions. At the same time the name 
of the conference organization was changed from Christian Endeavor 
Union to Young People’s Union. At this time there was also some 
question in the Middle District as to whether the Christian Endeavor 
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name and connection was as suitable as had once appeared.*’ Hence 
here also there was a pronounced shift toward the use of Young 
People’s Society rather than Christian Endeavor Society. 

In the fifties the interrelation of district and General Conference 
young people’s work became more intimate and was evidenced in the 
introduction of the ypu type of workshop into the district program, 
the use of the ypu Manual, the adoption of the threefold Youth 
Fellowship Plan, and participation in the annual ypu Council at the 
time of the General Conference Council of Boards. 

The first General Conference ypu workshop was in 1950 at St. 
Peter, Minnesota, and was followed in 1951 by a Middle District 
Workshop based on the same pattern in connection with the district 
conference. Other workshops followed on a local basis. Studies centered 
about the Manual which first appeared in 1950 and again in revised 
and more complete form in 1953.*° The Manual stressed building up 
the local organization as a strong basis for the broader union and pro- 
posed working on the Fellowship Plan—a Christian fellowship involv- 
ing youth in all church life and all life activities. As a guide three areas 
were outlined: Christian Faith and Life, Christian Fellowship, and 
Christian Service. Under these headings the local workshops discussed 
basic beliefs, worship, recreation, family, community and friend rela- 
tionships, along with practical outlets of service.*® In both the Middle 
District and Central Conference, young people’s work was reviewed 
and reworked on the new basis, the latter reporting in 1953 that al- 
ready over half of the young people’s groups were organized under 
the Youth Fellowship Plan with increasing interest and two or three 
rallies each year.*° By 1957 all youth groups were working on this basis 
with active participation and representation in the district confer- 
ences. 

The significance of this period in the development of youth work 
is not that a new spirit was introduced, although even this may well 
be true in part, but rather that the potential capabilities of youth were 
recognized, opportunity and challenge given for free expression, a bet- 
ter organized and fuller involvement of all societies in local, district, 
and denominational life was realized, and particularly a guiding pat- 
tern for growth was introduced along with the stimulation of wider 
cooperative activities. The young people were becoming a real voice 
in the life of the church. 
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Conference organization in both conferences with its changes over 
the period reflects the growing complexity of church interests. For the 
Middle District, organization in 1925 was remarkably simple. There 
were three officers—president, vice-president, and secretary—with 
five trustees, the treasurer of the latter being the treasurer of the con- 
ference. Besides the officers, only three standing committees functioned, 
namely, the Evangelization Committee, the Educational Committee, 
and the Program Committee. Activities not pertaining to any one par- 
ticular committee were taken care of at conference time or more in- 
formally by churches themselves. By 1956 the number of committees 
had been doubled through instituting a Peace Committee, a Retreat 
Committee, and a Historical Committee, while three Bluffton College 
trustees were appointed as standing representatives of the conference. 
Besides these, three auxiliaries had been recognized—the Women’s 
Missionary Association, the Young People’s Union, and the Men’s 
Brotherhood. The basic concerns of 1925 had been the care and ex- 
tension of congregations and the nurture of children. ‘This was still true 
in 1956; but specific interests arising in the interval are reflected in 
the new committees, and other growing interests are made explicit in 
the auxiliaries. 

In the case of the Central Conference the organization was much 
more complicated though the same interests were expressed. The sit- 
uation is presented in Table VIII showing parallel organization as of 
1925 and 1956. The items are taken from the Central Conference 
yearbooks of the two years though rearranged to exhibit relationships 
better. A group of committees of less permanent interest shown at 
the top of the table dropped out, and their continuing work was taken 
over by other agencies. The more significant committees to disappear 
are the Emergency Relief Committee, the Education Committee, and 
the Witmarsum Seminary Board members. The explanation of the 
discontinuance of the relief and seminary representatives lies in the 
Central Conference affiliation with the General Conference in the 
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TABLE XI 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION COMPARED 


Organization 1925 


Conference Officers 5 
President, Vice-president, 
Secy., Treas., Field Secy. 


Program Committee 3 
Children’s Program Committee 3 
Tent Committee 3 
Adjusting Committee 4 


Conference Business Committee 3) 
Auditing Committee RIG Bs: 
Ministerial Assn. Officers 4 
Committee on Examination, Ordi- 
nation, and Organization 5 


Board of Home and Foreign Missions 





Officers 5 

Foreign Missions Board 4 

Home Missions Board 5 14 
Emergency Relief Committee 5 
Publication Committee 5 
Educational Committee 3 
Sunday School Assn. Officers 8 
Christian Endeavor Union 

Officers 6 

Advisory Committee 53. 9 


Organization 1956 


Conference Officers 5 
President, Vice-president, 
Secy., Treas., Field Secy. 


HT 


Conference Finance Committee “4 
Auditing Committee 3 


Ministerial Assn. Officers 
Ministerial Committee 


or on 


Board of Home and Foreign Missions 





Officers 5 

Elected Members 7 

Life Members 2 14 
Peace Committee 5 
Historical Committee 4 


Publication Board, Members 5 
Editor and Business Mgr. 1 er 


Auxiliary Organizations 


Sunday School Assn. Officers 5 
Young People’s Union 
Officers 
Faith and Life Committee 
Fellowship Committee 
Service Committee 


17 


| mane 


Men’s Organization Officers 6 
Women’s Organization Officers 6 
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Cooperative Agencies 





Congo Inland Mission Congo Inland Mission 
Central Conf. Members 4 Officers 5 
Defenseless Conf. Members 4 8 Other Cent. Conf. Members 5 10 
Bluffton College Board 3 Bluffton College Board 3 
Witmarsum Seminary Board 2 
Mennonite Sanitarium Board 6 Mennonite Hospital Bd., Officers 4 
Old Folks’ Home Board Meadows Home Board 
Central Conf. Members 3 Officers 4 


Defenseless Conf. Members 3 6 Other Cent. Conf. Members 2 6 


ace sere Camp Committee 5 


latter part of this interim when these specific activities were cared for 
in the new relationship. The work of the Education Committee along 
with Sunday school and Christian Endeavor as of 1925 was reorgan- 
ized in new form under Auxiliary Organizations. New committees to 
appear, as in the Middle District, are the Peace, Historical, and Camp 
Committees, while the women’s and men’s organizations receive new 
recognition as Auxiliary Organizations. At the end of the period the 
main differences between the work of the two conferences is found in 
matters of publication and foreign missions. Whereas the Middle Dis- 
trict had long depended on the General Conference for publications 
and foreign missions, the Central Conference had built up its own 
expression in these lines that demanded continuing attention. 

What was the church trying to do through the growing complexity 
of organization? Obviously some of the conference doings were of a 
routine business nature, more or less necessary just to keep the wheels 
turning. There were, of course, more significant purposes, and it has 
been suggested that the care and extension of congregations and the 
nurture of children were basic concerns. This chapter is particularly 
concerned with the activities of the Central Conference and the Mid- 
dle District in carrying out the church’s mission. Evangelism and wit- 
ness are alternate terms conveying somewhat the same sense as “mis- 
sion.” The aspect of this which deals with children and young people 
within the church has been referred to elsewhere. What then did the 
church seek to do in carrying out responsibility for witnessing? 

The interest of both conferences in evangelism was repeatedly ex- 
pressed and embodied in the committees on Evangelization or Evange- 
lizing, as they were first called. While they attempted to assist organ- 
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ized congregations in evangelism, their primary effort was directed 
toward new congregations. Hence in both cases they turned attention 
toward what may be called home missions. ‘The Middle District Evan- 
gelization Committee became the Home Mission Committee, and the 
early Evangelizing Committee of the Central Conference became the 
Home Missions Board. Each in turn was concerned with the stimulation 
and organizing of congregations. In the early decades this had meant 
gathering scattered and unorganized groups of Mennonite or Amish 
believers. After 1925 it meant going into strange and new territory 
seeking those who might be brought into the fold. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE HoME MIsSIoNs 


As of 1925 the Central Conference was engaged in three city mis- 
sions, namely, the Home Chapel at 6201 Carpenter Street, also 
called the 62nd Street Mission, in Chicago; the Gospel Mission at 
1001 North Adams Street in Peoria; and the 26th Street Mission in 
Chicago. The first had been started in 1911, the second in 1914, and 
the third taken over from other sponsors in 1923. All of these were 
listed with the Central Conference churches but never became self- 
supporting. In the twenties these were the mission outposts of the con- 
ference, and much thought and energy were poured into them. 

The unfortunate closing of the two Chicago missions has been men- 
tioned in connection with the dissolution of churches. However, this 
was not foreseen earlier. As a matter of fact, the situation in both 
cases was quite encouraging much of the time. E. ‘T. Rowe was super- 
intendent of the 62nd Street Mission in 1920 and continued for ten 
years; after a short interval Lee Lantz took over and served another 
ten years (1933-43). Both were aggressive; Rowe was assisted by Pearl 
Ramseyer (now Mrs. Charles Andersohn) in the early twenties, while 
Mrs. Lantz worked with the women in the thirties. 

The program outlined in the report for 1937-38 illustrated the 
variety and multiplicity of activities. ‘There were the worship service 
and Sunday school on Sunday morning with Christian Endeavor 
and church service in the evening, a prayer meeting on Wednesday 
evening, and a children’s group meeting on Tuesday afternoon. The 
adult choir met Monday evening and the junior choir Friday after- 
noon. Women met for a group meeting twice monthly in homes 
and the girls similarly twice monthly. On Tuesday at 1:30 P.M. 
a men’s meeting was held in the downtown area, and on one 
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Thursday a month a similar meeting was held for women. Also a 
Sunday school was organized in a suburban area and a Mennonite 
student at Moody’s given responsibility for it with the prospect of 
introducing church services also. The type of program varied but 
always included some Bible study along with refreshments when 
suitable and social fellowship. Used clothing was distributed in cases 
of need. There were six additions during the year and the total mem- 
bership reached fifty-three.* 

It was in the forties that conditions began to change. The war 
brought increased industry and higher wages. Even women went 
into factories, leaving the unattended children a problem and making 
children’s work more difficult. Of forty parents represented by chil- 
dren in the Sunday school, in one year of the early forties, only four 
attended church. Families began to move out of the city to suburbs, 
and their places were taken by newer people who turned out to be 
Negro, Jewish, and Catholic. Attendance dropped to an average 
of fifty-two in Sunday school in 1946 as compared with 110 a decade 
earlier. The Home Missions Board became deeply concerned; and 
while they denied any lack of interest in the new people, they saw 
little response and were losing dependable lay leadership. In 1948 
the time seemed ripe to sell the property and close the work. Mem- 
bership certificates were given to the last members, and the property 
passed into the hands of another religious group who continued 
work in a different manner. 

While this was happening at the 62nd Street Mission, somewhat 
similar events were taking place at the 26th Street Mission. This 
latter mission had had an earlier beginning under (Old) Mennonite 
auspices but was turned over to the Central Conference in 1923. 
A. M. Eash transferred with the mission and continued its supervision 
until 1936. During his thirty years with the mission, an aggressive 
program had been carried on largely of an evangelistic nature. By 
1923 the middle-class families of the neighborhood were becoming 
financially able to move into better suburban areas; and some were 
leaving, their place then being taken by those of lower economic status. 
This transition brought a different complexion to the community. 
Racially, Mexican and Italian became more prominent; as to religion, 
newcomers were inclined to be Catholic; economically, they were 
poorer and the situation was further complicated by the depression. 
While the membership kept increasing moderately, Eash saw that 
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something different was needed for the future. By 1934, this mission 
was the only Protestant church in the area; and the program of wor- 
ship, prayer, missionary meetings, and choir was not appealing to the 
Catholic community. Eash proposed that an adequate approach must 
be religious, social, and physical. He warned that, “This mission is 
face to face with the question of enlarging and intensifying its work 
or else drifting on to an inglorious end.’ But the kind of institutional 
work which he envisaged would require a considerable financial in- 
vestment along with more trained and persistent leadership. Though 
failing the all-out program he proposed, Eash carried on an aggressive 
and commendable work in the face of difficulties. With failing health 
he resigned in November 1936. While Carl and Martha Landes were 
able to stimulate a short return of prosperity in 1938 and 1939, on their 
leaving the work retrogressed rapidly and was closed in 1944. 

Among city missions the Peoria effort stood out in some contrast to 
the Chicago work. The mission had been started in 1914 and was 
under the leadership of Jacob Sommer for almost twenty-five years. 
The usual program of worship services and Sunday school, women’s 
meetings, and Christian Endeavor was carried on with summer Bible 
school, children’s weekday meeting, and choirs. By the time of Som- 
mer’s resignation in 1938 there were 125 members. ‘This increased and 
decreased under Frank McNutt and Frank Mitchell, the two super- 
intendents who followed Sommer, but the work remained about 
the same. Highest membership was about 150 in 1940. In 1946 the 
work was placed in charge of Samuel Ummel with the assistance of 
Melvin Norquist who carried on together for almost twenty years. 
There is little spectacular to report, though the mission served its 
community in a healthy and appreciated way. In the forties a sub- 
stantial portion of the members were stable and dependable; however, 
movement due to unemployment was taking place; and, especially 
in the mid-forties, attendance decreased. With Ummel’s entrance into 
the work, the mission board guided the group into organization as 
a church; and up to the end of this period (1960) there was, in 
general, healthy growth though changing city conditions were be- 
ginning to cause apprehensions. 

These city missions had called forth over twenty years of devoted 
support from the Central Conference and at times had aroused real 
enthusiasm. Financial contributions had poured in, on occasion even 
more than necessary; the Ladies Aid had gathered eggs and vegetables 
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and fruit and cookies as well as garments; charity had been extended 
to the poor; city children had been entertained in country homes— 
fifty-three in seven congregations in the summer of 1926. All of these 
expressions of concern, as well as the gospel, had been given through 
the missions. It had undoubtedly resulted in the salvation of many 
otherwise lost and had won many friends; it had also been good for 
the donors. But in Chicago at least, it had not established a church. 
Eash had the idea, perhaps from his foreign missions travels, that the 
test of evangelism was the establishment of self-governing, self- 
propagating, and self-supporting churches. In an address at the 1932 
conference he spoke on “The City as a Field for Mission Work.”* 
He spoke specifically to Mennonite mission work and the limitation 
he had felt in the requirement that all work must be “evangelistic.” 
Criticism had been aroused when funds contributed for mission pur- 
poses had been used for industrial or social or physical programs. 
Kash felt that Mennonites did not understand the needs of a moderate- 
ly poor community where playgrounds and free-time employment were 
not available. He felt there was large room for a “constructive Chris- 
tian institutional program.” On this broader foundation he implied 
a church could be based. The implication of this was that Mennonites 
were not fitted by temperament and training for city mission work. 
This trend of thinking was picked up and became more or less current 
in Mennonite circles. 

If the Mennonites were not fitted for city mission work then, surely, 
they must be prime candidates for rural mission work. This was the 
alternative and obvious conclusion. Frank Mitchell presented this 
view in his paper on ““The Missionary Challenge at Home—Rural,’”* 
given at the 1936 conference. This was not a new thought; Emanuel 
Troyer had spoken along the same line in 1926.° But Mitchell was 
talking in a different setting where city mission prospects were fading. 
His view was that the Mennonites were historically rural and were 
naturally endowed for rural work. Their days of rural seclusion were 
past and, just as a child leaves his days of guarded infancy, so Men- 
nonites were being thrust into the world. In this new situation they 
were particularly fitted to live a Christian life in rural fields. Careful 
selection of representatives and special training would still be necessary, 
but his work at evangelization would be on familiar ground in the 
rural setting. This seemed logical and the secretary of the Home Mis- 
sion Board in his 1939 report continued the same strain. “With our 
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peculiar genius as a rural people,” he said, “we owe it to ourselves 
and to God to launch out into a greater rural mission program.”® 
In 1940 the Board took formal action encouraging experimenting 
in rural community work, and the income from the sale of Chicago 
26th Street property was earmarked for that purpose." 

In this atmosphere the conference turned to rural missions; and the 
Comins, Michigan, church, which had been accepted in 1925, became 
known as the conference Rural Mission Church. H. E. Nunemaker 
had been the first pastor, 1925-31, and was followed by Frank Mitchell 
for a ten-year period, 1931-1941. After two brief pastorates, Joseph 
Atherton served for seven years, 1948-1955. The congregation grew 
from twelve to twenty-seven under Nunemaker, reached a membership 
of eighty-two by 1935, and in 1947 with a membership of 151 was 
reported as the “fastest growing and in many respects the most en- 
couraging and challenging field in our conference.’* The conference 
officers had assisted at organization; the mission board had provided 
leadership and advice; and conference subsidies had been available in 
modest amounts. Probably, most of all, the conference had given en- 
couragement and a sense of stability. The local congregation, however, 
had had a dependable core, and local support was always available. 
A church building had been erected at the time of organization and 
was then the only one in the township; a parsonage was built in 1949 
and the church enlarged in 1956. In the meantime a Sunday school 
had been started at McKinley, eleven miles away. This was in the 
winter of 1948-49 and the following summer Lloyd Gundy was sent 
up by the mission board for a few months’ service. With some further 
encouragement and modest financial assistance, a chapel was built 
and dedicated July 8, 1952. Lowell Troyer became the first pastor. 
Three years later the parsonage was completed with basement rooms 
available for Sunday school classes. 

The congregation at Kouts, Indiana, became a concern of the 
Home Missions Board in 1943. It was an older congregation, dating 
back to 1918 when A. D. Egli became pastor. Egli served for sixteen 
years, then was followed by S. S. Yoder who, for five years, commuted 
from Middlebury, Indiana, to care for the group. The membership 
was never large and at this time (1940) was about thirty. Under these 
conditions the mission board assumed part responsibility for care 
in 1943 and arranged to send a part-time pastor, Melvin Hendricks, 
who remained two years. There was some increase in membership— 
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up to forty-two—but the church building they were renting became 
unavailable, and the pastor was unable to find time for cultivation of 
the community so resorted to simply holding the group together. 
On his leaving, temporary service was provided for the church by 
students from the new Mennonite Biblical Seminary then located in 
Chicago. By 1947 two families were moving away, and the future of 
the congregation seemed insecure. A careful survey resulted in 
decision by the congregation to close, and formal action was taken 
on September 28, 1947. On October 19, a closing service with com- 
munion, a basket dinner, and final fellowship marked the end of 
the organization. Most of the remaining members transferred to 
Goodland, Indiana, where an increase of twenty-one members by 
letter was recorded for the year. The difference between this rural 
mission effort and the Comins more successful project was undoubtedly 
in the lack of a dependable core of members and a responsive field of 
cultivation. The Kouts congregation was a victim of changing rural 
conditions. 

One more rural congregation came under attention of the Home 
Missions Board about 1947, when the Belleview church at Columbus, 
Kansas, needed help. This was located too far away for effective 
supervision, and arrangements were made in 1949 for a minister from 
the Western District of the General Conference to serve. ‘Thus Henry 
Thiessen took responsibility for two years but after his resignation no 
resident pastor was found. The Central Conference field secretary 
made occasional visits. The group continued Sunday school but little 
church life and was reduced to twelve members in 1955. 

This survey of the home mission efforts of the Central Conference 
shows three city projects and three rural projects undertaken. Of the 
three city efforts—two in Chicago and one in Peoria—one seemed 
successful as of 1960, though problems were looming ahead, while 
the other two had been discontinued. Of the three rural projects— 
Comins, Michigan; Columbus, Kansas; and Kouts, Indiana—one 
again seemed successful while the other two had been discouraging. 
From this experience there developed several conclusions. First, there 
was little disposition to undertake city missions. Secondly, rural mis- 
sions in the form of salvaging disintegrating country churches was 
not very promising but could be helpful if applied early enough. 
Consequently, all churches were urged to start mission projects of 
their own, beginning with extension Sunday schools or Bible schools, 
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and further, the mission board encouraged and would assist in special 
meetings for deepening spiritual life. Special methods were proposed 
in some cases, as the use of church buses to transport children. This 
had been found successful at Comins, Michigan, and had been 
used at Pekin, Illinois, and it was felt that at one time it might have 
changed the picture at Columbus, Kansas. Thirdly, there was growing 
concern for church extension in suburban city areas which were mush- 
rooming without plans for religious care. Finally, there was a move 
to use some of the funds that had been received through the sale 
of mission property or the reduction of budgets for assisting the new 
seminary which was not only training pastors but already providing 
interim help in many cases.” As a result attention was again turned 
to Chicago where a suburban development in Markham seemed to 


offer promise and where a mission developed later in cooperation with 
the Middle District. 


Mipp.teE District HomE Missions 


In the Middle District Conference the Home Missions Committee 
was responsible for evangelism in the sense of encouraging projects 
for deepening spiritual life in the churches and also for opening new 
churches in needy areas. The situation differed from that of the 
Central Conference in that Middle District connection with the 
General Conference opened a wider field for volunteer workers. ‘Thus 
many found their way into city missions far removed from home. 
Lavina Burkhalter of the Berne church, early in the twenties, was 
engaged in the General Conference mission in Los Angeles; and 
Catherine Niswander of the Bluffton area, just as early, was working 
in the General Conference mission in Chicago and later moved to 
Portland, Oregon, for similar work, and finally to Philadelphia. 
Actually there were two cities within the Middle District area where 
city missions were conducted—Chicago and Lima, Ohio. The Chicago 
missions, however, were operated by the General Conference Home 
Missions Board. The Lima mission was the main concern of the Middle 
District Home Missions Gommittee in this period. 

It should be inserted, however, that there were other mission projects 
proposed and investigated which never materialized. Even before 
1920 there was discussion and considerable enthusiasm for opening 
a mission in Fort Wayne, Indiana. This growing city was only thirty- 
five miles from the large Berne church, and a number of the Berne 
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members were moving to the city. The Evangelization Committee, 
as it was then called, reported to the 1921 conference the results 
of a study of the Fort Wayne situation.’® Fifty General Conference 
members were to be found in the city, but most had already made 
church connections and were deeply involved in church work and 
building programs and found difficulty terminating those relations. 
The conference urged the committee to investigate further and, if 
a nucleus of twenty-five interested persons could be found, to pro- 
ceed with the organization. The committee reported at the next con- 
ference that it was not possible to find the required number, and the 
Fort Wayne project was postponed. Forty years later it was revived 
by the Berne church alone and a daughter congregation started, but 
that is another story. Also, in 1929, mention was made of Menno- 
nites moving to Toledo, Ohio, and the Evangelization Committee was 
authorized to make a survey. This was followed in 1932 with approval 
of a project in a “needy section” of Toledo, and $800 was set aside 
for the purpose. Yet the Toledo mission never developed. 

It was in Lima, Ohio, that the first Middle District city mission 
took root. This was not a rescue mission, but began among a core 
of Mennonite members who had moved to the city from the Bluffton- 
Pandora area. P. A. Kliewer, then pastor at the Ebenezer Church, tells 
how he visited Mrs. Ruel Bixel and with her help planned for a Sun- 
day school to begin in the winter of 1932-33." Kliewer canvassed Lima 
for a suitable place and found a Seventh-day Adventist church near 
the present location available for rent. The first service was held on 
the afternoon of the last Sunday in January 1933, and continued 
thereafter each Sunday evening with the Ebenezer young people pro- 
viding a Christian Endeavor program and a minister preaching. 
Later in the year it became a Middle District project and J. J. Esau 
was secured as pastor. Summer Bible school and weekday classes were 
added. The congregation was organized in 1934 with twelve charter 
members and four associate members. A minor crisis came in 1936 
when the Adventist group no longer wished to rent the church building. 
At this time the Middle District came into the picture more actively 
and authorized the Evangelization Committee to work with the 
church in erecting a building. They completed a basement, forty by 
sixty feet, for $5,000 which was dedicated September 26, 1937. This 
seemed at the moment to be a happy solution to the problem but 
turned out to be the home of the congregation for fifteen struggling 
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years. There were twenty-seven members in 1938, and they barely 
added one a year, while Sunday school enrollment actually dropped 
trom over one hundred to about seventy in ten years. George Dick 
(1938-1943) and then Sylvan Lehman (1944-1962) were partially 
supported jointly by the congregation and the district but needed to 
work to supplement their inadequate income. The usual church pro- 
gram was carried on with daily vacation Bible school, children’s evan- 
gelism, and community visiting. The response was not too good; people 
were regarded as indifferent or as repelled by the basement facilities. 
In 1943 the district committee was urging more rapid steps toward 
self-support. Local contributions did pick up well, and by the end 
of the forties the situation appeared more hopeful; but the lack of a 
suitable place of worship seemed the major stumbling stone. 

In 1948 at the Middle District Conference at Wayland, Iowa, the 
question came to a head. There were those who regarded the Lima 
project as a poor sample of Mennonite mission effort and insisted that 
the people of Lima would soon scoff at such long-continued inadequate 
facilities. William Stauffer, it was, who rose and proposed bluntly 
that, “Either we do something about a building in Lima or get out 
of the city.” This seemed to trigger action and the Executive Commit- 
tee was authorized to meet with the Home Missions Committee and 
formulate a resolution. As a result it was agreed to set up a building 
fund and to assess each congregation at the rate of $1.50 per member 
and to complete the project as soon as possible. With this preparation 
plans were drawn up, approved at the next conference, and the build- 
ing completed and dedicated on September 4, 1953. The total cost 
was slightly over $34,000 of which $9,000 was still outstanding at 
dedication. The enthusiasm of these building days carried over to the 
congregation and the district, plans were made to liquidate the balance 
in two years, the pastor’s salary was raised, and membership in- 
creased from thirty-four in 1951 to sixty-five in 1954 and up to 
seventy-seven by the time of the merger in 1957. 

Several lessons were learned in this Lima experience: one was that 
an active interest and aggressive action were necessary to accomplish 
results; another was that lay members on the Home Missions Com- 
mittee were needed. In 1953 it was recommended and agreed upon 
that at least one member of the committee should be a layman. 

Turning to the Chicago missions, it has been mentioned before that 
the General Conference Home Missions Board had established a mis- 
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sion in Chicago in 1914. Though not under the Middle District, local 
district personnel were largely used. W.W. Miller, long pastor of the 
Pulaski church, served the mission most of its first ten years, Warren 
S. Shelly for one brief year, and M. M. Lehman of Berne, for another 
five years. Catherine Niswander was mission. visitor from 1914 to 1928. 
C. A. Lehman from the Berne church and in business in Chicago 
rendered notable service as a layman. In a sense the Middle Dis- 
trict regarded this as their mission. One writer in The Mennonite stated 
clearly that, ““This ought to be closer to us as a conference than any 
other mission because it is in our own district.”** It received special 
attention at conferences, contributions were sent, and in turn it did 
much to cultivate an interest in missions. The work grew modestly, a 
neat building was erected and dedicated in 1918, the church was or- 
ganized in 1921, and received into the General Conference in 1923. 
A crisis occurred in 1934 when Clyde Rhea, pastor from 1928 to 
1934, attempted to carry the congregation with him in a division that 
caused the Home Missions Board endless trouble. W. S. Gottshall and 
A. J. Neuenschwander took a hand personally, gathered the remnant 
and brought in the veteran Mennonite city missionary, A. H. Leaman 
as a temporary superintendent.” From a mere handful in September 
the group was nursed back to sixty-five by the following July and 
grew to the church’s highest enrollment figure of 150 in 1938. Lea- 
man’s “temporary” assignment continued until 1940, and in 1946 
he was recalled again for service. 

Twice the Home Missions Board of the General Conference offered 
to turn the supervision of the Chicago mission over to the district 
Home Missions Committee. The first time was about 1934, but the 
district committee was unwilling because of the unhappy disturbance 
at that time.* Again in the fifties the General Conference board 
sought to transfer all local home mission work to district conferences, 
and in 1954 the Middle District Conference agreed to this arrange- 
ment.”” 

The church was slow in reaching independence. Funds for the 
church building and the parsonage, as well as partial support for the 
pastor and leadership in the growth of the congregation, had come 
mainly from the Home Missions Board. ‘There was a feeling that this 
subsidized, dependent basis was essential to the continuation of satis- 
factory church life. It was under the ministry of Leland Harder (1952- 
57) that self-support was first seriously broached, only to be rejected 
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by the membership. After a year of teaching and study, the congrega- 
tion was ready to try and in 1957 adopted a five-year plan for self- 
support. This instilled a new spirit of confidence; offerings about doub- 
led; and a sense of responsibility developed. The Chicago mission has 
now long been known as the First Mennonite Church of Chicago and 
an active member of the conference. 

It was out of this experience that Leland Harder later prepared a 
paper on “Principles of Church Extension,” for the Central District 
Home Missions Committee.** It was adopted and came to be widely 
circulated throughout the General Conference as a guide for new 
church extension moves. 

A second Chicago mission, which was really older but came to Mid- 
dle District attention later, was the Mennonite Bible Mission, later 
called Grace Mennonite Church, located at 4221 Rockwell Street. 
‘This mission was the work of the Abraham F. Wiens family, with em- 
phasis on the family for they all participated. A. F. Wiens started mis- 
sion work in Chicago in 1907 in the Brighton Mission, then in 1917 
moved to the Rockwell Street location to inaugurate what became 
the Mennonite Bible Mission. ‘This was loosely related to the Evangel- 
ical Mennonite Brethren Conference of which Wiens was a member 
but, as an independent move, received little support from the confer- 
ence. Sunday school work and visitation among the local residents, 
mostly of foreign nationality origin, gradually built up the nucleus of 
a congregation. Population changes with increasing Catholic repre- 
sentation brought vicissitudes which the mission was able to survive. 
John T. Neufeld, who had come from the Bethel Church, Inman, 
Kansas, to study architecture in the city in the early twenties, assisted 
in the work, married one of the Wiens’ daughters, and became suc- 
cessor to Wiens. For forty years he was the best-known pastor in the 
community and identified himself with it in a unique way. Looking 
for wider fellowship, a more stable and permanent basis and some 
financial support, Neufeld proposed that the Home Missions Board of 
the General Conference take over the responsibility for the mission. 
This was agreed to early in 1939." The congregation was accepted 
into the Middle District Conference the same year. Membership was 
reported at that time as seventy-six with a Sunday school of 140. As 
Grace Mennonite Church it has lost much of the “mission” character 
and has become a small church struggling to witness in a changing, 
and more or less unfavorable, environment. Its contribution to the 
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community is unquestionable, but it has never attained full self-sup- 
port.** 

Mention should be made in passing of the Woodlawn Mennonite 
Church in Chicago which never was a mission in the sense the others 
were. It came about after the General Conference established a sem- 
inary in Chicago and located the headquarters in the 4600 block of 
South Woodlawn Avenue. Students at first scattered for Sunday morn- 
ing worship services but gradually came to the conclusion that a Sun- 
day school was needed for their children. The Religious Life Com- 
mittee of the seminary group took responsibility for organizing a com- 
bined workshop and Sunday school service which started in October 
1950. Step by step from this grew a church council, a list of regular 
and associate members, and the usual congregational organization 
with a special committee for local needs and projects. When the nearby 
church building was rented for seminary purposes, it soon became 
available for church and Sunday school use. The Middle District Con- 
ference was approached for help in the community program but de- 
cided that the nature of the seminary body stipulated General Con- 
ference assistance as more logical.” With some Mission Board help 
various local activities were inaugurated—weekday Bible school on 
released time, summer Bible school, boys’ and girls’ clubs. In the fall 
of 1952 J. N. Smucker, while serving as editor of The Mennonite, 
came to be pastor on a part-time basis with student assistants. About 
this time the community was changing, and the normally mobile white 
residents were being replaced by Negro newcomers. The church started 
an interracial program which eventually resulted in an integrated 
congregation with two pastors. This was the situation when the semi- 
nary moved to Elkhart, Indiana, in 1958, to join in the Associated 
Mennonite Seminaries movement. Delton Franz and Vincent Harding 
were the pastors then and with growing community participation de- 
veloped an unusual congregation which has taught Mennonites many 
lessons in interracial work. The church was accepted as a member of 
the Middle District in 1954 with a membership of twenty-one regu- 
lar members and sixty-eight associate and by 1960, after seminary re- 
moval, had reached an enrollment of sixty-two. The church received 
major help from the General Conference in the purchase of buildings 
for use and for a subsidy for the pastor. 

The Chicago efforts had given both conferences experience in city 
work of two kinds. There was the inner city rescue type which had 
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been more true of the Mennonite work in the earlier days, and there 
was the church growth type in settled neighborhoods more character- 
istic of the later work. Difficulties and failures had impressed upon 
some the idea that rural missions were a more proper endeavor for 
rural-minded Mennonites. This in turn had been tried with some suc- 
cess and some disappointment. In the postwar times a new type of sit- 
uation was arising. This was the suburban development in which 
whole new communities were being built up. Wartime housing re- 
strictions were removed; building materials and personal capital or 
credit were available. Those who were better off financially began to 
flock to open spaces on the outskirts of the city. Both the First Menno- 
nite Church and Grace Mennonite Church were affected by this move 
as dependable members were lost from their local communities. Stim- 
ulated by the pastors of both churches and joined by seminary stu- 
dents who were also observing and studying the situation, the Home 
Missions Committees of both conferences became concerned. With the 
Lima situation cleared up by 1954, attention turned to new oppor- 
tunities. | 

The Home Missions report to the Middle District in 1954 included 
a recommendation to the conference as follows which was accepted: 


That we invite representatives from the Central Conference, the pastors of the 
General Conference of Mennonite churches of Chicago, and representatives of 
the General Conference Mission Board to meet with representatives of the 
Middle District Conference to study and make a survey of the needs and possi- 
bilities of home mission work in the greater Chicago area.?° 


Joint study of the situation followed with the Middle District taking 
responsibility and John T. Neufeld in charge. The southwest section 
of the Greater Chicago area seemed most promising as church mem- 
bers were moving in that direction. Markham was pinpointed as the 
most likely location since there were expansive developments under 
way—particularly the enormous Canterbury Gardens housing proj- 
ect. Ronald Krehbiel, a seminary student, served as community vis- 
itor in the fall of 1955, and started informal services in December; he 
became the first pastor and, with eighteen members, organized the 
congregation on March 10, 1957. Meetings were held in the Mark- 
ham Community Building until the congregation completed its own 
church building with volunteer labor in 1959. A double purpose was 
in mind in this effort: first, to gather Mennonites moving into this 
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area; and second, to reach the unchurched. The latter proved more 
successful, for the 1964 study referred to above shows that only eight 
of forty-six members had come from Grace and the First Church and 
most of them were inactive. 

The Markham church joined the Middle District as the Community 
Mennonite Church just before the merger in 1957. It continued to 
have a very close relationship to the conference. Larry Voth followed 
Krehbiel in 1961 and was well accepted as a community leader in 
the interracial struggles and youth problems. He encouraged develop- 
ment of a day nursery program and invited Mennonite college grad- 
uates to get positions in the local school system and at the same time 
to lend their assistance to the church program. Voth’s vision for the 
future expands this type of lay service into a large contributing mis- 
sion force. He outlined a ten-year program in which there would be a 
net increase each year of four more public school teachers, two nurses, 
two social workers, as well as one doctor. These would all be Menno- 
nites in self-supporting positions but closely identified with the work of 
the growing church.” The congregation has struggled with a building 
debt but was making progress and looking toward independence. The 
Markham project which is the most recent mission effort and a joint 
operation from the beginning seems to have been a successful venture 
in many ways. It is the result of several favorable factors under the 
blessing of God—an open opportunity, sympathetic support, and 
capable leaders. 

A complete picture of the home mission work would include more 
than has been mentioned. Many other churches received aid at different 
times, such as the Hively Avenue church at Elkhart, the Hope church 
at Columbiana, Ohio, and other congregations which were small or 
in initial stages. Then also there was a considerable number of young 
people who went out for service not only in other General Conference 
districts but in other denominational work. The Berne church had 
as many as seven young women in such work as the Children’s Bible 
Mission, Jewish Mission, or the Go-Ye Mission. The Berne church 
contributed to the support of these besides carrying their large share 
of the conference work. Special voluntary service projects were also 
carried on in connection with the city mission, and the women’s 
organization sponsored work among migrants. 

The possibility of a Mennonite fellowship being organized among 
students at Ohio State University in Columbus was raised by the 
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Middle District Home Missions Committee in 1950, but investigation 
revealed only a few families or students on record and the project 
was dropped. The matter was raised from another angle in the next 
decade when students in Columbus, themselves organized an inter- 
Mennonite fellowship and, in 1964, applied for dual membership 
in both the (Old) Mennonite district conference and the Central 
District. The new move suggests new possibilities in church expansion. 
In fact nineteen places have been mentioned within the district area 
where student fellowships were under consideration.”* 

It is not necessary to mention all who have been involved in move- 
ments for evangelism and church expansion. Most of the mission 
pastors have been named and several other workers. The missions 
committees and officers have been deeply involved. All members 
have participated in financial support. In the Central Conference, 
home mission receipts were over $6,000 per year in the last half of 
the twenties and reached a high of $9,000 in 1930 only to fall during 
depression years to below $3,000, then reaching $12,000 for the years 
before the merger. In the Middle District the figures varied a good 
deal, especially during special efforts, and amounted to about $5,000 
per year in the later fifties to which should be added the contributions 
to the General Conference home mission work. ‘The combined budget 
approved in 1958 for the two conferences after merger was $24,000.” 

The mission work in this area has provided a kind of proving ground 
for Mennonite thinking in church expansion. Two quite different 
points of view are represented in the prewar and postwar times. 
J. Winfield Fretz writing in 1940 presents the rather critical appraisal 
that, “Mennonites should use their rural talents where they know 
what they are doing, and where their money could be more effective 
in furthering the kingdom.” Gordon Dyck, in a 1964 study, sees hope 
in the work at Woodlawn as a kind of research center and at Mark- 
ham as an experiment in church-community service. He says that we 
need experience and are getting it, and continues, “The program 
emphasis in our city churches, seen historically, has been away from 
merely ‘saving souls’ to saving people—from trying to save the church 
from the world, to losing the church in ministry to the community and 
world.’’** | 


Foreicn Missions—Mwp te District 
Brief reference has been made to the beginning of General Confer- 
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ence foreign missions when S. S. Haury of the Summerfield congrega- 
tion presented himself in 1871 as a volunteer for service. Out of this 
developed the Foreign Mission Board and the work among the Amer- 
ican Indians which started in 1880 in Oklahoma. Until recent times 
this work was administered as “foreign” work in contrast to the home 
mission work which was among English-speaking people. Overseas 
missions were first proposed in the nineties when reports of the wide- 
spread famine in India reached American Mennonites. The General 
Conference in 1896 authorized undertaking mission work as soon as 
funds and workers were available. The mission did not materialize 
until 1900, when the first missionaries were sent out and began a 
combined relief and evangelistic program. With this India became 
the second major field of missionary operation. A third mission field 
for the General Conference was opened when the work which Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Brown had started personally in China was taken over 
by the board as a church-supported work in 1914. These three fields— 
Indian American, India, China—were the official areas of General 
Conference concern until after the Second World War, with the ex- 
ception of an agreement to cooperate with the Congo Inland Mission 
approved in 1943. 

The Middle District had no foreign mission work of its own apart 
from its participation in General Conference missions. In this, however, 
it was involved rather deeply from the beginning. S. S. Haury and 
his wife were followed by three more workers before 1890, and an- 
other three in the next decade, all of whom went to the Indian mis- 
sion field in Oklahoma and Arizona. One of these, Mrs. Rodolphe 
Petter, formerly Bertha Kinsinger from Trenton, Ohio, came to have 
over fifty years of service, the longest of any missionary of the General 
Conference. Of these eight persons, four came from Summerfield, 
two from Trenton, and one each from Berne and Dalton. Summerfield 
and Trenton were the location of the South German immigrants who 
brought a missionary interest with them on arrival in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. They were able to respond to the first 
appeals for volunteers, but curiously enough after 1900 no more mis- 
sionaries are found from this group of churches. The volunteers from 
Berne and Dalton represent the Swiss churches whose interest in 
missions had just been aroused, and it is they, almost exclusively, 
which provide the Middle District missionary workers for the next 
fifty years. In fact, the Berne church alone was to pour forth more 
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missionaries from 1910 to.1950 than all other churches of the Middle 
District together. A glance at Table XII will show eighteen from this 
one church out of the thirty-two sent out. 

Overseas missions began with the opening of the India field in 
1900, but no Middle District members responded until 1913 when 
Ezra B. Steiner and his wife from the Bluffton-Pandora Swiss settle- 
ment began a stream of new workers which continued uninterruptedly 
for twenty years. By 1920 twelve had gone out and by 1930 another 
ten, almost all to the Far East. As of 1920, the General Conference 
mission fields for the first half of the century were opened and the 
work organized. ‘The next decade was the period when the missionary 
staffs on the two overseas fields were built up. By 1930 there was less 
insistent call for workers and more emphasis on building up the 
indigenous church with national leaders. Incidentally also, the de- 
pression was crippling the economy: hence, for fifteen years no mission- 
ary recruits were sent out, the only exception being three members 
for the expanding Africa staff. 

The question may well be raised where these volunteers for foreign 
service got their vision and inspiration; undoubtedly they all felt a 
divine “call.’? But through what medium did it come? A few answers 
can be given. Probably first is the strong undergirding of missions 
exerted through the Sunday school where this was repeatedly em- 
phasized and must have reached the heart of every child. ‘Then there 
was the work of the women’s missionary societies which were organ- 
ized in every church and even caught up girls of intermediate and 
junior age. The Berne church mission bands reported their activities 
for 1924: juniors gave $45 and supported a girl in India; the inter- 
mediates had an average attendance of fifteen, did sewing, supported 
an orphan girl, and contributed $25 besides; the women’s society 
that year celebrated its thirty-eighth year.”* Literature was provided 
in different forms; in fact, it was on request of the Middle District that 
the mission board authorized a little historical pamphlet.*° Probably 
most effective were the missionary news and articles appearing in 
The Mennonite. Looking back to the twenties particularly, every issue 
had intimate items of interest and stories. Reports from wider fields 
were carried, too, and much prominence was given to the Foreign 
Missions Conference in which all mission boards were involved. For 
those of missionary volunteer age who attended Bluffton College, 
there were strong currents of influence in the twenties. The Student 
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Volunteer Movement with its quadrennial student conventions was 
a powerful force on the campus, while both “‘Y’s” also held up the 
missionary vision. It is notable that, of the Middle District volunteers 
who went out between 1915 and 1930, almost three-fourths came 
via Bluffton College. Not to be omitted is the fact that through the 
years the Middle District had one or two members on the Foreign 
Mission Board of the General Conference who brought to the district 
conference a sense of intimate relationship to the overall program. 

With the coming of the thirties, the situation changed. The depres- 
sion exerted its influence, of course, but there was a new sophistication. 
The Student Volunteer Movement on the campus was reported as 
on the downgrade and was being replaced by a World Service Group.*’ 
Social efforts, relief activities, peace and war questions, and finally 
war itself tended to crowd out the earlier optimistic approach to 
foreign missions. Nevertheless, after the close of the war in 1945, 
there began another phase of mission work in which new fields were 
opened—Colombia, Japan, Taiwan—with a new stream of mis- 
sionaries. In this the Middle District participated actively. Over 
the years, up to 1960, a list of Middle District missionaries serving 
under the General Conference Board of Missions totals over fifty. 
Their names and places of service will be found in Table XII. To 
these should be added an undetermined number who went out under 
other denominations or other boards. Contributions to the cause of 
foreign missions reported in the annual statistical table, while not 
complete, give some comparison. In 1925 district contributions for 
foreign missions are listed as $21,216. There was little increase in this 
until the end of the war when over $35,000 was reported, rising to 
about $45,000 in 1950. While the amount increased greatly, the 
proportion contributed to foreign work as compared with local use 
was considerably less. Everything considered, the promotion of foreign 
missions probably did more than anything else to free local congre- 
gations from their provincialism and to inculcate a sense of respon- 
sibility for unselfish giving. 


FoREIGN MissIonNS—-CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


In contrast to Middle District foreign missions, the Central Con- 
ference work was concentrated in one specific field—the Congo in 
Africa. This apparently simpler situation was offset somewhat by 
the fact that it was a joint work. It began in cooperation with the 
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TABLE XII 


Mippte District REPRESENTATIVES IN GENERAL CONFERENCE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Before 1900 


. Samuel S. Haury 
. Susie K. Hirschler (Mrs. S.S.) Haury 
. Barbara Baehr (Mrs. H.R.) Voth 


D. B. Hirschler 


. Elizabeth Welty (Mrs. D.B.) Hirschler 
. Martha Moser (Mrs. H.R.) Voth 

- Bertha Kinsinger (Mrs. R.) Petter 

. Agnes Williams 


1910 to 1920 


. Ezra B. Steiner 

. Elizabeth Geiger (Mrs. E.B.) Steiner 
. Caroline Burkhalter (Mrs. 
. Jennie Gottshall (Mrs. P.J.) Boehr 

. Martha R. Burkhalter 

. Alfred Habegger 

. Barbara Hirschy (Mrs. A.) Habegger 

. Christine Habegger (Mrs. M.) Leiper 

- Metta Lehman (Mrs. D.) Dean 

. Noah Burkhalter 

. Adah Good Burkhalter (Mrs. P.) Wenger 
. Metta Habegger (Mrs. S.T.) Moyer 


) Zook 


1921 to 1930 


. Loretta Lehman (Mrs. R.M.) Blackwood 
. Elizabeth Wiens (Mrs. John) Thiessen 

. Frieda Sprunger (Mrs. P.J.) Boehr 

- Lester Bixel 

. S. F. Pannabecker 

. Sylvia Tschantz (Mrs. §.F.) Pannabecker 
. C. L. Pannabecker 

. Lelia Roth (Mrs. C.L.) Pannabecker 

. Hilda Ruesser (Mrs. H.E.) Dester 

. Helen E. Nickel 

. Martha Wiens (Mrs. A.) Ewert 


1931 to 1940 


. Vernon J. Sprunger 
. Lilly Bachman (Mrs. V.J.) Sprunger 
. Mary Wiens (Mrs. H.A.) Toews 


1941 to 1950 


- Marguerite Sprunger (Mrs. L.) Wiebe 
. Gerald Stucky 

. Janet Soldner 

. Anna V. Liechty 

. Melva Lehman 

. Edward Burkhalter 

. Glen Graber 


1951 to 1960 


. Lois Geiger (Mrs. Peter) Voran 

. Irena Liechty (Mrs. V.J.) Sprunger 
. Elvina Neufeld (Mrs. R.) Martens 
5. Vernelle Yoder : 

3. Hugh D. Sprunger 

. Robert L. Ramseyer 4 

. Alice R. Pannabecker (Mrs. R.L.) Ramseyer 
. Donavin Diller 

. June E. Geiger (Mrs. D.) Diller 

. Harold Nussbaum 

. John Howard Bauman 

. Ruth Gilliom (Mrs. John) Bauman 


Home Church 


Summerfield, Ill. 
Summerfield, Il. 
Summerfield, Il. 
Summerfield, Ill. 
Berne, Indiana 
Dalton, Ohio 
Trenton, Ohio 
Trenton, Ohio 


Swiss, Putnam-Allen 
Swiss, Putnam-Allen 


Berne, Indiana 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Berne, Indiana 


Berne, Indiana 
Chicago, Illinois 
Berne, Indiana 


Ebenezer, Bluffton, Ohio 


Bluffton, Ohio 
Dalton, Ohio 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wadsworth, Ohio 
Pulaski, Iowa 
Chicago, Illinois 


Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Wayand, Iowa 


Pandora, Ohio 
Berne, Indiana 
Chicago, Illinois 
Berne, Indiana 
Berne, Indiana 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Bluffton, Ohio 


Columbus Grove, Ohio 


Pandora, Ohio 
Berne, Indiana 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Berne, Indiana 


Field 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Arizona 
Okla-Mont 
Oklahoma 


India 
India 
Oklahoma 
China 
India 
Montana 
Montana 
China 
China 
India 
India 
India 


India 
India 
China 
Congo 
China 
China 
China 
China 
India 
India 
China 


Congo 
Congo 
Congo 


Arizona 
Colombia 
Colombia 
Congo 
India 
India 
Taiwan 


Japan 
Congo 
Congo 
Colombia 
Taiwan 
Japan 
Japan 
Montana 
Montana 
Arizona — 
India 
India 


Service 


1880-1887 
1880-1887 
1883-1889 
1885-1890 
1888-1890 
1893-1898 
1896-1949 
1898-1927 


1913-1924 
1913-1924 
1915-1922 
1915-1935 
1917-1959 
1918-1956 
1918-1958 
1918-1921 
1918-1921 
1919-1920 
1919-1952 
1920-1956 


1921-1937 
1921-1949 
1921-1951 
1921-1930 
1923-1941 
1923-1941 
1926-1941 
1926-1941 
1927-1957 
1929-1957 
1929-1941 


1931- 
1931-1956 
1936-1954 


1945-1952 
1945- 
1945- 
1946- 
1947- 
1947- 
1950- 


1951- 
1952- 
1952-1960 
1953- 
1954- 
1954- 
1954- 
1957- 
1957- 
1959- 
1959- 
1959- 
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Defenseless Mennonite Conference, now officially known as the Evan- 
gelical Mennonite Church; and with the passing of time, other 
groups became affiliated, some only temporarily, others for a long 
time. The whole story of the Congo Inland Mission does not belong 
here, but the Central Conference and, to a lesser degree, the Middle 
District were so deeply involved that it becomes part of the movement 
with which we are concerned.” 

Central Conference relationship to the beginnings of the Congo 
Inland Mission has been related in connection with the early con- 
ference work. At the first meeting for organization purposes in 1905, 
Central Conference representatives expressed themselves as ready to 
support three missionaries and to send out the first three that applied 
and were acceptable. ‘Thus Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Haigh became Central 
Conference pioneers, and the work in the Congo was begun in 1911. 
Heavy reliance was placed on non-Mennonite, even European, workers 
in the early years, but these stayed only a few years for experience 
and passed on to other work. 

The development of Mennonite mission work in the Congo may 
well be divided into three periods—I, 1911-1930; II, 1931-1945; 
III, 1946-1960. The first period is one of Experimentation; the second 
period, one of Modest Growth; while the third, from 1945 on, is 
unquestionably a period of Expansion. A new period, of course, 
began after 1960, but that we may well leave to later study; so much 
is already obvious; it is a time of new beginnings with emphasis on the 
Congolese church, with fewer missionaries, and less foreign influence. 

For the purpose of a Central District history, a summary of each 
period from the viewpoint of mission board and conference responsi- 
bility, missionary personnel, with brief reference to field developments 
should be sufficient. 

Apart from the board members, who obviously played an active 
role, five successive individuals were key men in the development of 
the mission. Designated as “secretary-treasurer,” in practice they 
served as Executive Secretary of the Board, and at times were so called. 
The five men and their terms of office were: D. N. Claudon, 1911- 
1926; I. R. Detweiler, 1926-1930; A. M. Eash, 1928-1936; C. E. 
Rediger, 1936-1950; and H. A. Driver, 1950-1960. ‘The first and last 
were laymen; the others were ministers. Detweiler and Eash came 
from the Central Conference and the other three from the Evangelical 
Mennonite Church. D. N. Claudon and J. R. Detweiler were identi- 
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fied with the first period. Claudon carried his responsibility freely and 
capably from his own office desk. With Detweiler an office was set 
up in Goshen, Indiana; and William Kensinger, retired from the Con- 
go field in 1925, served as assistant. Claudon and the original board 
members served through most of the first period, but by 1925 new 
members were being installed while others stayed on until 1929 when 
the last of the original members was gone. 


I. 1911-1930. <A Period of Experimentation 


The changes in missionary personnel were in marked contrast to 
the continuity on the part of the board. Up to 1930 fifty-five persons 
had entered service under the Congo Inland Mission; as of that year 
twenty-four were still in service. Of the thirty-one who dropped out, 
eight—all Mennonite-—had served over six years; the remaining twenty- 
three averaged less than three years of service. ‘Two groups were par- 
ticularly noticeable in the dropouts. First, was the cluster of seven 
Europeans who had been recruited by Alma Doering in the early 
years and who served between 1913 and 1916, none over three years. 
Second, was a group of ten independents who came from what was 
called the Grand Rapids Auxiliary, or other independent source. 
Most of these were under the influence of Alma Doering or Beulah 
Macmillen Amie, missionary promoters who worked for awhile in 
collaboration with the cim but left when other interests beckoned. 
The work of these two should not be left with too negative an impres- 
sion, as each made significant contributions to the Congo Inland Mis- 
sion at certain times. They were, however, too individualistic to re- 
main permanently in a program which they could not effectively dom- 
inate. Especially in the mid-twenties, when fully half of the field work- 
ers were non-Mennonite, the mission body was so heterogeneous that 
it could with difficulty be a harmonized whole. In fact, objection was 
once made concerning adult baptism, and a proposal came from the 
field that the mission should frankly be made into an interdenomina- 
tional mission. ‘This the home board quickly and clearly rejected. The 
work had been started as. an outlet for Mennonite funds and personnel 
and was to remain consistent with Mennonite ideas. 

If it is true that this first period had been one of experimentation 
of Mennonite missionaries had been built up. By 1922. there were 
in working with others, it is also true that during this time a solid core 
fourteen members of the Congo mission, all of whom had some Men- 
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nonite connection. It was the following year that sixteen new mission- 
aries were sent out, one-half of whom had no Mennonite interests. 
By 1932 the last of the independents had left the mission, and it was 
ready to develop as a Mennonite, or better inter-Mennonite, mission. 
During these years there were introduced into the Congo work, the 
well-known names of a number who served at least one term before 
1930 and each completed a quarter of a century before retiring. 


J. P. and Mathilda Barkman EMC 1916-30, 1936-45 25 years 
Agnes Sprunger MCA 1916-1953 38 years 
Omar Sutton EMC 1919-1942 24 years 
Henry and Emma Moser EMC 1923-1946 24 years 
Erma Birkey CC 1923-1960 38 years 
Frank J. and Agnes Enns GC 1926-1960 35 years 
Kornelia Unrau EMB 1926-1960 35 years 


Besides Erma Birkey mentioned above, the Central Conference 
had also been represented by Emil A. Sommer and his wife, Lydia 
May, who served from 1917 to 1926, and retired due to ill health. 
Emil Sommer went back to the field alone in 1930 but was forced in 
two years to return home on account of health. The Sommers and 
Erma Birkey were the first and only real Central Conference mem- 
bers of the mission in this first period. It should be added though that 
Lester Bixel from the Ebenezer church of the Middle District and Ag- 
nes Sprunger of the Missionary Church Association received some sup- 
port from the Central Conference and were often included in their 
list of missionaries. ‘The Evangelical Mennonite Church had done bet- 
ter, with fifteen of their members in the mission during this first pe- 
riod, and ten still active at the end. 

As far as the work on the field is concerned this was the time of be- 
ginnings. Four stations had been opened: Djoka Punda, later Char- 
lesville, in 1912, Kalamba in 1912, Nyanga in 1920, and Mukedi in 
1923. Some seventy outstations were recognized also by 1923. In the 
four main stations six departments of work were carried on though with 
varying emphasis: evangelistic, educational, medical, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and itinerant. The missionaries were careful to explain that 
all of these were essentially evangelistic and contributed each in its 
own way to the program. As early as 1926 it was stated clearly that 
each type of work was necessary to build up an effective national force, 
for, “The white missionary will never be able to evangelize Africa with- 
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out the aid of the native evangelists and teachers.” In 1928 it is 
reported that a “native conference’ was held and that it was here rec- 
ognized that the time had arrived for the “native church” to support 
some of its own teachers. These had previously been on mission sup- 
port, but as of that date were to be taken over by the church.*® By 
1930 there were on the four stations, 800 baptized church members, 
and 675 more under instruction, along with 6675 pupils in the various 
schools.** 

Shortly before 1930, several significant events occurred which mark 
the end of this period of experimentation and the preparation for a 
settled and consistent program. The board decided to send a repre- 
sentative to visit the field and in 1928 requested A. M. Eash, a mem- 
ber of the Central Conference, to make the trip. Eash agreed, and 
spent from August 1928, to May 1929, visiting different fields in 
Africa with special attention to the Congo. Before leaving, Eash was 
asked to serve as field secretary for the board and traveled with this 
responsibility in mind. On return his duties as summarized by Weaver, 
were: visiting churches, locating candidates, enlarging the constituency, 
and promoting the spirit of stewardship.*” 

Another important innovation was the acceptance by the Central 
Conference women’s organization of more definite responsibility for 
the Congo mission support. The women’s societies had been active 
before this on a local basis but in 1925 were organized into a Confer- 
ence Ladies Aid Society which by the next year reported twenty local 
societies as members.** It was this organization that held a special 
meeting at Bloomington, in 1929, where Eash presented the oppor- 
tunities for women to do sewing for the Congo. ‘The mission at that 
time was offering food and clothing to students; and the latter could 
be provided by the women’s societies, effecting a great saving for 
mission funds. This is what the women attempted to do, and the 
Central Conference accepted responsibility for one-half of the whole 
clothing requirements.** As time passed the women took further fi- 
nancial responsibility and became an indispensable help. 

In August 1929, appeared the first issue of a new cm periodical 
under the title, Congo Missionary Messenger. It started as a sixteen- 
page monthly and quickly became the most important source of 
Congo mission news. By the end of the first year there were 1,100 
subscribers. ‘The paper was important as a promotion piece during the 
hard depression days ahead, even when the number of issues was cut. 
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Not the least important event of the closing years of this first period 
was the issuing of a policy statement. ‘This appeared in the first number 
of the Congo Missionary Messenger and apparently summarized Eash’s 
thinking on missionary policy after his Africa trip. On the trip he had 
attended the West Africa Jubilee Missionary Conference of 1928 at 
Kinshasa. ‘This followed a few months after the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council. The Jerusalem Conference 
had concerned itself with the indigenous church and had brought into 
missionary thinking the demand for immediate steps in this direction. 
Kinshasa reemphasized this demand from the African background 
and Eash became thoroughly convinced of its merit. The Congo 
Inland Mission Policy Statement reflects this insight along with other 
emphases which could be summarized under four points: 


1. The primary concern of the mission is to so present Jesus Christ by teaching 
and by living that the non-Christians will become convinced of the reality 
of the missionaries’ message and will accept Christ as their personal Savior. 


2. The convictions of the West Africa Jubilee Conference relative to the 
development of the native Christian church, have in a large measure become 
our convictions. It is not our business to implant western church ideas and 
methods in the Congo. 

3. It is the business of Protestant missions to initiate and promote activities that 
will develop a leadership and suggest programs of service which can cul- 
minate in the production of an African Christian church. The missionary in 
his life is responsible to supply the ideal pattern, and mission institutions 
must aid in realizing the ideals. ‘The mission needs to train in house building, 
homemaking, food raising, treating disease, child welfare, and many other 
kindred subjects. 

4. Standards of training for missionaries must be raised. Our responsibility is 
for four tribes, three of which do not have written languages. The missionary 
must be able to reduce languages to writing, prepare grammars, produce 
school literature, translate Scripture, formulate educational programs, and 
establish training and medical centers.®° 


The vision of this kind of missionary effort was presented for the days 
ahead and the second period opened with this challenge. 


Il. 1931-1945. A Period of Modest Growth 


The previous decade closed with rather auspicious prospects for the 
work in the Congo: a new board organization operating, a new field 
secretary back from his Africa trip with understanding and enthusiasm, 
a rather clear-cut policy, three new missionaries sent out in 1930 and 
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three more lined up for the following year. There was good support at 
home for the mission, and the 1920 operating expenses of $10,000 
had grown to an estimate of $31,840 for 1930. In fact, as early as 
1925 actual receipts had topped $29,000.*° On the field, automobiles 
had been supplied in 1930 to the stations; the days of laborious travel 
by foot and litter were replaced by hours of relative speed and comfort, 
and needy medical cases could be transported without delay for hospital 
treatment. 

Undoubtedly most significant of the new missionaries was the first 
medical doctor. The need for a doctor both on the part of mission- 
aries and Africans had long been realized. In the fourteen months 
preceding April 1931, three missionaries had been ordered home on 
account of severe illness and others had been incapacitated.*’ Medical 
work had been carried on at each station, but it was such as nurses 
could attempt in improvised facilities with missionaries taking over 
in the absence of a nurse. Critical cases had to be sent a hundred miles 
to the Presbyterian mission, or the Presbyterian doctor called over.** 
In 1931 it was announced that Dr. Rudolph T. Unruh had been ap- 
pointed and was to sail in September with some time spent in Europe 
before proceeding to the Congo. Actually it was a year before he was 
at work on the field. It is of interest that it was through the Central 
Conference young people that Dr. Unruh was enabled to go to the 
field. Frank Enns, on furlough in Kansas, had met the young doctor 
and found him interested but concerned over the financial difficulties. 
The possibility of helping at this point appealed to the Illinois En- 
deavorers and they agreed to assist, quickly pledging sufficient for 
his support.*° 

In 1931 and 1932 two new couples were also sent out—Vernon 
and Lilly Sprunger, and Russel and Helen Schnell. The significant 
fact about these new missionaries is that they were college graduates 
and the first ones to be accepted by the cim. The only apparent ex- 
ceptions to this statement would be that Lester Bixel and E. A. Sommer 
had both completed the ThB at Witmarsum Theological Seminary 
and that Frank Enns had received his BA in 1931 for work com- 
pleted at Bethel College on his first furlough. Otherwise cim mission- 
aries had been largely trained at Moody Bible Institute. As a matter 
of fact, the field secretary writing in regard to the search for a doctor, 
confesses that, ““We have in the past ‘steered clear’ of college trained 
missionaries.”’*° Now, he says, it is clear that a sympathetic contact 
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with the young people who are receiving their college training must 
be established or the mission will have no physician. From this time 
on there are relatively few to be accepted without a college or a nursing 
degree. 

With the favorable outlook for 1931 came a sudden crisis. The 
depression, begun by the stock market crash of 1929, was now a 
year old, and contributions were falling off badly.*t A special meeting 
of the board was called in October 1930, where the current financial 
depression gave grave concern. Minutes of the Field Committee just 
received requested increased appropriations. The board reply was 
clear: it would be necessary for the missionaries to practice the strictest 
economy, even to the extent of making extraordinary sacrifices, and 
only under the most urgent conditions could increases in expenditures 
be granted.* This set the tone for the next five years. To meet the 
situation both negative and positive steps were taken. Negative 
steps consisted in reduction of expenses by eliminating or revising parts 
of the program. The Congo Missionary Messenger which had been 
a monthly publication was cut back to bimonthly and finally quarterly 
and the heavy paper cover dispensed with. The field allowances were 
reduced 25 percent and missionary salaries cut 16.67 percent, while 
the term of service was lengthened from three years on the field to 
four.*® Even so, in 1933 funds from the board were three months in 
arrears. ‘To make matters worse the exchange on American currency 
fell;** and during the bank holiday in 1933 when remittances finally 
arrived on the field, banks would not honor American checks or drafts. 
It was just at this time that Agnes Sprunger was due her furlough 
and all packed up ready to leave. The remittance from America was 
delayed but arrived just in time to enable her to start her journey 
——only to find that it was useless. Work on the field, of course, suffered 
severely, anything that could be called unnecessary was early elimi- 
nated, much outstation work was closed, boys and girls were dismissed 
as schools closed.*° 

Positive steps to meet the financial crisis had long-range implications 
for the work, for it resulted in almost completely revamping the sup- 
port system. Before this time much of the mission receipts had come 
in funds specified for individual missionary support. This had a tend- 
ency to nurture an interest in the individual rather than the work 
as a whole. When contributions fell off, it was the field work that 
suffered first. To correct the overemphasis on personalities and remedy 
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the neglect of overall work, it was decided to put the whole mission sup- 
port on a project basis. Five categories were set up for the projects as 
follows: 


1. Missionaries and missionary children. $500 per individual missionary, and 
$50 to $150 for children according to age. 


2. Evangelistic work. Two hundred outstations with native Christian leaders, 
reckoned at $50 each per year. 


3. Educational work. (a) Selected students in training as future teachers in 
village schools; 150 whose support cost about $20 each per year. 


4, Educational work. (b) Pupils in mission station schools who receive cloth- 
ing, housing, board, and education at mission expense; about 600 boys and girls 
costing $15 each per year. 

5. Medical work. The newly opened work had given 34,000 treatments in 
1933 at an expense of $600. Support of this was made available in shares of 
$35 each which it was estimated covered 700 treatments.*® 


In these five categories were major items, like missionary salaries, 
for which churches often assumed responsibility, and a large number 
of other projects of varying amounts suitable for individuals or groups. 
Endeavors on the part of the field secretary and missionaries on fur- 
lough were directed toward enrolling supporters for the projects and 
met reasonable success, though there was always call for more sup- 
porters. The emphasis on this method undoubtedly alleviated the 
financial situation and simplified the work of the field secretary. In 
A. M. Eash’s report to the conference for 1934 he notes that the 
Central Conference supporters had assumed responsibility for twenty- 
four outstations, twenty-nine students, and eighty-five pupils above the 
missionaries for which they were responsible.*” By 1935 crim receipts 
were definitely on the upswing and by 1938 back to predepression levels. 

Supplementing the project system, Eash organized the Congo Inland 
Mission Prayer Band in 1932. The time of extremity was a time to 
prove God, he said, and called on a host of supporters to unite in 
prayer and thanksgiving in this trying hour.** Individuals were invited 
to sign Prayer Pledge Cards and in three months 500 had enrolled, 
later over one thousand were added from Christians in the Congo. 

In this manner the storm was weathered, missionaries stayed at 
their posts, and by 1935 and 1936 it was possible to send out seven 
new workers. Among these was a couple from the Central Conference, 
Roy and Bessie Yoder. ‘Then in the early forties the Central Confer- 
ence also sent out the second doctor, Merle Schwartz, with his wife, 
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Dorothy, who was a nurse. Altogether during the years 1930 to 1941, 
nineteen new missionaries had gone to the field. Eight of these were 
from the Central Conference and seven from the General Conference, 
including two from the Middle District.*? This had decidedly altered 
the complexion of the missionary body as compared with the previous 
decade. 

Other significant changes were taking place in the last half of this 
period. A. M. Eash resigned as secretary in 1936 and was followed by 
C. E. Rediger who took the position and in 1941 began to serve on 
a full-time basis, the first that this had been done. The Evangelical 
Mennonite Brethren who had been represented on the field by 
Kornelia Unrau since 1926, provided a second missionary in 1938 in 
the person of Aganetha Friesen and the same year appointed two 
official representatives to the board.°° This was a step toward more 
intimate connection than had been true previously and foreshadowed 
the much larger participation to come. Also in 1943 conversations 
were held between the General Conference Board of Missions and the 
cim board relative to closer cooperation, and plans were worked out 
whereby General Conference candidates for work in Africa would be 
directed to the Congo field.** Thus the ground was laid for the later 
expansion in which the Congo Inland Mission really became an inter- 
Mennonite sending agency. 

The work on the field made progress in spite of the financial 
reverses. The year 1932 was reported as a good year. Church mem- 
bership at the beginning was 1,120 and increased to 1,962, 75 percent 
growth; successive years showed mounting figures—1933, 2,856; 
1934, 3,577; 1935, 4,242 with five thousand more under instruction 
and awaiting baptism. The end of the period, 1945, showed 7,322 
baptized members.” 

One point that must not be omitted is that during this time Agnes 
Sprunger had completed the translation of the New Testament into 
the Kipende language. Her furlough, due in 1931, had been post- 
poned until she finished the work, a ten-year project, in 1932.°° On 
return home in 1933 she stopped in London to confer with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and her Kipende translation was published 
in 1935.°* 

For the developing educational and medical work the question of 
a suitable center loomed large. In the first year of medical work by the 
doctor, he had spent three months at each of the four stations. All 
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hoped he would continue. to serve them in rotation at their own loca- 
tions. However, it became obvious that proper medical work de- 
manded a hospital and equipment with a permanent location. With 
the prospect of a government subsidy the site became a real question. 
The eventual decision was that the doctor should spend his first term 
located at Mukedi where permanent buildings would be erected for 
residence and surgical work but temporary structures for other use. 
Thus Mukedi became the medical center. Dr. Unruh went on fur- 
lough in 1936 but failed to return on account of physical disability, 
and it was six anxious years before another doctor could be provided. 
Dr. Schwartz then located at Mukedi without any question, though 
he was asked to spend some time during the year at each of the dif- 
ferent stations. 

In the matter of the developing national church there was slow 
progress. The mission in 1935 had prepared a careful statement re- 
garding the organization of a Christian church on the field. It re- 
flected on the part of the missionaries much the same point of view as 
presented in the earlier policy statement of the board. Based on the 
proposition that mission thinking and planning should be deliberately 
church-centric rather than mission-centric, it urged the creation of a 
church spiritually independent and in the fullest sense self-support- 
ing.”’ ‘The church was to consist of ‘“‘central congregations deeply 
rooted in God through Jesus Christ,” and composed of members with 
“evidence of genuine conversion” who had been examined by the 
Station Committee and church officers. Various classes of leaders were 
recognized, such as teachers, overseers, evangelists, deacons, assistant 
pastors, and pastors. Rather strict rules regarding conduct were set 
forth with provision for discipline in case of infractions. While the 
place for Congolese leaders was definitely provided, it was rather ob- 
vious that the standards and the responsibility for discipline were in 
the hands of missionaries. 

With this provision native conferences were held in connection with 
the annual missionary conference, and by the end of the period were 
well established. The 1945 annual letter from the field reports on 
African attendance and participation at the conference and the “na- 
tive-missionary round table” at which various church problems were 
discussed. ‘The conference closed with a communion service, and it 
is stated that “the native conference delegates and leaders . . . left, 
journeying homeward happily as having come from Pentecost.”°° If 
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not ideal, at least, there was recognition of an African church and 
movement in that direction. At this time there were seven assistant 
pastors and nine deacons ordained. 


III. 1946-1960. A Period of Expansion 


The war ended in 1945. In the preceding five years it had been 
impossible to send out missionaries or funds as usual, hence there was 
an accumulation of both, giving resources for expansion when the op- 
portunity presented itself. Africa, and certainly the Congo, was ready 
with open arms, so from both sides the stage was set for rapid expan- 
sion. 

On the home base the secretary-treasurer, C. E. Rediger, appointed 
in 1936, had earlier proposed a visit to the field but the situation was 
not favorable. With the close of the war, plans were made and May 
to October of 1946 found him in the Congo. However, four years 
later the growing work and his increasing age caused him to request 
to be relieved. His successor, installed in 1951, was Harvey A. Driver 
who started his ten-year period of service with another visit to the 
field. ‘Thus in both cases the key men were prepared by intimate first- 
hand contact for decisions on the new program. Under Driver partic- 
ularly, as Executive Secretary, there was a firm hand and aggressive 
action. 

On the part of the constituency conditions were ripe for action. The 
two original conferences had no lack of interest. The agreement of 
1943 with the General Conference Board of Missions added a pool of 
resources in personnel and funds that came, in time, to provide almost 
half of the missionaries on the field. The Evangelical Mennonite 
Brethren year after year added new missionaries until their share was 
larger than any except the General Conference. A few other groups 
were drawn on also; the Evangelical Mennonite Conference of 
Canada (formerly Kleine Gemeinde) became associated; two candi- 
dates applied from the Kidron church of the (Old) Mennonites and 
were sent out; and once again a few Europeans—the Landli Sisters 
of Switzerland—participated in the work. 

It was during this time that the Central Conference became affili- 
ated with the General Conference as another district conference. ‘This 
step culminated in 1946. The new relationship raised questions as to 
the responsibility of the Central Conference to General Conference 
foreign missions and vice versa. It was agreed that the Central Con- 
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ference would continue as an intact group with previous responsibili- 
ties retained until other arrangements might be found desirable. Cen- 
tral Conference relationship to the Congo Inland Mission was there- 
fore not affected and continued uninterrupted.*’ As time passed the 
growing interest of General Conference in the Congo work and grow- 
ing intimacy of the conference relationships brought about an agree- 
ment in 1953 that Central Conference contributions to the work of 
the crm, as well as other mission work, would be routed through the 
General Conference treasury and the General Conference in turn 
would accept responsibility for Central Conference obligations to the 
Congo work.”® 

Nothing so indicates the expansion of work under the crm as the 
rush of new missionaries which began in 1945 and continued un- 
abated until 1959, the year before the revolution. No year was with- 
out one or two, the largest number being sixteen in 1951, while the 
average each year was over six. Altogether ninety-seven missionaries 
were added to the Congo staff in fifteen years, more than the total of 
seventy-one who had served under the cim up to 1945. In fact, the 
mission may be said to have been unduly manned by young mission- 
aries for, as the older ones left on furlough or retired, the work was 
left in inexperienced hands. A report of 1954 stated that, of fifty-four 
missionaries attending the field conference, only seven had seen serv- 
ice prior to World War II, and three of these were leaving the field 
immediately after the conference.°? The total number of missionaries 
on the field and on furlough in January 1945, was twenty-nine; in 
1955, seventy-three; and in 1960, just before the evacuation, 101. 

Table XIII will show the number of missionaries and their sup- 
porting groups as of ten-year dates from 1925 to 1965. The changing 
complexion of the mission over the years is evident from the figures. 
The abnormally large total of twenty-eight for 1925 included eight 
non-Mennonites all of whom left the mission in the next few years. 
The absence of these, the large increase of General Conference rep- 
resentatives, the rapid buildup of the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren 
and the presence of a number of Mennonites from nonparticipating 
groups is reflected in the figures for later years. 

As the number of missionaries increased, the field expenses for 
housing and budget for operations increased. In the early days mis- 
sionaries were supported by their friends or sponsors, and the two 
participating conferences had contributed the field budget. By 1950 
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this kind of arrangement was outgrown; and the new secretary, H. A. 
Driver, led the way in placing missionary support and a proper share 
of field budget on each conference as it contributed personnel. With 
this was also clarified the relationship of the missionary to his support- 
ing conference and the crm. The latter now became a sending agency 
drawing on each participating conference for its share of the ex- 
penses. ‘The missionary was under jurisdiction of the crm when serving 
on the field or in transit, but on furlough or retirement reverted to 
his own conference board for instructions. 

The new arrangement between participating boards and the Congo 
Inland Mission was clarified in a revised Constitution and Guiding 
Principles, printed in 1956. Four bodies were recognized as involved 
and their membership on the crm board indicated as: Central Con- 
ference 6, Evangelical Mennonite Church 6, General Conference 3, 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Conference 3. The possibility of 
changes or additions was provided for. ‘The secretary was specifically 
termed as Executive Secretary with authorities and duties as pre- 
scribed by the board. The Women’s Auxiliary was recognized, and 
their meetings were to coincide with board meetings to facilitate co- 
operation. A Field Constitution was also included and Guiding Prin- 
ciples for future relations between the mission and the church in the 
Congo. One of the statements reads: “We envision a transition from 
the present one of paternalism to one of partnership.”®® The mission 
was urged to assume more and more a role of counseling and to move 
toward closer integration within the church, giving authority as 
rapidly as it could be borne. 

It is difficult to trace concisely the expanding work on the field. If 
the introduction of automobiles signaled a new day, what can be said 
when there appear air travel right to mission stations, refrigeration, 
inside toilets, interstation wireless communication, radio broadcasting, 
and diesel electric plants, while a missionary mechanic sets up a repair 
shop to keep the cars and trucks and machinery going? This is just 
one phase of the developing work and, though striking, not the most 
important. Perhaps four main lines of development will suggest the 
more serious movements. 

First, state-mission relationships were put on a new basis. The 
Belgian government attempted, probably too late but sincerely, to 
prepare the Congo for independence and, after the war, began an all- 
out attempt to bring civilization to the country. Education and medical 
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TABLE XII 


MISSIONARIES UNDER THE CONGO INLAND MISSION 


NO. MISSIONARIES Before After 


Revolution Detained 
Jan Jan Jan Jan Jan Jan Jan at home 
1925 1935 1945 1955 1960 1961 1965 1965 
On the field 
or en route 24 ey, aes 60 80 19 52 
On furlough 4. 3 4. 13 21 6 
Total as of Jan. 1 28 oy 29 13°W gi Ol 58 pat) 
each year 


BY SUPPORTING GROUPS 


Central Conference 4. 7 9 8 8 1 4, 3 
General Conference 

Middle District 1 2 2 5 5 1 2 2 

Other G. C. 3 7 23 32 5 19 10 

Total G. C. 1 5 9 28 37 6 24 ee, 

Evangelical Mennonite 

Conference 14 7 8 13 17 5 11 4, 
Evangelical Mennonite 

Brethren 1 2 16 31 6 16 10 
Evangelical Mennonite 

Church (Canada) 2 4 4 
Other Mennonites it 2 1 4 3) 1 

(including MBC, MCA) 
Non-Mennonite 8 2 1 

Total 28 2p 29 7a UP 101 19 58 29 


*This figure for 1935 includes three missionaries sailing from home in January 
1935; otherwise all figures are as of January 1 for the year mentioned. Move- 
ments of missionaries would alter figures for other dates in the same year. 


Figures for 1960 and 1961, just before and after the revolution, are inserted 
because of their special significance. 
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work of the missions could be a ready-made and efficient arm of this 
program. In 1946 C. E. Rediger on a visit to the Congo reported that 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missions were all on the same footing 
with the government. Subsidies for encouragement and support of 
services to the people had been under discussion earlier but were pro- 
posed in more definite fashion in 1948. There were requirements to 
be met involving additional and better trained personnel, also more 
buildings and better equipment. A special study committee on the 
field made recommendations to the board. It was in the evaluation of 
this that H. A. Driver was first brought in for special service and later 
became Executive Secretary. Although there was some question as 
to accepting the new opportunity, both in principle and in practice, 
mission and board both became convinced that it was the best thing 
to do. It would immeasurably increase the possibilities of Christian 
testimony and yet impose no restrictions, but rather encourage the 
teaching of religion accompanying subsidized programs. New mission- 
aries would have to spend one year of study on French language and 
Belgian colonial policy in Belgium, and about $35,000 of capital in- 
vestment would be required to qualify for subsidies. Cooperative 
agreements were signed with the Belgian government, and the assist- 
ance was regarded as helpful to mission work and “as a supplement 
to our efforts to minister to the ‘whole of life’ of the African.” The 
first subsidies were received in 1948 at Mukedi and increased as other 
stations launched approved programs. The amount received in 1949 
was over $30,000 and in successive years even more; with the full- 
blown program in the last two years, 1958 and 1959, subsidies ex- 
ceeded $100,000 and $200,000 respectively.** This, of course, was 
paid out for services and did not accrue to the mission except in as 
far as the work of certain missionaries might be in a subsidized 
category. 

The second noticeable area of expansion on the field was in the 
opening of new main stations and addition of territory. Four stations 
had been opened in the early years—1912-1923—and in spite of 
some further exploration they remained the crm stations until after 
World War II. In 1948 Mutena station was officially opened. It was 
only a dozen miles from the old Kalamba station and replaced it, so 
hardly figures as an expansion, except that it was laid out in more 
modern lines. More to the point was T’shikapa, the center of the 
Forminiere diamond mining operations. Negotiations for a conces- 
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sion began in 1947 but ‘encountered apparent objection behind the 
scenes. Finally in 1950, approval was received and Archie Graber 
moved to the new site to begin construction of houses, school, and 
dispensary.** It proved to be an advantageous location with good com- 
munications to the outside and promised to be an administrative 
center, at least until the revolution changed the situation. The Banga 
station was opened the same year, 1950, and provided access to the 
Bashilele tribe. Since this was a rather backward people, slow progress 
was made both in winning converts and in station construction. 

The addition of Kamayala and Kandala was of a different type, for 
it involved the taking over of work already in operation with a well- 
developed plant and program and in territory adjacent to, but outside, 
previous cim area. Kamayala, an independent work, loosely allied to 
the Unevangelized Tribes Mission, transferred to the cim by choice 
of the three missionaries responsible for the work—Mr. Victor Buck 
and the two Miller sisters, Bertha and Mary. Negotiations were com- 
pleted in 1953. With them came 2,000 church members, a primary 
school, an orphanage, and a leprosarium. At Kandala there was an 
independent work, started in 1926 by Mr. and Mrs. Near. An agri- 
cultural work with trees, poultry, and livestock had been developed. 
Agreement was reached with Mr. Near in 1954 whereby the mission 
remunerated him for his investment and took over the work involving, 
besides the agricultural program, a large primary school and a church 
of 800 members. Mr. Near continued to reside there for several years 
but did not become a member of the mission.°° 

The third area of expansion was in the opening of new institutions 
and the increase of institutions of former types. Prewar work of the 
mission had always emphasized schools, mostly primary grades one 
to five and Bible schools, but for twenty years there had been little 
expansion. Now with added home support and government subsidies 
available and growing African demand for education, a whole new 
program blossomed. To the previous primary schools, which more 
than doubled, were added new institutions. Training schools for teach- 
ers in lower primary schools (commonly referred to as E. A. P.) were 
the first essential, and three were opened in 1949 and 1950 at Charles- 
ville, Mutena, and Mukedi. A preparatory school, also on the sixth 
to seventh grade level, but leading to higher education was opened 
in 1951 at Nyanga. As Bible teachers were needed in the growing 
school system, the Ecole Evangelique was established in 1953 to sup- 
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plement E. A. P. training. The educational center, proposed at the 
time of the medical center discussion, had never been realized; now 
at Nyanga, 1954, was established the Ecole de Moniteur, a central 
school, for the training of teachers for higher schools. Since the adja- 
cent Mennonite Brethren field needed the same type of teacher train- 
ing, this was arranged as a joint project. An Institut Biblique for 
training of pastors on a more advanced basis than the old Bible schools 
was opened at Tshikapa in 1953, and a permanent building erected 
in 1955.°° For the children of missionaries a school on the American 
pattern was opened at Kajiji, also in cooperation with the Menno- 
nite Brethren, under the name Ecole Belle Vue. To these schools of 
the more formal type were added also an industrial training school at 
Mutena, opened in 1953, and a girls’ school in preparation for setting 
up Christian homes, in 1959, at Charlesville. The net result was that 
over 27,000 students were in mission schools of one kind or another 
in 1959. 

Medical facilities were increased and enlarged also, as new doctors 
were located at Charlesville and Nyanga in the fifties and a whole 
new hospital erected at Mukedi in 1959. It can only be mentioned 
that there was experimental work in agriculture, as well as the other 
contributions by Paxmen, and projects in cooperation with the Men- 
nonite Central Committee. 

The most important development, and yet the most difficult to assess 
from a distance, was the growth of a responsible, indigenous church. 
Unquestionably there was marked progress. The early attitude of the 
board and board secretary had been clearly expressed, and the mission 
had responded clearly also, at least in principle. There is some question 
as to how much real authority and responsibility had been placed on 
the Congolese church before 1945. The primary goal as expressed in 
1931 was the producing of genuine Christian men and women and 
training of a native Christian body that could “eventually be made the 
perpetuating agency in spreading the gospel message.’’*’ ‘There had 
been ordinations of Africans, and in 1945 there were seven assistant 
pastors and nine overseers or deacons. By 1959 these had increased to 
twenty-seven assistant pastors and forty-five overseers or deacons.** At 
the same time the number of places of regular worship had increased 
from. 237 to 741, and the number of baptized church members from 
7,322 to 22,876. With this growing church obviously must have come 
growing problems and a growing need of more thorough representa- 
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tion. Postwar thinking, felt more keenly by the board and the home 
secretary, also stressed more definite organization and lines of church 
responsibility. At the time of the new constitution in 1956, the board 
took occasion to press this upon the field staff. With this the old con- 
ferences of missionaries and Africans, begun in the twenties for fel- 
lowship and inspiration, matured into something more responsible. 

The new organization of the Congo church is described in the 1957 
report.®? The base is the local village group of believers, which is 
periodically gathered into regional centers for services and commu- 
nion. ‘These regional churches are the second level. The regional 
churches combine in one district church, the third level, the area of 
each mission station being a district. Each district then sends its 
chosen delegates to the general church conference which represents 
the whole body. At these annual general conferences missionaries are 
present and may serve as delegates with equal voting power with 
Africans. With understanding and frank discussion, along with spiri- 
tual concern, this organization promised to provide a basis for church 
life. James Bertsche commented: ‘“The church of Christ is emerging 
in the Congo. The Africans and missionaries are drawing closer and 
closer in their common fellowship in Christ.’ 

To follow the story just a little further, the church organization 
came just in time to prepare for the days of revolution. In 1960 mis- 
sionaries were called home and, between January of 1960 and Janu- 
ary of 1961, the number on the field dropped from 101 to 19, with 
most of those remaining located in larger centers away from close con- 
tact with the field. Into the time of testing and the subsequent recov- 
ery this account cannot go, but all influences converged to demand a 
new day with less missionary staff and control and a growing respon- 
sible church. 

In reviewing the Congo mission effort, this account has departed 
far from the immediate story of the Central Conference and the 
Middle District. Yet they were deeply involved. Though the Central 
Conference contribution in missionaries never exceeded eight or nine 
at one time, the consciousness of being a major participant with a 
sense of heavy responsibility never left the churches. The organized 
women’s work, particularly, reached into every congregation and with 
the pressure for project supporters called forth continuous effort. The 
feeling of intimate relationship to the work probably exceeded that 
of the Middle District members to their more general responsibilities. 
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In as far as they participated together, it promoted cooperation in dis- 
trict and wider conference areas. The Congo Inland Mission as an 
inter-Mennonite agency was a great force for cooperation and under- 
standing. 


WoMEN’s MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


In a former chapter it was told how women’s societies had risen in 
the early days of the Middle District, first, as informal sewing societies 
but quickly became mission-oriented and organized on a district con- 
ference basis. Reference also has been made incidentally to women’s 
societies and their activity in connection with the Central Conference 
mission work. 

The actual organization of women’s societies in the Central Con- 
ference did not occur until after 1900. The story is told of a woman’s 
group informally organized by Bertha Kennel in the East Washington 
church in 1906.” She was inspired to do something for the poor and 
needy; and when the Haighs from Africa appeared and told about 
clothing needs for Congo children, the group responded immediately. 
They even organized with a constitution under the name, “Menno- 
nite Nahe Verein.” Both Washington churches became involved by 
1912 and sewing, with other contributions, was provided over the 
years, not only for home and foreign missions, but also for orphans, 
schools, hospitals, sufferers from tornado and flood, and even for the 
needy in Armenia and Russia. 

Other societies arose about the same time with similar interests. 
Their more formal organization on a conference-wide basis occurred 
in 1925; then in 1929 they further organized with the Defenseless 
Conference women to provide clothing for the Congo school children. 
Patterns of dresses for girls and of shirts and loincloths for boys were 
supplied from the field, and the women bought material and sewed. 
The 1931 shipment consisted of fourteen boxes containing 2,751 gar- 
ments. Including transportation and taxes the value was figured at 
$1,381.87."? Later it was found more economical to buy the material 
and have the work done on the field; still later, as the demand for 
education increased, it was unnecessary for the mission to offer this 
inducement. The women’s societies then had many other things to do 
and made assignments to the different churches on a quota basis for 
sewing, for gifts in kind, and also for cash. ‘The help went, not only to 
missions, but to war relief, Civilian Public Service camps, migrant 
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work, and to church institutions— the old people’s home, the hospital, 
the orphanage at Flanagan, and Bluffton College.” 

The Central Conference women developed a double relationship, on 
one hand, toward the Congo Inland Mission and, on the other hand, 
toward the Central Conference itself. It was in 1936 that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ladies Aid, as it was then called, was invited to 
meet with the Congo Inland Mission Board and at that time was rec- 
ognized as a ciM auxiliary.“ Thereafter they met jointly with the 
mission board in order to coordinate their work with the board’s 
needs. The Evangelical Mennonite Church women were also drawn 
into this auxiliary. Once a year the women met at conference time for 
their annual delegate meeting, usually held between conference ses- 
sions. In the early forties the Central Conference started calling for 
a brief report of women’s activities.” Then at the conference in Mea- 
dows, in 1945, the women were given an afternoon during the con- 
ference time when they presented a program and had their business 
meeting. From this time on they were recognized as the Conference 
Women’s Organization. ‘The women did much to direct the congre- 
gations, men as well as women, toward conference causes, organizing 
and coordinating their studying and giving. They became a strong 
force for unity and for concentrating interests in common causes. 
When the Central Conference became affiliated with the General 
Conference, the Women’s Organization retained its close relationship 
to the crm, as did the conference itself, and gradually with acquaint- 
ance began to participate in the wider mission opportunities. 

In the Middle District the women’s societies were operating and 
were related to the overall General Conference organization well be- 
fore 1920. The Missionary News and Notes, which became the pub- 
lication of the General Conference Women’s Missionary Association, 
was first issued from Berne, where Mrs. P. R. Schroeder, secretary 
of the wma, edited the newssheet. This became the connecting link 
for the societies, providing information, reports, and challenges for 
work. Sewing was the original work of the women and remained a 
major endeavor in the twenties, as in 1924 when the Berne women 
in one day’s annual quilting bee made thirty-five comforters and 
fifty-one quilts.’ The sewing decreased as time went on, but other 
work continued. Besides offerings, programs, and assistance to the 
local sick and unfortunate, there were, in different churches, harvest 
festivals and food sales, fruit drying or canning, and other money- 
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raising projects. In Iowa an annual community public sale of con- 
tributed articles became a noteworthy event, and here the women pro- 
vided lunch. All proceeds went to church work. 

The Middle District women were members of the General Confer- 
ence Women’s Missionary Association and were represented in the 
Executive Committee with its broader activities. They kept very close 
relationship to the Board of Missions and were commended in the 
1933 board report for their splendid help in offerings, information, 
and literature. It was about this time that two members of the 
Women’s Organization were invited to attend the meetings of the 
board. This became accepted practice and the Executive Council of 
the wMA came regularly to meet with the Board of Missions and with 
other boards as well. After the General Conference association with 
the Congo Inland Mission, women’s officers also met with the ci 
Ladies Auxiliary. They regarded themselves as responsible particularly 
for four lines of work: 1) support of home and foreign missions, 2) 
promoting mission interest among the churches, 3) coordinating mis- 
sion societies’ responses to field needs, and 4) production and dissemi- 
nation of literature. Middle District women were active in this; for 
instance, Elva May Schrock (Mrs. John Roth) of Nappanee served 
for twelve years on the literature committee. One of the special proj- 
ects of the wma through the Mennonite Women’s Service Committee 
was working with migrants. This was correlated with the work of the 
interdenominational Home Missions Council, and voluntary service 
workers were sent out for six-week periods in the summer.” 

The Middle District women’s societies in some churches had worked 
among children. This was picked up by the General Conference wma 
and, in 1933, they proposed that adult mission societies should take 
responsibility for organizing junior and intermediate societies. A 
Junior Secretary was appointed to further this among the churches. 
The immediate response was not too good; by the 1935 General Con- 
ference seventeen junior and intermediate societies were reported.” 
Eight of these were in the Middle District, for which the district was 
commended as an example. Much credit for this work went to Inda 
Sprunger of the Berne society who had been appointed as district 
junior secretary. The Young Mission Workers of the Berne church 
were especially active. By 1957 there were twenty-three groups of 
Young Mission Workers in the district, and their cash contributions 
yielded $3,656 with clothing, sewing, Christmas bundles, and miscel- 
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laneous articles besides.””~More important, the children had been 
taught while young to be interested in church and mission work and 
to give sacrificially. 

One very important contribution by the women of both conferences, 
though not directly under the women’s organizations, was the forma- 
tion of a Women’s Advisory Board for Bluffton College. This was 
organized in 1941 with two representatives from each of the partici- 
pating conferences. The Middle District was represented by Mrs. N. 
N. Soldner of the St. John Church, Pandora, Ohio, and Mrs. J. S. 
Slabaugh of Nappanee, Indiana; the Central Conference by Mrs. 
Rufus Rich of Washington, Illinois, and Mrs. John Weaver of Goshen, 
Indiana. ‘The Advisory Board formed a connecting link, ascertaining 
college needs and presenting them to the church women. Through 
their projects, repairs to Ropp Hall were made possible (1944-45) ; 
the bathrooms were renovated, a walk-in refrigerator and new floors 
(1946-47), and silverware (1951-52) were provided. The auxiliary 
continued active and drafted a constitution in 1952 which provided 
for adult and junior members and for a council, officially termed the 
Women’s Advisory Council of Bluffton College. 

An experiment of the women in cooperation turned out success- 
fully. Mrs. Emil A. Sommer seems to have suggested to Mrs. Mary 
Burkhard of Goshen that the Mennonite church women of Indiana 
should get together. Mrs. Burkhard acted, calling a preliminary meet- 
ing at Shipshewana where an all-day program was scheduled at 
Topeka, Indiana, on October 28, 1937.8° Over a dozen women’s 
societies were represented from northern Indiana churches of the 
Central Conference, Middle District, and Evangelical Mennonite 
Church. The program consisted of discussions and reports on mission- 
ary methods and projects, exhibits, and talks by various women, 
closing with an address by H. S. Bender on the Mennonites of Para- 
euay. Officers were elected, and annual meetings held thereafter with 
similar programs of missionary interest. Attendance exceeded two 
hundred at times and reached 336 at the tenth annual meeting. Later, 
women from the northwestern Ohio churches were included and by 
1963 (Old) Mennonite women were participating. It was called by 
various names, the best designation probably being the assets All- 
Mennonite Convention of Missionary Societies. 
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MEN’s BROTHERHOOD 


In both conferences the men were tardy in organizing for church 
work compared with the women. Reports of men’s organizations else- 
where came to them and stirred interest but not action. A. S. Bechtel 
was assigned a paper at the 1920 Central Conference session at Flana- 
gan, Illinois, on Men’s Brotherhoods and explained the men’s work as 
he knew it in the Eastern District.** In the Middle District Conference 
of 1938 at Trenton, Ohio, the report of the Education Committee 
included a recommendation that study be given to the organizing of 
men’s fellowship groups and that action be taken at the next confer- 
ence.’ ‘The next year’s report again referred to the subject and noted 
that there were several such organizations in existence in the confer- 
ence and again recommended the organization of a district brother- 
hood. While both recommendations were accepted they do not seem 
to have produced further conference action for a decade. The 1948 
conference finally organized a Men’s Brotherhood and elected for the 
first officers: J. S. Schultz, president; N. N. Soldner, vice-president; 
and Palmer Moser, secretary. During the succeeding year several 
meetings were held in which the field was studied and a tentative 
constitution was prepared. ‘The 1949 conference then received a report 
of their work and witnessed the first actual meeting of the conference 
Men’s Brotherhood. At this time eighteen churches were represented, 
of which eight had a men’s organization and ten did not. With this 
beginning, the Men’s Brotherhood became a recognized and operating 
conference auxiliary. 

The Central Conference men had been proceeding at about the 
same pace. After Bechtel’s introduction of the Eastern District Broth- 
erhood there were occasional references to the Pennsylvania men, but 
it was 1945 before the Men’s Organization was recognized in the 
conference program and listed with the conference boards and com- 
mittees. The officers then were: Lowell Risser, Danvers, president; 
Ernest Schirch, Chenoa, vice-president; Arthur H. Schertz, Meta- 
mora, secretary; with M. E. Hartzler of Goshen, as the Indiana 
chairman. Laymen’s groups in the local churches began to increase 
after this, but there was a minimum of coordinated activity until the 
middle fifties. 

Before formal organization the church men had been engaged in 
important lines of work, assisting the women in certain phases of 
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their mission program, working in relief and mutual aid projects, con- 
cerned with Civilian Public Service problems, and other questions 
pertaining to the church. At the men’s first sectional meeting in the 
Central Conference session of 1947, the time was spent in discussion 
of ministerial retirement problems, and the conference was encouraged 
to work out a plan. With organization the men of both conferences 
were able to coordinate activities and undertake more specific projects. 
Central Conference men reported meat canning for relief, disaster 
assistance after the Summerfield tornado, and aid to a family where 
the barn had burned destroying the winter’s feed supply. The Middle 
District men had similar relief and aid projects, assisted in Camp 
Friendenswald development, raised a fund for ant poison to aid 
troubled Mennonites in South America, and sponsored a Congo 
hospital building fund. The Indiana churches of both conferences 
provided a bus for the seminary’s commuting problem in Chicago 
in 1951. By the time of the merger men’s work was well under way. 
They adopted the name “Mennonite Men,” joined in Mennonite 
Disaster Service, and started a new period of active concern for 
church problems. Some of their concerns were ministers’ salaries and 
pensions, stewardship, and building projects. Most challenging was 
the Kingdom Builders program for enlisting men who would agree 
each to make a thank offering of ten dollars for every new church 
which would be organized, the fund to help in the building of a 
place of worship. 


11 


THE CHURCH AND HER INSTITUTIONS 


As of the time immediately before and after the merger there were 
eight institutions which were so closely related to the Central District 
Conference that they reported directly or indirectly to the annual 
conference. These could be divided into three categories. First, would 
be those that originated by direct action of the conference; second, 
those that originated by local action of churches of the conference; 
and third, those that arose somewhat independently of the conference 
but by choice maintain a relationship to the conference. These might 
be designated as 1) conference institutions, 2) local institutions, and 
3) conference-related institutions. One complicating factor is that 
with the passing of time an institution might outgrow its original 
classification and move into another. The eight institutions based on 
their classification at time of origin would be: 


Conference Institutions 


1. Bluffton College, founded in 1900, as Central Mennonite Col- 
lege by action of the Middle District Conference. It was placed under 
its own board of trustees which was later enlarged to cover a wider 
constituency but always retained close relationship to the founding 
conference. 


2. Mennonite Seminary, founded in 1914, in the reorganization of 
Central Mennonite College, was supported by the Middle District and 
the Central Conference with the Eastern District actively participating 
also. It later appeared as Witmarsum Theological Seminary and still 
later as Mennonite Biblical Seminary. 

3. The Meadows Memorial Home, founded in 1918, as the Men- 
nonite Old People’s Home by joint action of the Central Conference 
and the Defenseless Mennonite Church. 

4. Mennonite Hospital and School of Nursing, founded as Men- 
nonite Sanitarium in 1919, by the Central Conference jointly with 
the Defenseless Conference and incorporated under its own board 
with members from the two conferences. 
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5. Camp Friedenswald, ‘land for which was purchased and building 
begun in 1950 by joint action of the Central Conference and the 
Middle District; later it was put under its own board directly respon- 
sible to the two conferences. 


Local Institutions 


6. Mennonite Memorial Home, Bluffton, Ohio, was authorized by 
five Middle District churches in the Bluffton area in 1947 who were 
later joined by three more Ohio churches. First occupants were 
accepted in 1954. 

7. Parkview Home, Wayland, Iowa, one of the most recent, was 
opened in 1962 by the authorization and support of a number of 
Mennonite churches in the Wayland vicinity. 


Conference Related 


8. Oaklawn Psychiatric Center, Elkhart, Indiana, a mental services 
institution, opened in 1963 under its own incorporated board with 
responsibility to the Mennonite Mental Health Services and appealing 
to all Mennonites and others in the area for support. , 

The first four of these were established before 1920 by conference 
action, and their beginnings in relation to the sponsoring conferences 
have been related. Some further account of developments during this 
1920-1960 period is called for. 


BLUFFTON COLLEGE 


The account of the early years of Bluffton College in a previous 
chapter closed with 1920 and with the college in a promising position. 
During the next forty years it was to experience both success and fail- 
ure, both elation and discouragement, but there was a quality of faith 
in the future and loyalty between the college and the church which 
was eventually justified. Probably no one person embodied this more 
clearly than Samuel K. Mosiman who came to the college in 1908 
and was president for twenty-five years (1910-1935). Mrs. Mosiman 
was his most loyal and capable supporter. He was followed by Arthur 
S. Rosenberger who served three years and was forced to resign for 
reasons of health. Then came Lloyd L. Ramseyer, president for an- 
other long term of twenty-seven years (1938-1965). Ramseyer’s term 
was marked by solid progress and the attainment of goals that had 
long been held before the college, especially a debt-free accredited 
institution. 
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One characteristic that marked the college through these troubled 
years was a serious and sincere attempt to keep in good relations with 
the church. The administrative officers and faculty were churchmen, 
involved in church interests outside of their college duties, serving at 
salaries that testified to sincere loyalty. To the annual Bible lectures 
was added in the twenties the Christian Workers Conference which 
developed into an informal ministers’ conference attracting ministers 
from all of the three supporting conferences. Loyalty to the church’s 
position on war and peace was maintained in the forties at consider- 
able cost to the college. Administration and faculty held to the Chris- 
tian pacifist position, lost as much as 50 percent of the student body 
while expenses increased, but came through the war with a clear claim 
for church support. 

Corollary to loyalty to the church was the call of the college for 
support from the church. The year 1920 was marked by call for a con- 
ference “Forward Movement” in education which became essentially 
an appeal for endowment funds to place the college on a stable finan- 
cial foundation. Churches and conferences were invited to take 
responsibility for professorships. By 1929 the campaign was pro- 
nounced a success, only to see the paper assets wiped out in the 
depression. In the thirties the call for help was repeated and was 
marked by a conference of all ministers of the three districts, called in 
June 1936, to consider college problems. Out of this came a pledge to 
help create a student body of 300.* Other church groups responded 
as well, and notably, a little later, the church women organized their 
Women’s Advisory Board. The college was very much a part of 
church thinking. 

Financial difficulties have been suggested and seemed to plague the 
college continually, probably the fate of any small college with a small 
constituency. The financial problem was tied up with accreditation. 
The apparent success in 1929 brought forth glowing promises of a 
new day for Bluffton College.? It was announced that the $350,000 
endowment requirement was more than met, and Bluffton could now 
be recognized as a standard college. Actually Bluffton was admitted 
in 1930 to the Ohio College Association, but the financial situation 
changed too soon to allow further recognition. During the early 
thirties little could be done to remedy the situation; but by 1940 
refinancing had been completed, and the 1936 indebtedness of over 
$200,000 was cleared. Under President Ramseyer’s strenuous efforts 
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a balanced budget was maintained, though at the price of frugality 
and lower faculty salaries than proper. 

Bluffton College was fortunate in having a core of long-time faculty 
men: who provided stability inside the institution and outside in 
community and church relations. Two presidents who served over 
twenty-five years each have been mentioned. In the early years there 
was a group of four faculty members who each served over thirty 
years—E. J. Hirschler, N. E. Byers, C. Henry Smith, and H. W. 
Berky. In the twenties began another generation of long-time teachers 
——M’Della Moon, Naomi Brenneman, J. S. Schultz, I. W. Bauman, 
Otto Holtkamp, R. A. Lantz, A. C. Burcky, and J. P. Klassen. Not 
to be forgotten were also two local residents with long faculty service 
—Sidney Hauenstein and Pearl Bogart Mann, both in the field of 
music. It was these people who really were Bluffton College. Others 
who served for shorter periods merit mention but space forbids. By 
1960 the older men had passed off the scene or retired; a new faculty 
generation appeared, perhaps better trained and it may be hoped with 
no less loyalty than that of their predecessors. 

The struggle for accreditation was finally won. After 1930 when it 
seemed almost within grasp, there followed two decades of serious 
attempt to make the Bluffton College training of the first quality 
regardless of recognition. This was accomplished with a high degree 
of success, notably in teacher training and in intercollege relations. 
A library building completed in 1930 added to the facilities. After 
the close of the war, with enrollment increased and income more 
dependable, membership in the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools seemed essential. Efforts in 1947 and 1948 
were devoted to study and preparation for application, with the result 
that 1953 saw Bluffton College admitted to the North Central Asso- 
ciation, something which for forty years had been an elusive goal. 
It was made possible financially by solid church support and a number 
of worthy benefactors, but the main difference at this time compared 
with earlier attempts was the existence of a mature alumni group 
with loyalty and financial backing. 

Along with accreditation came new prospects for expansion. An 
oncoming generation promised enlarged student body in the years 
to come. Plans for expansion were given serious consideration, and a 
program of building and enlargement was begun, the results of which 
will appear in the future. As of 1960 the college had entered on a 
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ten-year campaign to raise $900,000 for building and expansion. The 
first building was to be the new music hall, named after President 
Mosiman, and was completed during the 1960-61 school year. Enroll- 
ment for that year passed the four hundred mark. The college was 
well in its second half-century with strong support and a forward 
program. 


‘THE SEMINARY 


Bluffton College and Mennonite Seminary 
Three names were used in what was really one continuous seminary 


movement. With this both the Middle District and the Central Con- 
ference were intimately concerned. The first name was Mennonite 
Seminary and represented a department of Bluffton College as set up 
in its reorganization in 1914. Members of five Mennonite groups 
participated in the planning and unofficially on the board of the new 
institution, but the only groups to become seriously involved were two 
districts of the General Conference—the Eastern and the Middle— 
and the Central Conference. These three conferences became the 
official backers of the college and the seminary. J. H. Langenwalter 
was the first dean of the seminary and associated with him were J. A. 
Huffman and P. E. Whitmer. The seminary accepted students on 
three levels: a diploma Bible course, a college level Bachelor of The- 
ology course, and a graduate Bachelor of Divinity course. By 1920 
it had granted BD degrees to three men—Elmer Basinger, 1917; A. 
J. Neuenschwander, 1918; and G. T. Soldner, 1920. Three more men 
had been granted Master of Arts degrees by Bluffton College for 
graduate work taken in the seminary department. The seminary 
appealed to students from the three supporting groups as well as 
other Mennonite and even non-Mennonite groups; but, as a depart- 
ment of the college, it never drew a large number. Forty students had 
enrolled in the five years, 1915 to 1921, ten of these from the Middle 
District and three from the Central Conference. 


Witmarsum Theological Seminary 

In order to facilitate the work of Mennonite Seminary it was agreed 
to make it an independent institution under its own board. This was 
accomplished in 1921, at which time J. E. Hartzler was called in as 
president, and the institution renamed Witmarsum Theological Semi- 
nary. J. H. Quiring was added to the faculty while Huffman and 
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Whitmer continued, withthe latter serving as dean. Later faculty 
additions were A. E. Kreider and H. A. Fast. Several members of 
the college faculty assisted in special courses. Witmarsum continued 
for ten years. Attendance jumped to twenty in its first year of oper- 
ation, 1921-22, and continued with an average of over nineteen for 
the following years, reaching a high of twenty-nine in 1929 and drop- 
ping to six in the closing year. Twenty-seven BD degrees were granted 
by 1931, and a dozen of these graduates continued in long-time serv- 
ice in the church; apart from these another twenty went into mission- 
ary service with part of their training at Witmarsum. 

The cooperative aspect of the Witmarsum plan was a good idea. 
Members from five branches of the Mennonites were involved, and 
others were invited to participate. Only three branches officially 
sponsored their board members, but students were drawn widely and 
introduced to each other. The Central Conference and the Middle 
District particularly were brought close to each other. Emanuel Troyer, 
president of the seminary board, personally sponsored the seminary 
appeal for support of the chair of one professor, and the Central 
Conference responded by placing the seminary in their annual budget. 
The Middle and Eastern districts did the same, and from even the 
Western, Northern, and Pacific districts there was good support. 

Financially, Witmarsum had no trouble before 1929; the 1928 
report emphasized that for seven years the seminary had made its 
way and kept free of debt. During this time there had been aspiration 
for better accommodations and an endowment fund, but no campaign 
had been made in order to allow Bluffton College and the Mennonite 
Hospital in Bloomington to complete their efforts without competition. 
By 1929 President Hartzler regarded the facilities as too crowded and 
said, “We must either build or go where there are buildings.”* With 
the apparent success of Bluffton College in 1930 the seminary began 
more active plans for financial advance. However, the depression be- 
gan to be felt, and indebtedness in operating expenses was incurred. 
The president’s plea now became, “Pay as you go or don’t go.’ 
Three possibilities seemed open: continue and risk further indebted- 
ness, affiliate with some other institution, or close the seminary. At 
the spring meeting of the board in 1931 the president tendered his 
resignation, and Witmarsum was left in the hands of the dean and 
the board. It was finally decided to suspend work for the next year. 

There was no intention to close the school. Emanuel Troyer, as 
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president of the board, announced in October of 1931 that during 
the year a Continuation Committee was studying the matter of loca- 
tion and organization. Troyer reported invitations to affiliate with 
several well-known institutions; mentioning Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Moody Bible Institute, 
and Bethany Biblical Seminary.’® The Bethany option seemed attrac- 
tive and was followed up with a definite proposition for cooperation.° 
The fall meeting of the Middle District ministers’ conference was held 
in Chicago in November 1935, and the proposition to reestablish 
Witmarsum on the Bethany campus seriously discussed.’ While some 
favored, there were those who actively opposed the move, and a 
special session of the Middle District Conference was called at the 
Ebenezer Church, near Bluffton on December 3, 1935. The session 
reflected the current Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy, the Berne 
delegates in particular being instructed against the move. Accusations 
were made against Bethany professors which no one was prepared to 
refute. ‘The action approved by the conference read: 


Resolved, that we, as delegates of the Middle District Conference, declare our 
unequivocal belief in the fundamental Articles of Faith as recently published 
by authority of the General Conference, and hereby declare that this be made 
the condition of electing members to the Seminary Board, and that the Seminary 
be organized on these fundamental principles of faith both by charter and 
constitution.® 


In the mind of the conference this ruled out the Bethany affiliation 
and as a result Witmarsum was left to drift for ten more years. 

In the meantime the seminary board met regularly and repeatedly 
reviewed the situation, while those responsible became more and 
more concerned with the need of ministerial training. 


Mennonite Biblical Seminary 


In a brief summary of the work of Witmarsum Theological Semi- 
nary in 1938, P. E. Whitmer recalled the work of the institution and 
pointed out that, of the forty-five men and women graduates, twenty- 
eight were then serving in important capacities in the General Confer- 
ence and closed his account with the words, “‘No one can tell what 
or how great a loss was sustained by the closing of the seminary.’’’ 
Similar remarks came from other sources and about the same time a 
plan for reorganization was proposed. It provided in effect that the 
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seminary become a General Conference institution instead of a local 
institution sponsored by district conferences, and that other branches 
be invited to participate.*° Such a reorganization was effected offi- 
cially on February 13, 1940. The new board consisted of six repre- 
sentatives from the General Conference, three from the Central Con- 
ference, two from the alumni who were advisory members, along with 
one advisory member from each of the colleges, Bethel, Bluffton, and 
Freeman. The Witmarsum property and records were turned over to 
the new board, and the old board was dissolved.** With this action the 
seminary was taken out of the hands of the previous district confer- 
ences, though they continued to be represented, and placed on a 
broader and more stable foundation. The Middle District was heartily 
in accord with the move and pledged hearty support to the newly 
organized board and urged reopening at the earliest possible moment.” 
The Central Conference was of the same mind. 

The proposal for affiliation with Bethany Biblical Seminary of the 
Church of the Brethren in Chicago was raised again, and the board 
took favorable action in 1943. During the preceding years there had 
been Brethren representatives at Mennonite meetings who had made a 
favorable impression. A. C. Wieand had appeared as Central Con- 
ference devotional leader in 1936 and at the young people’s retreat 
the next year, also at Bluffton College for lectures. Rufus D. Bowman 
appeared repeatedly at Bethel College and at Bluffton and in 1939 at 
the Middle District Conference. While there were some who still ques- 
tioned the move, in general, affiliation with Bethany was approved 
and finally, in 1945, Abraham Warkentin was appointed as president 
of the new institution to be called Mennonite Biblical Seminary and 
authorized to begin work. Eighteen students were gathered for the 
first year, of whom twelve were graduate seminary students and six 
enrolled in the Bible School. The two grades of instruction were pro- 
vided though the number in the undergraduate work decreased as 
time went on. 

Facilities in the first year were rather impromptu with Mennonite 
students quartered in the Bethany dormitories. In 1946, however, 
began the purchase of property in the 4600 block of South Woodlawn 
Avenue which came eventually to provide a rather commodious physi- 
cal plant with six apartment buildings and a church building. The 
headquarters building at 4614 Woodlawn Avenue became the center 
of extracurricular activities, especially religious and social life, while 
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classwork was carried on at the Bethany campus with Mennonite and 
Brethren faculty and students operating almost as one body. S. F. 
Pannabecker came to serve as dean in 1946, and after the death of 
Abraham Warkentin in 1947 became president. He was joined in the 
faculty by Don E. Smucker (1947-58), Marvin Dirks (1947-62), 
Bertha F. Harder (1951- ), Jacob J. Enz (1952- ), and Leland 
Harder (1954- ). Edmund J. Miller was the first field secretary 
(1946-48) and was followed by Andrew R. Shelly (1949-60) who 
also participated in teaching. John T. Neufeld was the efficient 
business manager, while Katie Andres and later Magdalen Friesen 
served as librarian. There were twenty-five to forty students enrolled 
each year from 1946 to 1958, making a total of 229 students at 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary in the thirteen years in Chicago. ‘The 
BD degree was granted to seventy-five graduates, MRE to twenty-one, 
and ThM to two during these years. 

‘There were several features of the seminary setup in Chicago which 
had special significance in relation to the churches. One of these was 
the provision for the entertainment of visitors. Not only individuals 
passing through the city, but committee meetings and larger groups 
were entertained, such as the Council of Boards in November 1950, 
the Conference on City Missions in 1951, the Conference on the Min- 
ister and His Training in 1953, and particularly the Study Conference 
on the Believer’s Church in 1955. Provisions were made also for resi- 
dence of individuals and families of students attending other institu- 
tions in the city. Most of these were graduate students—medical, 
engineering, education—who participated in the life of the seminary 
with mutual advantage. The total Mennonite population of the semi- 
nary community was double that of the actual seminary families. 

At the same time the seminary became a convenient center for 
many inter-Mennonite interests in the city. Vesper services attracted 
many. Quarters were rented to the Congo Inland Mission for head- 
quarters purposes, and a building was purchased by the General 
Conference Board of Missions in the seminary block to serve as a 
mission center. In these ways the seminary made many contacts with 
church members both of local districts and those more distant. An 
advantage which accrued to the Central Conference and which was 
much appreciated was the possibility of seminary men, while students, 
serving in nearby churches which lacked pastors. The 62nd Street 
Mission, churches at Kouts, Indiana, and Hopedale, Illinois, were 
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served. Occasionally students traveled even as far as Nebraska to 
serve a church. Most significant for conference relations was the fact 
that a church was developed about the seminary community which 
continued after the seminary left. 

About the middle of the fifties sentiment from various quarters 
developed favoring a united Mennonite approach to ministerial 
training. Talks were initiated between representatives of the Goshen, 
Indiana, seminary and the Chicago institution. Others were invited 
in, and a series of conferences culminated in a proposal to join in a 
cooperative endeavor to be known as the Associated Mennonite 
Biblical Seminaries with headquarters at Elkhart, Indiana. At the 
same time seminary expansion in Chicago dictated a move for Bethany 
Biblical Seminary which also implied changes for Mennonite Biblical 
Seminary. Hence it was that, in 1958, Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
moved from Chicago to the Elkhart location. On this occasion S. F. 
Pannabecker retired as president and Erland Waltner succeeded him. 
The Chicago faculty continued as the core of the Elkhart faculty, 
which was further expanded, and a program looking forward to inde- 
pendence was adopted. Full accreditation was realized in 1964. The 
association with Goshen College Biblical Seminary started as a modest 
program of joint class work in 1958 but increased in content and depth 
until a common dean was chosen for both institutions and conjoint 
classes dominated the whole curriculum. 

The story of the three phases—or better four—of seminary develop- 
ment illustrates clearly the progress from a small localized institution to 
one involving wide geographical areas and crossing Mennonite lines. 
It has joined in many inter-Mennonite activities and has itself been the 
product of broad Mennonite cooperation and has broken down many 
of the barriers once staunchly separating brothers. At the same time it 
has promoted the interests of those who founded the institution and 
helped weld together the two conferences of our particular concern 
by calling forth their united support. 


MENNONITE HOosPITAL 


The background and beginnings of this institution were related in 
a previous chapter. As of 1920 the hospital was in the second year of 
operation under a board composed of Central and Defenseless Con- 
ference members with a plan for local hospital societies whose repre- 
sentatives would constitute the Mennonite Hospital Association. This 
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plan was later changed to provide for delegates to be elected by con- 
stituent churches of the two conferences; these delegates then consti- 
tuted the Association. The Kelso hospital property had just been ac- 
quired in January of that year and offered facilities for thirty-five bed 
patients. Student nurses had been accepted and were in training. 
While this seemed a great improvement over the first hospital property 
which had only provided twelve rooms for patients, it was shortly to 
prove insufficient. In fact the whole story of Mennonite Hospital 
seems to be a continuous attempt to keep up with the increasing de- 
mands for service. Emanuel Troyer and other Mennonite leaders 
seem to have ventured into a field of service the extent and possibili- 
ties of which they never realized at the time. From 8,958 patients in 
the first ten years it grew to serve over 10,000 in the year 1960 alone; 
from 35-bed capacity to 130 beds; from operating expenses of per- 
haps $50,000 per year to one and a half million in 1966. This is the 
fascinating development that would have seemed unbelievable in 
1920. 

A record of the building operations marks the periods of expanding 
work. The 35-bed hospital was outgrown in the twenties, and in 1929 
the Hancher organization was called in to help raise hospital funds. 
In June and July of that year $192,000 was pledged and plans for 
the new building begun. The depression delayed building, but work 
was under way in 1931, and the new building dedicated January 8, 
1932. This building operation accompanied by the depression pre- 
cipitated the most acute financial crisis in the history of the institu- 
tion, which came to a climax in 1936. But with heroic efforts by the 
administrators and notable loyalty on the part of friends, the crisis 
was weathered and the future of the institution assured. 

Meanwhile demands for service had increased to the point that in 
1936 there had been a 20 percent increase in average number of 
patients per day compared with the preceding year and double that 
of 1933.*° Two years later the halls were being used for guests and 
many being turned away. By 1940, a new building program was in 
prospect involving both an addition to the hospital and a Nurses 
Home which was to be a memorial to Emanuel Troyer. By October 
1942, some patients were housed in the new addition, and by the 
next January it was complete. The number of beds was increased from 
68 to 101. The Nurses Home came more slowly but was completed 
and dedicated May 12, 1946, after two years in building. Named 
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the Troyer Memorial Nurses Home, it provided living quarters for 
eighty students, as well as library, classrooms, office, kitchenette, laun- 
dry, and an auditorium seating 300. By 1950, with a bed-patient 
total of over 4,000, facilities were again inadequate and another 
expansion program was initiated; a three-floor addition was con- 
structed and the bed capacity increased to 130 beds. In 1960 the 
total patient count exceeded 10,000 of which 4,759 were bed patients. 
A modernization program to bring the heating and laundry plant up 
to standard called for over $160,000, and a few years later a new 
recovery room was needed and a physical therapy department to be 
opened. A study was accordingly begun of long-range plans which 
culminated in 1965 in the projection of a new building program of 
over 2!%% million dollars. By this time annual operating expenses 
exceeded a million dollars which was covered by patient receipts. Due 
to increased use of Blue Cross and other means of meeting hospital 
expenses, the charity aspect of hospital work had by this time been 
proportionately lessened, and operation had largely attained a self- 
sustaining basis. | 

The school of nursing had been an integral part of the original 
program. The purpose of the hospital as first stated and often reiter- 
ated was twofold, first, rendering care and service to the ill or in- 
jured; secondly, training for service. The latter referred particularly 
to nurses’ training. The school was established in 1920, graduated the 
first class of fifteen nurses in 1922, and in the twenties had some 
thirty students.** While the number of patients increased the number 
of nurses did not proportionately increase, though in 1950 there were 
over forty students. It was at this time that affiliation with the Illinois 
State Normal University was arranged, whereby academic work could 
be taken at the university as part of the nursing course. Affiliation 
with Bluffton College was also introduced, providing a five-year course 
leading to both BS and RN degrees. Nursing “education” was referred 
to rather than nurses’ “training.” Standards which had early been 
raised to a three-year course, now included more classwork with study 
and less bedside experience. The result was a much improved educa- 
tional program but less service to the hospital. In the sixties there was 
a student body of seventy with twenty-five carefully selected candi- 
dates entering each year. A Teen-age Voluntary Service program was 
instituted experimentally in 1964 and found successful enough to be 
continued on a more permanent basis. The number of Mennonite 
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girls in the student body varied and was generally less than the board 
might wish but did include many who appreciated church responsibili- 
ties and, in 1948, six graduates were reported on the foreign mission 
field. Some of these are now retired, and others have entered into 
this or other avenues of service in the program of the church. 

The religious aspect of the hospital work and nurses’ training was 
always a deep concern of the board. A Christian spirit and Christian 
conduct were emphasized. When the Kelso property was taken over, 
it is recorded that the social room used by the nurses previously for 
dances was converted into a chapel. Religious services for staff and 
nurses were part of the regular program. Patients repeatedly testified 
to special acts of service, kind treatment and sympathy, and “Men- 
nonite” came to have something of a reputation for unusual service. 
Apart from the usual pastoral service of local ministers, a full-time 
chaplain was introduced on the staff in 1961 when Ben Krahn came 
to fill this position. 

The hospital was fortunate in having a responsible board and a 
loyal staff. Emanuel Troyer served as president of the board from its 
inception in 1919 until his death in 1942. If the hospital was the child 
of any one person, that person was Emanuel Troyer. After an interval, 
R. L. Hartzler headed the board from 1946 to 1960. In the early years 
Benjamin Rupp, who had experience in the Salem orphanage, was 
called on as superintendent of the hospital. He served until 1927, when 
Noble O. Hoover became the new superintendent and served until 
1956. After an interim when Theodore F. Kapp, Jr., was in charge 
for a short time, William Dunn became administrator in 1959. 

The Central Conference churches were called on regularly for 
support for the hospital and responded generously. In the earlier years 
the amounts were relatively small, a matter of a few hundred dollars 
except when building funds were called for. During depression years 
again the contribution for conference churches remained below $1,000 
per year, otherwise it amounted to between $3,000 and $5,000, with 
largest amounts in the forties. In the later years when fees came 
to approximate expenses, less was needed to supplement operating costs. 
Even so there was constant call for special items, equipment, and fur- 
nishings. The Women’s Auxiliary of the hospital again showed the 
possibilities in support which ranged from food and services to major 
items of equipment as well as hard cash. 

The Central Conference has been justifiably proud of its part in 
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sponsoring Mennonite Hospital and its progress in keeping abreast of 
contemporary standards but especially in quality of service and nursing 
care. In latter years when government funds have been available and 
when the larger community has accorded more substantial financial 
support, the hospital has still retained an intimate connection with 
the churches and seeks to be a worthy instrument for them in fulfilling 
the Master’s injunction to “heal the sick.” 


CAMP FRIEDENSWALD 


The expanding retreat program of the forties had led to the conclu- 
sion that a church-owned camp site was essential. The advantages were 
obvious: a wider program for more groups and freedom to schedule 
suitable dates. Once both conferences had approved the idea of acting 
jointly, the search began for a suitable site. This was found, after in- 
vestigating many places, in a forty-acre wooded plot on Shavehead 
Lake, near Union, Michigan, about ten miles from the Indiana border. 
There was a shoreline of one thousand feet along a lake of some three 
hundred acres. The plot was purchased and the camp was to be 
developed and administered by a joint committee with members 
from the Middle District and the Central Conference. Robert Hartzler 
was chairman of the committee for the first fifteen years. Olen J. 
Yoder, Jr., was in charge of construction and was assisted by volunteers. 
The first concrete cabin floor was laid on July 4, 1950, and ten cabins 
were erected from material cut and finished for fabrication and hauled 
down from Comins, Michigan. Two bathhouses and two more cabins 
were completed in 1951 in time for the first retreats. Three retreats 
were held that year, one each for junior, intermediate, and senior 
groups. Also the Young People’s Executive Committee, the seminary, 
and the Middle and Central district ministers chose Camp Friedens- 
wald, as it was named, for an autumn retreat. This first season showed 
some of the possibilities of the grounds even though no proper kitchen, 
dining room, sanctuary, or recreation equipment were provided. 

By 1953 the dining hall was completed with kitchen, walk-in re- 
frigerator, and storage room, and in 1956 a staff house with eight 
rooms and lounge was added. This provided the necessary facilities 
for a growing retreat program. The chapel-shelterhouse was under 
construction in 1959, and the same year the general store on the 
main highway a mile from the camp, known as Tubby’s Store, was 
purchased. The shelterhouse gave room for development of a crafts 
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program, while Tubby’s Store became the Friesdenswald Lodge and 
the center of a winter camping program that was to become popular. 

During these years the use of the camp was increasing year by year. 
A data table prepared after the 1958 season showed that for eight 
years from 1951 to 1958, there had been six categories of retreats, 
namely, Prejunior, Junior, Intermediate, Senior, Family, and Peace. 
The registration for each year totaled: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
162 or2 291 378 385 418 518 536 


Other church groups had rented the camp for retreats besides those 
sponsored by the Camp Committee and these, for 1958, brought in 
425 more; in addition individual churches, committees, or organiza- 
tions had gathered at the camp for one or more days so that Friedsens- 
wald had entertained 2,821 persons during the season.*® By 1960, when 
the Camp celebrated its tenth anniversary, the number exceeded 
3,000 and was going higher with each year. By this time as many as 
seventy-five staff members were engaged, some serving for a week or 
weekend, others for the full summer. Most were on a voluntary service 
basis and some without previous training; hence there was introduced 
a spring retreat workshop for leaders where goals, methods, and tools 
of the program were considered. Among those most active in the re- 
treat program were Betty van der Smissen and Roy Henry. The former 
published the results of her study and experience in 1961 in a camping 
manual.*® Much credit for the expansion is due Daniel J. Graber 
who served as camp director beginning in 1958. With the 1962 
season he moved to the camp and with his wife began full-time super- 
vision of activities. 

It must be recognized that the character of the retreat program 
was in process of change as compared with the earlier movement. A 
wider age range was involved and a continuous program. The camp- 
ing aspect could overshadow the retreat aspect. Nevertheless, the Camp 
Committee pressed for significant training and decisions. Camping, 
they said, was a twenty-four-hour-a-day experience in small group 
living based on the concept of love for Christ and respect for the 
individual’s worth. The quiet hours, the evening fireside meetings, 
the unstructured sessions with counselors, and the closing farewell 
ring were impressive experiences along with swimming, boating, hiking, 
and recreation. As the report for 1958 said, “Many a boy and girl 
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have returned from camp.with a new interest and spirit in the program 
of the church. Many have found a new relationship with Christ.”*’ 


HoMES FOR THE AGED 


Meadows Mennonite Home 

This institution was, from the beginning, a joint work of the De- 
fenseless Conference and the Central Conference. The former had 
taken early action proposing such an institution, but nothing concrete 
happened until 1917 when the Central Conference joined in creating 
a committee to work jointly at the project. The board of directors 
was set up in 1919 with five members: D. N. Claudon, president; 
Joseph Rich, vice-president; S. E. Baughman, secretary; Daniel 
Augustine, treasurer; and Moses Roth. To these a sixth member, 
C. R. Egli, was added in 1922. These were responsible for the early 
development of what was then called the Mennonite Old Peoples 
Home. Twenty acres of land was purchased at Meadows, Illinois, and 
on this was erected the first structure, consisting of a main building 
and a wing on the east side. Plans called for a wing on the west, but 
it was not erected until 1951. In April 1923, the first guests were re- 
ceived and the building dedicated on May 20. The first building 
included pleasant accommodations for reception room, kitchen, dining 
room, and other necessary facilities along with an apartment for the 
superintendent. Thirteen rooms for guests provided for a capacity 
of nineteen persons. Thirty years later with the new wing the capacity 
was about doubled. 

The first couple in charge of the home was Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Klassen as superintendent and matron. They served only two years 
and were followed by Rev. and Mrs. George IJ. Gundy who, for over 
twenty years (1925-1947), were associated with the home and the 
Meadows church. Rev. and Mrs. Frank Mitchell followed them, 
serving from 1947 to 1960, when David D. Schrag became super- 
intendent. ‘The home was filled about to capacity most of the time. 
In 1964 the average age was given as 80, with three over 90 years. 
At that time 67 percent were Mennonites and the remainder dis- 
tributed among six other denominations. In 1963 when forty years of 
service was celebrated, it was found that 173 older people had enjoyed 
the facilities of the home. Local support was always strong with gifts 
in kind from the farm communities nearby. 

In the more recent years fifteen to twenty employees have been 
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engaged in the work; volunteers have helped with landscaping and 
developing a memorial park; and loudspeaker connections with the 
Meadows church enable services to be heard in the home. The quality 
of care was highly commended by the Department of Public Health 
and the Public Aid officials in 1962. The motto from the early days 
has been kept in mind, “Cast me not off in time of old age; forsake 
me not when my strength faileth” (Psalm 71:9). 


Mennonite Memorial Home 


The Mennonite Memorial Home at Bluffton, Ohio, is characteristic 
of those institutions which, while not directly responsible to the con- 
ference as such, are yet the concern of the church. Five churches in 
the vicinity of Bluffton and Pandora originally sponsored the project, 
namely, First Church, Bluffton; Ebenezer and St. John, in the coun- 
try nearby; Grace in Pandora; and the First Church in Lima. Three 
more joined in later: the Apostolic, Trenton; First Church, Wads- 
worth; and Salem at Dalton. The Home was dedicated on March 20, 
1955. However, it had been in the making for ten years before that. 
As early as 1946 a committee was investigating posssibilities for estab- 
lishing a home and, in 1947, ten acres of land on the edge of Bluffton 
was purchased. Then followed long years of fund raising and prep- 
aration. A clean-up day in August 1949, helped arouse interest when 
seventy men gathered to clear underbrush and level the land. The 
Board of Trustees, headed by D. W. Bixler who was one of the most 
active supporters of the idea, raised funds by solicitation and had 
tentative sketches and even a model prepared. In 1953 the board 
decided to start building. A center building with living quarters for 
staff and public rooms and one wing with twenty single rooms was 
completed by 1954. Delvin and Helen Kirchhofer became the first 
superintendent and matron in charge. Originally designed for twenty 
guests it soon became filled and had a backlog of applications. By 
doubling up and conversion of rooms it was possible in 1960 to enter- 
tain twenty-eight guests, but need was still felt for expansion. The 
average age of the residents was 85; in 1962, 53 percent were Menno- 
nite; in 1965 fourteen of the thirty-one were from the supporting 
churches. 

The home has called forth local cooperation in service and support. 
The women have provided supplies and equipment; men have con- 
tributed work; pastors and churches have provided religious services 
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and counseling; young people have given programs and helped with 
entertainment. 


OAKLAWN PsycHIATRIC CENTER 


The Oaklawn Psychiatric Center is an endeavor which has caught 
up a service in which both conferences were interested during and 
immediately after the war. As related earlier, the Civilian Public 
Service men had been involved in work in mental hospitals and 
passed on this interest to their home churches. The Central Confer- 
ence in 1945 passed a resolution inviting the Mennonite Central 
Committee to investigate the possibility of building and operating a 
hospital for the mentally il. Concrete action on this awaited further 
developments, and it was in the late fifties before serious attention was 
given to a hospital in the East Central area. In 1957 the Peace and 
Service Committee of the two conferences, which had at this time 
merged, allotted $125 of its funds to assist Mennonite Mental Health 
Services survey the situation.** The following year the conference 
authorized a goal of $3 per member for three years for participation 
in the program which was crystallizing at Elkhart.*® The Peace and 
Service Committee continued to keep in touch with Oaklawn develop- 
ments and plans for raising funds. By 1960 Robert Hartzler, chairman 
of the board for Oaklawn Center, was ready with a fairly clear presen- 
tation of plans. The Center would offer services in four areas: medical, 
psychological, social, and vocational, aimed primarily at rehabilitation. 
Building plans were practically complete and had had the advantage 
of experience gained in the three previous Mcc-sponsored hospitals. 
Fund raising was in progress in eleven Mennonite and Church of the 
Brethren conferences which were supporting the program and approval 
of a $232,000 grant from federal funds was secured. 

The result of this was that Oaklawn Psychiatric Center was opened 
for service on February 11, 1963. During its first year of operation 
648 patients were served. The well-qualified staff included two psy- 
chiatrists, two psychologists, five social workers, and others to a 
total of twenty-five. The unusual program stressing day care and home 
residence was attracting national attention. A vital, developing pro- 
gram was under way which promised large possibilities for the future. 
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DEVELOPING RELATIONSHIPS 


The Central Conference of Mennonites became affiliated with the 
General Conference Mennonite Church through action which cul- 
minated on February 19, 1946. This affiliation of the two bodies did 
not officially change the relationship between the Central Conference 
and the Middle District, nor did it imply that there would be any 
merger of the two in the future. The action did, however, make both 
Central Conference and Middle District parallel members of the 
same General Conference and materially increased their opportunities 
for concerted action and fellowship. While General Conference affilia- 
tion did not mean merger of the districts, merger could hardly have 
been accomplished without it. 

Three periods in the developing relationship between the Central 
and the General Conference may be noted, corresponding roughly with 
the twenties, the thirties, and the forties of the century. The twenties 
were characterized by a general approach to inter-Mennonite activity 
in which fraternal greetings were commonly sent by the various con- 
ferences to sessions of other bodies and when the Mennonite Central 
Committee and the All-Mennonite Conventions gave opportunity for 
broad fellowship in work and thought. The decade of the thirties was 
the time of hesitant but hopeful approach to closer relations between 
the two conferences, and was the time when they agreed that they 
“could and should work together,” but feared the time was not propi- 
tious. However, the negative attitude was balanced by positive ex- 
pressions and efforts at joint activity. ‘The forties became the time 
of serious discussion and steps toward actual union of the conferences. 
Then finally the fifties saw the merger of the two districts—Central 
and Middle. 


STEPS INVOLVED 


Steps toward closer association with the General Conference began 
about 1929. At the General Conference triennial session of that year 
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the vice-president, A. J.. Neuenschwander, read a paper entitled, 
“What Further Steps Toward Closer Cooperation Among Mennonites 
Should Be Taken at Present?”* After surveying the field he suggested 
specifically that the General Conference establish a GComity Committee 
with responsibility to communicate to all interested groups the readi- 
ness and purpose of the conference to cooperate. He specifically urged 
that this be presented not as absorption but cooperation for mutual 
benefit and strengthening of the cause of Christ. The committee was 
“to act in a considerate manner seeking cooperation but giving due 
recognition to the others’ customs and practices.” The General Con- 
ference elected a three-man commission to serve as a Comity Commit- 
tee and authorized them to confer with the Central Conference spe- 
cifically, or any other body that might be favorably inclined and 
formulate a plan for closer cooperation or union.” The Central Con- 
ference, when approached, responded with a similar committee, and 
the six members met on February 5, 1930, at Witmarsum Theological 
Seminary. They explored five areas of possible cooperation: publica- 
tions, evangelism, missions, institutions, and attendance at church 
conferences. From these they selected publications and missions as the 
two most fruitful for further investigation. Two resolutions came from 
the meeting: 


That we recommend to the Publication Boards of the Central and General 
Conferences of Mennonites that they consider such steps as may ultimately lead 
to the uniting of the Mennonite and the Christian Evangel into one periodical. 


That we recommend to the Home and Foreign Mission Boards of said Con- 
ferences that they explore the possibilities of closer cooperation in the work of 
evangelization both at home and abroad and that they take such steps which 
seem to them advisable which will unite our missionary efforts.® 


JOINT PUBLICATIONS 


Such recommendation from the respected members of a responsible 
committee commanded attention, and the Publication Boards of the 
two conferences took the occasion to appoint representatives who met 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana, on May 14, 1930, in the first of a series of 
meetings for negotiation. Eight resolutions were passed by the repre- 
sentatives to be presented as recommendations to the conferences. 
They covered questions of merger of publications, name, frequency 
of publication, staff, and purpose. The combining of church papers 
was unanimously urged, and the name suggested was, The Mennonite 
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Evangel.* When presented to the Central Conference in session in 
August 1930, the recommendations were accepted and the Publication 
Board authorized to proceed “as advisable and practical.”° 

Following this action more concrete steps were taken. However, 
time was needed for the negotiations, and it was 1934 before the joint 
publication appeared. In the meantime the depression was exerting its 
influence. The Christian Evangel fund which had operated with a 
balance or a modest deficit began to run continuous deficits, while 
the number of subscriptions decreased each year from 1930 to 1933. 
Efforts were made to bolster subscriptions and collect back dues. While 
these were not in vain, the economic situation contributed its urgency to 
the desire for unity and cooperation which was a more primary motive. 

Announcement finally appeared in September 1933, that the two 
papers would be united and appear as a joint publication January 1, 
1934, under the name The Mennonite and The Christian Evangel. 
There were to be two editors, one appointed by each conference; the 
conferences would assume financial responsibility in the ratio of Gen- 
eral Conference two to Central Conference one. The paper was to 
have twenty-four pages per issue and appear biweekly at a price of 
$1.50 per year. The new periodical appeared as announced under 
the joint editorship of S. M. Grubb and William B. Weaver. 

While the cooperation in publication met with wide approval, there 
were obvious difficulties and problems to be met. As a biweekly the 
new periodical appeared twice as frequently as the previous Christian 
Evangel but only half as frequently as had The Mennonite. ‘Though 
more frequent than the Evangel the total space allowed was less than 
previously available for the Central Conference. Both editors therefore 
were troubled with reducing and abbreviating material that had pre- 
viously been readily included. To further complicate the situation, 
one editor was in Pennsylvania, the other in Illinois; and the material 
from the two was combined by a publisher in Kansas who was not 
acquainted with many aspects of the situation. Instead of a joint 
publication with individual conference sections, as had been anti- 
cipated, the material was mixed so that both felt a loss of adequate 
representation. Contributors and readers were affected and some 
expressed themselves unfavorably. At the 1934 conference, after several 
months of trial, William Weaver reviewed the Central Conference 
criticisms and expressed the hope that further experience would help 
in mutual understanding and satisfaction. He urged further trial 
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before taking definite action. Joint publication continued for another 
year, but at the 1935 session the Publication Board reported to the 
Central Conference that the boards of both conferences were agreed, 
“that joint publication did not adequately serve either group.’’® 
Shortly after this report action was taken that the conference return 
to the publication of the Evangel as a separate publication beginning 
January 1, 1936. 

Neither conference regarded the brief trial of joint publication as 
a failure. The Christian Evangel on reappearing insisted the separation 
was not a defeat for cooperation. The time was not yet ripe and the 
comity committees would study further moves.’ The Mennonite 
allowed for a certain lack of information but insisted there were no 
ill feelings. Positive results were found in the demonstration that two 
papers could get together with very much in common, that both 
sides were now better acquainted, and that going on separately would 
not mean a parting of the ways. It was particularly pointed out that 
the joint publication had helped weather the depression situation 
and was well warranted as a temporary arrangement.* Both con- 
ferences were open to the discussion of further mutual developments. 


JomnT Mission Errort 

While the jomt publication negotiations were in progress, little 
similar progress was made in the area of missions though occasional 
references to the logic of this further step were expressed. During these 
years of the thirties, six members from General Conference related 
churches joined the Congo mission staff and helped to bring to the 
fore the question of official relation and the possibility of support by 
their own conference. 

In 1942 the matter received more serious consideration. By this 
time contacts with China were difficult due to the war and the General 
Conference Board of Missions was troubled as to how to continue 
the interest once generated by that field. At their board meeting in 
February, the president and secretary were asked to contact the Central 
Conference and the Congo Inland Mission Board regarding the 
sending of missionaries to Africa. Accordingly, P. H. Richert appeared 
at the semiannual meeting of the cim Board in October and presented 
the interest of his board in closer cooperation. He stressed three points: 
the general desire for closer relations, the curtailment of work in China, 
and the fact that the board had candidates who wished to serve in 
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Africa. He also added that there were already several General Con- 
ference missionaries serving under the crm and his board would appre- 
ciate having a more official relationship to such workers.’ After dis- 
cussion C.E. Rediger, secretary of the cim Board, was asked to attend 
the next meeting of the General Conference board and express the 
readiness of his board to consider such cooperative arrangement. 
Both boards being favorable, representatives were appointed who met 
in Chicago on May 20, 1943, and outlined the draft of a plan whereby 
missionaries from the General Conference, when accepted by the 
Congo Inland Mission Board, might be sent under crm supervision. 
The plan was to operate bilaterally so that candidates from cim might 
similarly be sent out to serve on mission fields of the General Confer- 
ence on the same basis. 

The plan of cooperation as finally approved provided that candidates 
should be examined and approved by both boards; that administrative 
authority would be in the hands of the board which was in charge 
of the field; that salaries and allowances in the case of General Con- 
ference missionaries in the Congo would be paid into the crm treasury 
for remittance and would be the same as those allowed by the cim 
for its missionaries; that no attempt would be made by either board 
to solicit funds for mission budget or special projects in the churches 
of the other without permission; and that furlough activities would be 
determined by the two boards concerned jointly.*® The plan was 
accepted by both boards and was tentatively put into operation before 
being officially approved by the General Conference in 1945. At that 
time there were already eight to ten candidates waiting. The first 
to be actually sent to the Congo under this cooperative program were 
Rev. and Mrs. George Neufeld who sailed in November 1944. 

The plan of cooperation between the General Conference Board 
of Missions and the Congo Inland Mission Board involved more than 
the Central Conference, for the latter was only one of the bodies 
composing the cim. However, the Central Conference was more 
deeply concerned than any of the others because of the implications 
this cooperation had for closer relationship, even affiliation, with 
the General Conference. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE AND GENERAL CONFERENCE AFFILIATION 
During the thirties while the joint publication efforts were in prog- 
ress, the two comity committees continued contacts; and the inter- 
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change of conference speakers and other associations promoted under- 
standing. The General Conference Comity Committee was aware of 
the hesitancy to take action too rapidly and reported to the session in 
1935 some of the reasons for delay. There was a fear on the part 
of some Central Conference people that closer affiliation would “sub- 
merge rather than merge” them, that they might be swallowed up 
without being recognized. Some also feared that uniting might be 
only at the price of intellectual freedom, for certain articles in church 
papers had suggested pressure to conform to doctrinal statements. 
Most significant in the hesitancy was probably the fact that the Central 
Conference consisted of a core of congregations geographically close 
together and with strong ties almost of a family nature and a record 
of accomplishments through good organization and cooperation. 
To dissipate this in a broad sea of unknown congregations seemed 
not only disloyal to the past but frustrating to the future work of 
the kingdom. This was eventually obviated by accepting the con- 
ference as a district unit rather than as individual congregations. 

It was in 1941 that overt steps toward unity began. On November 
18 of that year there was a joint meeting of the two Church Unity 
Committees as they were now called. Here there was serious discussion 
of the advantages and obligations of affiliation with uniformly favor- 
able sentiment. Three resolutions resulted recommending action 
to the two conferences which would promote acquaintance and fellow- 
ship. First, each conference should supply material for the church 
paper of the other to increase information. Secondly, conference boards 
of each group should invite members of corresponding boards to meet 
with them in an advisory capacity. Thirdly, both of these conferences 
at their regular sessions, as well as the Middle District in its sessions, 
should exchange invitations and facilitate each group in understanding 
the workings of the other.” The Central Conference delegate body 
expressed itself at the next session in accord with this and encouraged 
the committee to explore the matter of larger cooperation with the 
General Conference. A page headed ‘‘General Conference Activities,” 
edited by W. F. Unruh, appeared regularly in the Christian Evangel 
beginning January 1943; and a corresponding “Central Conference 
Activities,’ by William Weaver, appeared in The Mennonite. 

Church unity was the main consideration at the 1944 session of the 
Central Conference. Arnold Funk, chairman of the General Confer- 
ence Church Unity Committee, was invited to be the devotional leader 
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for the conference. William Weaver gave a key address under the title, 
“That ‘They All May Be One.” A feeling of enthusiasm for unity 
pervaded the conference and was expressed in a resolution, reading 
as follows: 


That whereas the Unity Committee of our Conference has already fostered 
and developed a closer basis of relationship with other conferences of similar 
faith, and whereas we have been actually laboring together with these confer- 
ences in Our missionary and institutional work, we encourage the Unity Com- 
mittee to diligently work out means and methods of still closer cooperation with 
conferences of like faith and that their recommendations be discussed in special 
congregational meetings throughout our Conference churches so that our laity 
may have ample opportunity to express their feelings in this matter.1* 


The year 1945 saw the climax approaching. In January a Central 
Conference delegation of six spent a day and a half with General 
Conference leaders at Newton, Kansas, exploring the implications of 
affiliation. Their ‘Findings’ were then fully reported to the ministers, 
board members, and congregations.** The Central Conference rep- 
resentatives cited four points that were not negotiable: 1) The Central 
Conference must continue as a group with its organization functioning 
as before; 2) The work of the Congo Inland Mission must not be 
hindered or interrupted; 3) The Christian Evangel as the conference 
publication must continue as the bond between congregations and 
people; and 4) in the event of affiliation, the churches of neither 
group should become a field for financial cultivation by the other. 

Other questions which needed clarification were the steps by which 
affiliation might be accomplished, future representation on the cim 
Board, relation to home missions, publications, institutions, and finan- 
cial support of the General Conference. For these, as well as the pre- 
vious points, satisfactory answers were found allowing large freedom 
in all matters. 

From here on it only remained for the respective conferences to 
take official action and for congregations and members in general to 
express approval. The General Conference met in early June of 1945 
and cleared the way by amending the constitution to accept a con- 
ference of churches as well as individual congregations. A resolution 
also welcomed the union, if agreeable to both sides, and accepted 
the proposed bases for cooperation as embodied in the findings of 
the joint group and authorized the Executive Committee to act on 
the application of the Central Conference whenever it might be ten- 
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dered.** The conference also welcomed the Central Conference rep- 
resentatives who were present and accorded them floor privileges. 
The Central Conference at its session in August received the report 
of the Church Unity Committee and by resolution authorized appli- 
cation for affiliation with the General Conference, providing the 
action would be ratified by the congregations. 

There was little question about ratification by the congregations. 
All public expressions seemed favorable. R. L. Hartzler reported in the 
Evangel on, ““The General Conference as I Saw It.” In this he com- 
mended their eagerness to make Christ central, their wide scope of 
fellowship, systematic procedure, freedom of expression, and zeal for 
the Lord’s work.*® Hartzler also wrote an editorial on “Whitening 
Fields of Conference Activity,” in which he presented the challenge of 
broadening the base of present activities and entering into new fields 
by affiliation with the General Conference. *’ Discussions in congrega- 
tions ensued with rather rapid ratification; by December all but five 
had acted, and these soon reported with unanimous approval of the 
conference action. } 

The application for affiliation was submitted and on February 19, 
1946, accepted by the Executive Committee as authorized by the pre- 
vious conference. Answer to the application came by telegram from 
the president of the General Conference reading: 


APPLICATION FOR AFFILIATION UNANIMOUSLY ACCEPTED. “BLEST BE 
THE TIE THAT BINDS.” J. N. SMUCKER 


Although the affiliation was officially completed at this time, special 
recognition was taken of the step at the annual session of the Central 
Conference in August when there was an impressive candle lighting 
service in which the presidents of the two conferences participated. 
Also at the General Conference session in 1947, where the Central 
Conference representatives attended as delegates for the first time, the 
completion of the affiliation process was reported and the new con- 
ference welcomed. 

There was concern in the affiliation that any overlapping or dupli- 
cation of effort be eliminated and that conference organization might 
reflect the new relationship. However, there was no pressure for hasty 
action, and certain obvious changes were made over the next few years. 
The consistency of the name “Central Conference” was raised and 
a proposal offered in 1949 that “Central (District) Conference,” be 
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substituted. The suggestion never got beyond that and “Central Con- 
ference’ continued as the accepted term until the merger with the 
Middle District took place. Some significant changes were made such 
as the discontinuance of the Church Unity Committee in 1946, whose 
work was regarded as now completed. Central Conference member- 
ships on the Seminary Board were turned over to the General Con- 
ference for election as their terms of service expired.** Also, direct 
membership on the Mennonite Central Peace Committee and Mutual 
Aid Section was discontinued with the idea that these contacts would 
now be through the proper General Conference channels. When the 
question of ministerial retirement was raised, the conference authorized 
study of the General Conference program and circulated information 
pamphlets on this plan among the churches. The question of con- 
tinuation of the Christian Evangel was raised, but here it was felt that 
the conference organ still had an important function to perform. 
Probably the most significant step introduced was when the General 
Conference Board of Missions in 1953 proposed, and General Con- 
ference agreed, that the financial responsibility of the Central Con- 
ference toward the the Congo Inland Mission be assumed by the 
General Conference. This was not intended to lighten the Central 
Conference load but rather to enable them to make contributions 
toward all General Conference mission fields without feeling that the 
Congo work would suffer thereby. It was also felt that it would draw 
the General Conference closer to this work in which they were becom- 
ing more involved.*® 

By such steps as these the Central Conference work and organiza- 
tion was integrated into the General Conference association with gen- 
eral satisfaction and acceptance. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE MERGER WITH THE MIDDLE DISTRICT 


Once affiliation of the Central and General Conference was accom- 
plished it was obvious that the question of relationship to the Middle 
District would arise. Both had now become district conferences on a 
somewhat parallel basis and covered practically the same geographical 
area. The logic of the situation was inescapable. On the other hand 
it could not be assumed that a merger would inevitably take place nor, 
if so, could it be predicted how soon it might be accomplished. The 
feeling of close relationship between Central Conference congregations 
had raised some question in affiliating with the General Conference 
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but had been well protected by joining as a conference and retaining 
their most characteristic activities intact. Merging with the Middle 
District offered more of a threat to the close congregational relation- 
ship, to the immediate conference session contacts, and particularly 
to the conference publication—-the Christian Evangel—which had 
been the means of intercommunication, also the home and foreign 
mission work which had been central to their common challenge for 
service. It would be with a real inner tension that these old bonds of 
church life would be weakened. In the case of the Middle District, 
their wider geographical spread had prevented quite the degree of 
closeness attained by the Central Conference churches; and their long 
association with the General Conference had accustomed them to a less 
immediate contact in much of their activities. Hence the Middle Dis- 
trict was ready to move with less hesitation but yet not inclined to press 
matters faster than feasible. 

The favorable factors, of course, were the acquaintance that had 
been nourished through the years in common educational institutions, 
retreats, interchange of ministers, and various religious and social 
activities. Specifically, there was Bluffton College where both confer- 
ences elected trustees and assumed financial responsibility; there was 
the seminary which had long involved both; there was Friedens- 
wald which was operated jointly by a board elected by both. Besides 
these responsibilities of an institutional nature, there were the women’s 
and men’s organizations, which had inter-conference connections, and 
the Young People’s Union. 

Perhaps it was not too surprising that the Central Conference 
president in an address at the 1948 session on, ‘““My Vision for the 
Central Conference,” said frankly, “Ultimately there should come 
about a union of the Middle and Central District Conferences.’’”° 
This brought no action at the time, but the following year the execu- 
tive committee of the Middle District in their report to the conference 
expressed the hope of closer cooperation between the two districts 
and recommended representatives make contact regarding a plan.” 
The recommendation was approved, but there was little to report 
from the approach. After two more years of waiting, in 1951, a 
resolution was proposed that initiated action. In discussing the situa- 
tion someone had suggested the idea that if the Central Conference 
hesitated to add further adjustments to those involved in their afflia- 
tion with the General Conference, why should not the Middle District 
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simply request to join the Central Conference without further ado. 
This idea was proposed on the conference floor by Olin Krehbiel 
and after discussion resulted in a resolution: “That our Middle District 
Conference through its officers contact the Central District Conference 
to work out a basis whereby our Conference may join their Conference, 
and report back to the next session of our Conference for action.”*’ 
It was carried unanimously by standing vote. 

The action was reported at the annual session of the Central Con- 
ference in August and was warmly received with several responsible 
members speaking strongly in favor. The executive committee was 
authorized to meet with Middle District officers and explore the prob- 
lems involved.”* The vote on this question, taken after a moment of 
prayer, was a unanimous standing vote. From this time on the move- 
ment toward merger went on step by step, though without undue 
haste; in fact, it was to be six years before full accomplishment. 
The executive committees met for study and reported that they found 
“no items but which we feel can be resolved so as to bring forth an 
integrated and properly functioning organization.”** In 1953 the two 
conferences began holding joint inspirational conferences, though the 
business sessions continued separate. These were reported as providing 
a practical demonstration of the way the two could work together 
and gave evidence of a growing spirit of unity and brotherhood. 

The Central Conference which had been meeting annually in 
August decided, in 1953, to change their conference year to coincide 
with the calendar year and to hold their annual meeting in the spring 
as was the custom of the Middle District.” The 1954 session was then 
devoted to a thorough review of the Findings and Conclusions of the 
committees working on union, while 1955 found both conferences 
ready for action. A merger resolution had been prepared and was 
proposed to each conference and passed in identical form: 


1. That we accept the proposals set out in the committee report and approve 
same as a framework of organization for the new united conference. 

2. That we express our readiness to have a first draft of a constitution drawn 
in accordance with the above mentioned proposals, this to be submitted to the 
conference at its next annual meeting; and that we authorize our members of 
the joint committee to so proceed when similar action shall have been taken 
by the (other) Conference.® 


The constitution was drawn up as authorized and approved in 1956 
‘‘as a beginning basis of operation for the United Conference.” The 
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joint committee was to act-as an interim committee to take whatever 
steps were needed to facilitate the consummation of the merger at 
the next session. 

It was in 1957 then that the final merger action was taken. Both 
conferences met April 25 to 28 at Normal, Illinois. Separate sessions 
received final committee reports, and all accounts were cleared for 
transfer. Again a similar terminating resolution was presented and 
adopted by both conferences. In the case of the Central Conference 
it was as follows: 


Inasmuch as the process looking to the merger of the Central and Middle 
District conferences into one body and one organization has now come to where 
the consummation and formal effecting of that merger is the next step, both 
conferences having approved the constitution for the new organization and the 
planning commission have taken necessary steps to that end. 

Therefore be it resolved that the organization of this conference with its various 
auxiliaries be herewith discontinued, and that its interests and activities be 
merged into those of the new Central District Conference of the General Con- 
ference Mennonite Church, provided that the Mission and Publication Boards 
shall continue their respective functions until such time as is mutually deter- 
mined by each of them and the corresponding interest of the new conference, 
the Mission Board being also hereby authorized to effect the legal transfer of 
its holdings to the new organization; and 

Be it further resolved that with hearts tender to the past and resolute to the 
future, that we move into this new order and relationship seeking the continued 
blessing and guidance of our Lord Jesus Christ, in whose Name and Spirit we 
seek to live and serve.?? 


The Middle District resolution was the same in the first and last 
paragraphs but varied in the second by providing certain directions 
regarding the Lima church property. 

When both conferences had terminated their organization, they met 
together for a devotional period and ceremony described by Robert 
Hartzler as follows: 


The merger was effected in a simple ceremony led by General Conference 
President Erland Waltner who placed a single candle at the apex of a seven- 
branch candelabra with the statement that the candle represented Jesus Christ 
in whom is the unity of the church. On one side of the candelabra Earl Salz- 
man, president of the Middle District, then placed three candles lighted earlier 
in a ceremony dissolving the Middle District, and Lotus Troyer, president of 
the former Central District, placed three candles on the other side. In this way 
symbolic expression was given to the idea that the two districts are now one, 
with Christ as their head.?& 
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With this the conference proceeded to organizational steps and the 
conducting of its work as a new united body. The actual adjustments 
in operation had been thoroughly considered and well publicized and 
caused no difficulty. The name of the new conference was now to be 
the Central District Conference of the General Conference Mennonite 
Church. 

The ministerial policies of the two previous conferences had varied 
somewhat, the Central Conference recognizing three grades as, licensee, 
minister, and elder; while the Middle District recognized two grades, 
minister and elder. ‘The former’s minister, being a second stage, was 
granted all pastoral prerogatives including baptism and serving com- 
munion. The latter’s minister being an introductory office was limited 
to preaching, not the performing of baptismal and communion cere- 
monies. Most Middle District pastors therefore were elders, while 
Central Conference elders were few, the office being reserved for 
those who were empowerd to ordain ministers as well as other pastoral 
functions. In order to equalize the status in the new conference, all 
ministers of the Central Conference who had served as much as one 
year were ordained as elders. Thus at the last closing conference 
ten men serving as ordained ministers were ordained as elders. The 
new conference accepted the three-level ministerial system with pas- 
toral ministers normally of the status as elders. New candidates would 
be licensed for one year of probation, after which they would be or- 
dained as ministers or evangelists on the basis of the former Middle 
District’s definition. As soon as one became responsible for pastoral 
ministry, he would presumably be recognized as elder. 

As to publications, it was felt that the Christian Evangel belonged 
to the old Central Conference, and with its termination the Evangel 
should also cease. Consequently, it discontinued publication with the 
June 1957, issue, while the new conference proceeded to arrange for 
a new periodical to serve its purposes. This appeared as the Central 
District Reporter. 

The matter of field secretary differed in the two conferences. It had 
been a very important office in the Central Conference but had had 
no place in the Middle District organization. ‘The new conference re- 
garded this position as particularly critical in the new adjustment 
period and continued the office with the former Central Conference 
representative continuing to serve. R. L. Hartzler continued in this 
capacity until retirement in 1964, at which time Gordon R. Dyck 
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became the new incumbent. with the title Conference Minister. 

With such adjustments as these the new united conference got under 
way and has functioned for a decade. Some of the activities have been 
touched on in the account of the church and her work in mid-century 
times, but the real story of Central District Conference development 
remains to be written in the future. 


LookINc AHEAD 


What does a historian have to say of the future? The moving finger 
of history writes on, but the historian waits for further revelation. 
Perhaps one thing can be projected with assurance, that as there 
has been change in the past, so there will be change in the future. We 
like to build for ourselves comfortable little nests, where there is suffi- 
cient challenge to appease a Christian conscience but not so much 
as to seriously disturb our way of life. God acts in history to disrupt 
old patterns and force adjustment to the unknown. Our fathers faced 
perplexities in a new continent and reacted—hesitantly at times—but 
with confidence in God. Only as we are shaken free of old supports 
and guarantees can faith begin to operate, with trust and growth. 

In the field secretary’s report of 1957, he referred to the merger 
point as a unique juncture in the history of the conference and added: 
“We find ourselves looking backward with appreciation to what has 
taken place among and through us, and peering forward with some- 
thing of wonder as to what the future will bring forth.” 

In the candle ceremony at the merger celebration, a representative 
of each conference had presented three lighted candles to stand beside 
a central candle representing Christ as the Lord of the church. The 
three candles were interpreted as symbolizing the faith, the commit- 
ment, and the service of those who had labored before. It was these 
varied contributions of the past that were now brought into a united 
body. To this the present generation looks back with appreciation and 
from this point looks forward with wonder. A faith that has been 
preserved through the precarious vicissitudes of freedom looks forward 
to the future. 
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APPENDIX B 


MISSIONARIES SERVING UNDER THE CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The following table presents, as far as possible, a complete list of missionaries who have served under the Congo Inland Mission 
from the time of its beginning (1910) until 1960. Following each name is the source of support of the person involved, then his educa- 
tional qualifications. The terms of service are represented by a bar (-) for each year on the field and a circle (0) when on furlough; years 
when the missionary traveled back and forth and spent only part of the year on the field are indicated by a plus (+). Death while in ser- 
vice is marked with a slanting line (/). 


Lawrence B. Haigh 
Rose (Boehning) 
Alvin J. Stevenson 
Mathilde (Kohm) 
Aaron Janzen 


Ernestina 
Alma Doering 
Walter Scott Herr 
Oscar Anderson 
Sarah (Kroeker) 


Frederick Johnstone 

Henning Karlson 
Elsie (Lundberg) 

Anna Meester 

G. Tolefson 


Mr. Edgehart 

J. P. Barkman 
Mathilda (Stucky) 

Agnes Sprunger 

Emil Sommer 


(GE 
ce 
EMC 
EMC 
MB 


MB 

Ind 
EMC 
Sweden 
EMB 


England 
Sweden 
Sweden 
Holland 
Sweden 


Sweden 
EMC 
EMC RN 
MCA 

CG 


Lydia May (Augspurger) CC 


William Kensinger 
Edna (Moser) 

Omar Sutton 
Laura (Becker) 


Amelia Bertsche 
Lester Bixel 
Alma (Diller) 
Henry Moser 
Emma (Bixler) 


Henry Klopfenstine 
(Mrs.) 

R. K. Valentine 
(Mrs.) 

Theresa Gustafson 


Emma Rickert 
Meta Weith 
Clio Briggs 
Alvin G. Becker 
Martha 


Beulah MacMillen Amie 


(Mr.) Amie 
Erma Birkey 
B. F. Langdon 

(Mrs.) 


Archie Haller 
(Mrs.) 

Grace Schram 

Frank J. Enns 
Agnes (Neufeld) 


EMC 
EMC 
EMC 
EMC RN 


EMC 
MD-CC 
EMC 
EMC 
EMC 


EMC 
EMC 
UTM 
UIM 
UTM 


Ind 

UTM 
EMC 
EMC 


Ind 
Ind 
CG 
UTM 
UT™. 


MCA 
MCA 
Ind 
GC 
GC 


1910 2 3 4 5 6 
01234567890123456789012345678901234567890123456789012345 
jte--t+--+ 
+---4+4+--+ 

+/ 
+---+00+ 





ThB 
ThB 
---+0+--- 
+--++-- 
+--++4-- 
+-+ 
++ 
+-+ 
BA +---4+----- ++-}------ t+-]--++----- ° 
+---Ft----- tt-}$------ +00f- -+4+----- Ome 
1910 2 3 4 5 6 


01234567890123456789012345678901234567890123456789012345 
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$1. Kornelia Unrau EMB 
$2. Helen Stoesz Ind 
$3. Archie D. Graber CC-EMC 
54 Evelyn Marie (Oyer) Ce 
35 Vernon J. Sprunger GC 
56 Lilly (Bachman) GC 
57. Rudolph T. Unruh GC 
58 Russell Schnell CC 
S9 Helen Augusta (Yoder) ce 
60 Helen Thieszen GC 
61 Roy Yoder cc 
62 Bessie (Burns) CC 
63 Fannie Schmallenberger EMC 
64 Henry A. Toews GC 
65 Mary (Wiens) GC 
66 Anna H. Quiring GC 
67 Doris Countryman EMC 
68 Aganetha Friesen EMB 
69 Merle Schwartz cc 
70 Dorothy (Bowman) cc 
71 Mable Sauder EMC 
72 George Neufeld Gc 
73 Justina (Wiens) GC 
74 ~~ Elmer Dick GC 
715 Esther (Quiring) GC 
76 Frieda Guengerich cc 
77 ~~ Lois Slagle EMC 
78 Anna V. Liechty GC 
79 Agnes Lutke EMB 
80 Glenn Rocke EMC 
81 Ina (Rowell) EMC 
82 Selma Unruh GC 
83 Lodema Short EMC 
84 Erma Beitler Graber EMC 
85 James Bertsche EMC 
86 Genevieve (Shuppert) EMC 
87 Lawrence Rempel EMB 
88 Alvera (Klassen) EMB 
89 Samuel Entz GC 
90 Leona (Enns) GC 
91 John B. Jantzen GC 
92 Anne (Dick) GC 
93 Tina Quiring GC 
94 Waldo Harder GC 
95 Abbie Ann (Claassen) GC 
96 _ Levi Keidel 1 
97 Eudene (King) ce 
98 Ernest Yoder ce 
99 Robert Bontrager EMC 
100 Mable (Busch) EMC 
101 Allan Wiebe EMB 
102 Selma Ruth (Schmidt) EMB 
103 Harold Graber GC 
104 Gladys (Gjerdevig) GC 
105 Arthur Jantz EMB 
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RN 
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106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 


116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 


126 
227 
128 
129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 


141 
142 
143 
144 
145 


146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


Martini Alma (Reimer) 
Lena Friesen 
Peter Buller 

Gladys Klassen 
Ellis Gerber 


Edna (Buller) 
Sara Friesen 
Sam Ediger 
Honora (Fast) 
Loyd Brown 


Marie (Diller) 
Peter Falk 

Annie (Rempel) 
Irena Liechty Sprunger 
Rudolph Martens 


Elvina (Neufeld) 
Ben Eidse 

Helen (Reimer) 
Victor Buck 
Mary Miller 


Bertha Miller 
Amanda Reimer 
Earl Roth 

Ruth (Jantzen) 
Betty Quiring 


John Zook 
Jeanne (Pierson) 
Melvin Loewen 
Elfrieda (Regier) 
Loyal Schmidt 


Donna (Williams) 
Sara Dyck 
Huldah Banman 
James Diller 

Jeanne Marie (Miller) 


George Faul 
(Mrs.) 

Clara Gut 

Berta Mangold 

Christine Schaeper 


Max Grutter 
Ruth 
Mary Hiebert 
Arnold Regier 
Elaine (Waltner) 


Charles Sprunger 
Geraldine (Reiff) 
Elmer Regier 
Gloria (Bridson) 
Melvin Claassen 


Martha (Buhler) 
Margaret Friesen 
Harvey Barkman 

Avril (Dick) 
Sue Schmidt 


EMB 
EMB 
EMB 
EMB 
OM 


OM 

EMB 
EMB 
EMB 
EMC 


EMC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 


GC 
EMC-Can 
EMC-Can 
Ind 

MBC 


MBC 
EMB 
GC 
GC 
GC 


GC 
GC 
EMB 
EMB 
EMB 


Ind-EMB 
GC 

GC 

EMC 
EMC 


Swiss 
Swiss 
Swiss 


Swiss 
Swiss 
EMB 
GC 
GC 


GC 
GC 
EMB 
EMB 
EMB 


EMB 
EMB 
EMC-Can 
EMCan 
EMB 
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1910 2 SI 4 5 6 
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161 Mary Epp GC BA teeet 
162 Henry Hildebrand EMB MD + 
163 Hilda (Klassen) EMB oO 


Richard Steiner 
Gladys M. (Cleveland) 






Harold P. Harms 
167 Joyce Elizabeth (Ediger) EMB RN +ot-- - 


I-W PAX MEN IN THE CONGO BEFORE 1960 





1 David Claassen GC 3-55 7-55 a. i 
2 John Janzen GC 9-57 12-59 
3 Fremont Regier GC 3-55 4-57 
4 Larry Kaufman GC 3-55 6-56 
5 Edward Liechty EMC 7-55 7-57 
6 Ada May EMC 7-55 7-57 
7 Wilbert Neuenschwander EMC 10-56 2-59 
8 Merle Kaufman OM 2-57 2-59 
9 Wilmer Sprunger Gc 6-57 7-59 
10 Larry Graber GC 9-57 8-59 
ti) Paul Roth, Ir. GC 1-58 1-60 
12 Allan Siebert EMB -58 3-60 
13. Larry Unruh GC 58 7-60 
14 Larry Bartel GC 9-58 5-60 
15 Melvin Keim -58 7-60 
16 John Hesse GC 1-59 7-60 
17 Robert Schmidt GC 1-59 9-60 
18 Bernard Thiessen GC 1-59 7-60 
19 James E, Peters GC 8-59 7-60 
20 Donovan Unruh GC 8-59 7-60 
21 Abe Suderman GC -59 7-60 + 
22 = Alfred Neufeld -59 7-60 + 
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NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The following abbreviations are used for frequently recurring periodicals. 


CBB 

CC Yrbk 
CD Yrbk 
Chr Evan 
CMM 
CVB 

M Yrbk 
Menn 
MFB 
Min GC 
Min MD 
MQR 
VIAK 


VIDV 


Christlicher Bundesbote 

Yearbook of the Central Conference of Mennonites 

Yearbook of the Central District Conference of Mennonites 

Christian Evangel 

Congo Missionary Messenger 

Das Christliche Volksblatt 

Mennonite Yearbook and Almanac 

The Mennonite 

Der Mennonitische Friedensbote 

Minutes and Reports of the ... General Conference 

Program and Minutes of the ... Middle District Conference 

The Mennonite Quarterly Review 

Verhandlungen der Allgemeinen Konfernez .. . Erste Sitzung, 1860 
(Similarly to VJ3AK for the Thirteenth Session) 

Verhandlungen der Diener Versammlung der Deutschen Tédufer 
oder Amishen Mennoniten, 1862. (Similarly to VI6DV for sub- 
sequent sessions) 


CHAPTER II AMISH SOURCES OF THE CENTRAL DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE 


1. See Gascho, “The Amish Division,” MQR, 11:236-265 for a clear discussion. 


2. For early eighteenth century concentrations of Amish see, 


nites,” in Mennonite Encyclopedia, I, 96; J. A. Hostetler, “Brief History of 


“Amish Menno- 


the Amish,” MHB, IX, 21; Smith, Story of the Mennonites, 128-144. 


3. For Amish movements and locations see Mennonite Encyclopedia, 
Mennonites,” 


America, Chapter VIII: 


“Amish 
and names of locations involved; Smith, Mennonites of 
J. A. Hostetler, op. cit.; on Somerset County 


Amish, see Beachy, “Amish Settlement in Somerset County, Pennsylvania,” 
MQR, 28:263-292; on Indiana Amish, see J. C. Wenger, Mennonites in 
Indiana and Michigan. 


4, Git Zo Mast, 


“The First Controversy Among the Amish in America,” 


MHB, XV, 3; also “Memoirs of an Amish Bishop,’ MQR, 22, 108. 


DOMNIHAH 


—s 


. MQR, 22, 108-9. 
. John Umble, “Catalog of an Amish Bishop’s Library,” MQR, 20, 230. 
“Memoirs of an Amish Bishop,” 
. On conferences of 1809 and" 1837 see, H. S. Bender in MQR, 8, 91-95. 
. MQR, 22, 107. 


. Minutes of the first conference were published under the title: 


trans. by John Umble, MQR, 22, 105. 


Verhand- 


lungen der Diener-Versammlung der Deutschen Tdaufer oder Amischen 
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Lt 


Mennoniten. Similar title thereafter, e.g., Verhandlungen der zweiten 
jahrlichen Diener-Versammlung .. . 

The term Diener covered all ordained men. Vollige Diener or Elteste 
Diener referred to the fully ordained bishop or elder authorized to admin- 
ister all sacraments; Diener zum Wort referred to one who preached 
the Word; Almosenpfleger referred to the deacon. 


. Grubb, Mennonite of Butler County, Ohio, 17. 

 VIDV 1862. 13. 

. Grubb, op. cit., 15, 17. 

. CBB, December 1, 1884, 181. 

» GBB, March (12,,1891,)5. 

. CBB, October 6, 1892, 4. 

. VIDV, 1862, 6; V4DV, 1865, 5; MQR (1946) 20:222; also Gingerich, 


Mennonites in Iowa, 130ff. 


. Grubb, op. cit., 13. 

. Gingerich, op. cit., 102. 

. M Yrbk, 1896, 29, has a biography of Eicher. 

. Herald of Truth, December, 1872, 189. 

. MHB, Ii, 4. 

. CBB, June 14, 1888, 4. 

. Gingerich, op. cit., 59. , 

. Mennonite, December 15, 1936, 1-2. The two Indiana men who organized 


the congregation are identified by Gingerich as “Smucker and Troyer,” 
(op. cit., 60). 


. Herald of Truth, February 1876, 25. 
. CBB, October 7, 1897, 4. 
. Smith, Mennonites in America; Weber, Centennial History of the Menno- 


nites of Illinois, 76ff.; Weaver, History of the Central Conference Menno- 
nite Church, 75ff. 


. Rupp has left a very illuminating and valuable manuscript autobiography 


written in 1892. Part of it is quoted in Weber, op. cit., 83-87. 


. Smith, Mennonites in America, 231. 

. Weaver, op. cit., 70. 

. D6DV, 1867, 4; Gingerich, op. cit., 130. 

. See correspondence section of Herald of Truth for 1867 and 1868. 
. V3DV, 1864, 4-5. 

. VIODV, 1871, 11. 

. V6DV, 1867, 10. 

. VSDV, 1866, 9; Gingerich, op. cit., 128. 

. VIODV, 1871, 12-13. 

. VODV, 1870, 20-24. 

. VIIDV, 1872, 7-10. . 

. Ibid., 14. 

. The poem, “Frohe Botschaft,” (Joyful Message) was written by Joseph 


Joder (Yoder), a nominal member of the Amish church. He was a teach- 
er, self-educated, with modest accomplishments in Latin and Greek, and 
widely read. The poem proclaims the good news of salvation for all and is 
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obviously critical of arbitrary limitations and rigid exclusions. It could 
be interpreted as teaching universal salvation but not necessarily. A very 
appreciative biography of Joseph Joder was written by Olynthus Clark, 
a professor of history at Drake University. 


oe fABI2, 21, 
. VI2DV, 1873, 25-26. 
. The persons in question would be Jacob Hostetler and Jacob Unzicker 


from Pekin, and Valentine Augstein and Jacob Waggler from Gridley. 


. Herold der Wahrheit, June 15, 1882, 185. 
. Weber, Centennial History of the Mennonites of Illinois, 189-190. 
. Herold der Wahrheit, 1873, 58. The trip actually began in December of 


1872 and was completed in early January, 1873. 


. Herold der Wahrheit, 1872, 171. 
. CBB, December 1, 1884, 181. 

. CBB, September 25, 1890. 

. CBB, January 12, 1893, 4. 

. CBB, October 28, 1897, 3. 

. M Yrbk, 1900, 20. 

. Weaver, History of the Central Conference Mennonite Church, 99. 
. CBB, August 10, 1893, 4. 

. CBB, July 26, 1900, 4. 

. CBB, February 2, 1899, 4. 

. CBB, July 26, 1900, 4. 


CHAPTER III. SWISS MENNONITE BACKGROUND OF THE CEN- 
TRAL DISTRICT 


i 


Die Taufgesinnten Gemeinden, p. 466, lists some thirty communities with 
a total membership of 1365; Smith, Story of the Mennonites, p. 147, 
reports a traveler’s estimate in 1798 of some 800 Mennonites in the Jura 
area. 

A. J. Moser, “Aus dem Leben der Schweitzer Mennoniten,’ in CBB, 
August 1 and September 1, 1885. 


. Abraham Zurfliih, Die Reise von der Schweiz nach Amerika. 


A. J. Moser in CBB, September 1, 1885. 


. Eva Sprunger, The First One Hundred Years, 5, 184. 
. Herald of Truth, December 1878, 209. 
. CVB, February 18, 1863. 


Ibid. 


. J. F. Moyer, Religious Education in the Mennonite Churches Comprising 


the Middle District Conference, Manuscript, 17. 


. Eva Sprunger, op. cit., 24. 
ibid. 220. 
. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of the Bethel Mennonite Church .. . 


near Fortuna, Missouri. Charter members, ministers, brief history. 


. History of the Salem Church, manuscript in Historical Library, Bluffton 


College. 


. M Yrbk, 1908, 22. 
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15. J. F. Moyer, op, cit., 21. 

16. E. J. Hirschler, Centenary History of the Swiss Mennonite Churches of 
Putnam and Allen Counties, Ohio, 7. 

17. CBB, November 15, December 1, 1885. 

18. Hirschler, op. cit., 7 


CHAPTER IV. SOUTH GERMAN MENNONITES AND CONFERENCE 
BEGINNINGS 


1. Christian Krehbiel, “Das Mennonitentum in Iowa, Illinois, und Kansas,” 
in Jubilaums Fest der Allgemeinen Konferenz der Mennoniten von Nord 
Amerika, 45, has interesting information on this early settlement. 

2, MyYrbk;191023 7, 

3. Brief account of the West Point and Franklin settlements with Constitu- 
tion in Johannes Risser, “Zur Geschichte und Statistik unsrer Gemeinden 
in Nord Amerika,” in Mennonitische Blaetter, 1857, 48-52. 

4, Mennonitische Blaetter, January 1862, 14. 

5. L. J. Burkholder, Brief History of the Mennonites in Ontario, 180. 

6. A. Eby, “Geschichte der Mennoniten in Canada,” in MFB, XVI (1872), 
98, 106. 

7. M.Yrbk, 1904, 32. 

8. Religidser Botschafter, June 25, 1855, 125. 

9. H. J. Krehbiel, History of the General Conference Mennonites, 158. 

10. MFB, December 1, 1869, 180; Krehbiel, Prairie Pioneer, 49-52. 

11. MFB, February 15, 1870. 

12. M Yrbk, 1899, 34. 

13. MFB, December 1, 1872, 178. 

14. V6AK, 1872, 33-34. 

15. MFB, December 15, 1873, 187. 

16. MFB, October 15, 1878, 156-7. 

17. MFB, December 15, 1878, 189, Item 3. 

18. MFB, January 1, 1875, 5. 

19. MFB, December 15, 1877, 157. 

20. MFB, December 15, 1879, 187, Item 9. 

21. MFB, December 15, 1878, 189, Res. no. 6. 

22. V8AK, 1878, 78, Res. no. 17. 
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Hirschler, Edmund John, 93, 217, 
242, 256, 312 

Hirschler, John S., 61, 73 
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Hoch, Daniel, 63 f. 
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Home missions, see Missions, Home 
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Hostetler, Lester, 247 

Huffman, Jasper Abraham, 103, 313 
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116 

Hurlburt, Charles E., 158 
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301-302 
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Janzen, Aaron, 163 
Johnson County, Iowa, 14, 21, 27 
Jura Mountain area, 43 


Kalamba, Congo, 287 
Kamayala, Congo, 300 
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77 
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Kensinger, William, 164 

King, David D., 93, 117, 119 
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Kingdom Builders, 308 

Kinsinger, John 161 

Kinsinger, Joseph, 141, 161 

Kirchhofer, Delvin, 238, 325 

Klassen, John P., 228, 312 

Kliewer, John W., 93, 102, 116, 133 

Kliewer, Peter A., 273 

Knegy, John 16 

Kohler, John, 161 

Krahn, Ben, 321 

Krehbiel, Christian, 37, 53, 66, 68, 70, 
79, 84 
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Krehbiel, Henry J., 20, 93, 116 
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N. Y.), 59, 64, 69, 116 
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Krehbiel, John C., 53, 60, 67, 70 

Krehbiel, Olin, 255, 337 
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Ladies Aid Society, 180, 268, 288 
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Lehman, John C., 142 

Lehman, John E., 161 

Lehman, P. C., 69 

Lehman, P. P., 53, 69, 83 

Lehman, Peter S., 49 
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Mehl, John C., 39, 93, 100, 161, 178 
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65, /Uth7 3.704350 
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28 
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56 
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245, 257 
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Dr. S. F. PANNABECKER, the author, was born 
April 15, 1896, in Petoskey, Michigan. He has had 
a long interest in church history and has in fact 
lived in and made history—as a missionary and 
Mennonite Central Committee relief commissioner 
in China from 1923 to 1946, as an educator and 
instructor at two major General Conference Men- 
nonite institutions—Bluffton College and Menno- 
nite Biblical Seminary. At the latter school he has 
served as dean, registrar, and president at various 
times since 1947. Currently he is professor of mis- 
sions, registrar, and president emeritus. 

He has distinguished himself as a scholar in 
history, both Western and Oriental. He obtained 
his AB degree from Bluffton College, the AM 
from Witmarsum Theological Seminary, the BD 
from Garrett Biblical Institute, and the PhD from 
Yale. He also studied at the College of Chinese 
Studies, Peking. Bethel College, Bluffton College, 
and Bethany Bibical Seminary all conferred honor- 
ary degrees in recognition of his services to the 
church, especially in the fields of Christian educa- 
tion and missions. 

His doctoral dissertation was ‘The Develop- 
ment of the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Church of North America in the American Envi- 
ronment,” a sociological and historical study of this 
denomination. Dr. Pannabecker, best noted for his 
disciplined and methodical research, his gracious 
and oft-shared hospitality, and his classroom lec- 
tures funded by a vast storehouse of fact and expe- 
rience spiced with humorous anecdote, has now 
shared with us his devotion to the church as he has 


recorded the history of the Central District of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church, Faith in 
Ferment. 
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